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PREFACE 


Despite the abundance, even to the point of plethora, of material currently 
appearing on Africa—some for commercial profit, some out of international 
concern, and yet more out of sincere intellectual curiosity and interest to see 
and measure this Continental Giant that is but now stretching itself out of its 
long lethargy and isolation—we feel that it is entirely fitting, even at the risk of 
duplication, that our College periodical, dedicated to ‘Better Life in Larger 
Freedom’’, add its query, comment, and commendation. Thoughtful and sincere 
reiteration can function as a factor in spotlighting conditions and problems that 
need increasing and continuous emphasis. 

To this end our Journal of Human Relations presents this Special Issue, 
DAWN IN THE DARK CONTINENT, with the hope that its editors may have 
culled, in addition to factual, run-of-the-mill material, some significant wayside 
gleanings. 

There has been no studied attempt to clock the progress of the kaleido- 
scopic happenings among these eager indigenous peoples who seek self-determi- 
nation and independence from colonial rule. Primarily, three motivations under- 
lay the exploration for essays and illustrative material pertinent to this project: 


1. To secure expression from native or residential Africans and scholars 
who could report out of systematic firsthand observation and ex- 
perience. 

2. To present the findings in fact and judgment of non-African scholars 
engaged in research in the African continental laboratory. 

3. To accumulate in one place references to and quotations from many 
widely scattered sources of information. 


Many circumstances have delimited a complete realization of the scope and 
content of the Special Issue as originally planned. The impact of important 
local problems—especially governmental—in the African countries, prevented 
the materialization of many promised contributions. Distance also created a 
time lapse that acted as a deterrent in communication. If, however, busy students 
find herein some wares that function to their needs, our purposes are adequately 
fulfilled. We wish to express our appreciation to all who collaborated with us. 


Our Journal of Human Relations sends forth this Special Issue in the spirit 
of sincere concern and goodwill for the courageous and determined peoples 
seeking as their inalienable right, “Better Life in Larger Freedom.” We salute 
them and wish them Godspeed! in their Africa of yesterday, remote and 
largely unknown; of today, the Laboratory of Self-Determination; of tomorrow, 
the Community of Brotherhood. 


v. 
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Africa's Call to the West 


LoulIs IGNACIO-PINTO 


The march of events today in Black Africa must ar- 
rest the attention of even the most cynical Western colon- 
ialist. These events prove that the colonial era is dead 
and gone. Soon all of Black Africa will find its freedom. 
The twentieth century will leave this mark on history. Just 
as the nineteenth century saw the abolition of slavery, so 
now we are seeing the end of colonialism; all Africa totally 
set free from foreign domination. 

The Western countries have nothing to fear from 
the leaders of this new Africa as they step forward to 
take the helm. On the contrary, it is vital for the West to 
recognize that its own best interest lies in supporting and 
speeding the liberation of all these countries which have 
been held under colonial rule until now. To try and delay 
the march of Black Africa to freedom, either directly or 
indirectly, would not only be a grievous mistake on the 
part of the West; it could leave Soviet Russia alone in 
the field as the champion of the Africans in their fight 
against colonialism, their only ally in the cause of libera- 
tion. It will no doubt be argued that of course such 
“help'' from the Soviets carries a heavy price; and that if 
Russian ‘‘aid'' to Africa is the same as what happened in 
China, it would be as well to think twice about economic 
factors as well as quick political results. Viewed from this 
angle, there is a great danger here for the future of Africa 
and the world. 

Taking these factors into account, one would imag- 
ine that the Western powers would drop their suspicions 
at the prospect of a free and self-governing Black Africa, 
and would adopt a policy «: hastening this liberation by 
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offering Africa their help. Such help would aid greatly 
in the maximum development of the undeveloped resour- 
ces of the continent. And now that Europe is at last strug- 
gling towards her own unity after centuries of division and 
costly wars, why should not the West unitedly support 
such a scheme as a Common Market with Africa if noth- 
ing more—or the creation of a great federation of Afri- 
can states like the United States of America or like Cana- 
da? Besides the fact that the great countries of Africa 
with their vast populations would obviously constitute a 
limitless new market, their contribution to the maintenance 
of world peace could well be decisive. But the millions of 
Africa need not only material development, for man 
does not live by bread alone. The urgent issue is whether 
the West today can offer anything to the young African 
States which can raise men above the motives which 
are at present driving their leaders. Africa needs in- 
corruptible men, whose only ambition is to give good 
public service in the countries until now under colonial 
rule. 

The truth is—and we must have the courage to face 
it—that the example the West today is offering Africans 
falls lamentably short. It is, in fact, the division and 
incoherence of the Western system which we in Africa 
see most plainly, and Africa can hardly fail to pass ad- 
verse judgment upon the West in comparison with Soviet 
Russia; all the more so since today the West is no longer 
blindly accepted in Africa as the best of all worlds, and 
"Western civilization'’ is viewed with very great reserve. 
By their failure to live a decent ideology during the colon- 


ial era, the Western powers have defaulted on their pri- 
mary duty to the African; for now Black Africa is awaken- 
ing from her long slumber, «2eking her own voice, and 
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hesitating between the atheistic materialism of the East 
and the capitalistic materialism of the West. We feel 
that there is little to choose between the two systems, 
since both seem to lead to the same results—the denial 
of all that is noblest in humanity and in the spirit and soul 
of men. 

It is, therefore, quite understandable if doubt grips 
the minds of Africa's political leaders as they look at the 
two systems of East and West, and are convinced by 
neither of them. The capitalistic system, on the one hand, 
cannot suit them since it has led to the very colonialism 
which has been and still is their mortal enemy. On the 
other hand, the system of Soviet Communism is far from 
acceptable, in spite of a certain attractiveness and in 
spite of the solicitous attention which the Soviet and their 
satellites are giving to certain young African states. This 
is why many of Africa's statesmen are still trying to find 
their way. The confusion of the West, and the frightening 
monolithic states behind the Iron Curtain drive them to 
hope for a middle way between two blocs which appear 
inevitably irreconcilable. Many of these leaders, in the 
light of unfolding world events, are aiming more and 
more to lay the foundations of a totally new kind of de- 
mocracy—one whose citizens will learn the reality of 
God's control; a democracy where discipline springs both 
from what was best in the world traditions and from 
the standards learned under colonial rule. Africa par- 
ticularly wants to keep the high moral principles which the 
colonial powers often proclaim, but forget to apply, and 
which Moral Rearmament is restoring as the order of the 
day. This is why many are seeking to create ''a third 
force’ in this divided world—one which can prepare the 


way for more fruitful union between Europe and Africa 
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and a stabilising, reconciling force between the two war- 
ring blocs. In such a perspective no Western nation— 
whether a member of the Inner Six or not—could stand 
aside. No one could afford to neglect the potential 
offered by Africa on the march towards her liberation. 

As Black Africa stands at the crossroads, we can 
only issue an urgent appeal to the West to make a new 
beginning. We urge them to bring their behaviour in this 
modern age into line with the moral principles which up 
till now they have only proclaimed in beautiful, windy 
speeches, whose application is always postponed sine 
die. Certain Africans, and | am one of them, have as 
our ambition to make our newly liberated continent a 
land set free from hate, fear, and greed, peopled by men 
of dignity who owe their primary allegiance to spiritual 
values. And now when everything seems to be thrown 
off balance, and the West in its confusion seems fearful 
of the future, a new force is springing to life—Moral Re- 
Armament. In Caux, Switzerland, and Mackinac Island 
in America, this force is training men of goodwill who 
realise the lateness of the hour. These men, drawn from all 
races, creeds, and nations, live lives dedicated to the four 
absolute moral standards of honesty, purity, unselfish- 
ness, and love; and they obey the guidance of God. 
Such principles are already held in common by all the 
great faiths. 

It is a matter of urgency that Africa should herself 
live the ideology of MRA. This is glaringly obvious. As 
we look at the world, we see the division among the na- 
tions. In the lifetime of some of us, we have watched a 
succession of wars—every twenty or thirty years. We 
seek a new way for our continent: the true way for men 


who know we are all children of God. We watch in ap- 
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prehension and anguish the clash between the two great 
power blocs. And we in Africa are asking ourselves: 
"Whose game are we playing if we go on killing each 
other? Who gains if hatred is perpetuated between 
man and man?" We see the faithlessness of the West 
to the great principles they have proclaimed. ‘'Liberty” 
and ''Brotherhood"' are carved on their public buildings. 
The Statue of Liberty stands at the gateway of America. 
We cannot reconcile these ideals with policies which 
lead men to go on killing their brothers in Algeria. 

| turn with hope to Moral Re-Armament for this 
solution. In situations just as hopeless, honesty and open- 
ness of heart have brought honorable solutions. Through 
this force many men like myself have lost their bitterness; 
and | have found a totally new conception of the libera- 
tion of Africa. | know what bitterness means. For ten 
years the French authorities hounded me. | had the 
honor of being convicted by a "Correction Tribunal" of 
disrespectful conduct towards them. But unless we change 
men, there is no chance of finding a new understand- 
ing. And | am grateful to the men of MRA. They have 
helped me to find in my heart a freedom from bitterness, 
a freedom from hatred, and a freedom of mind that 
equips me to play my part along with this force in the 
fight to build a world where men can live at peace. 


Today the battle is for man himself. Will material 
things conquer man? Or will man rise above himself to 
new life? We statesmen of Africa have to face that 
question. Men are at work throughout the continent 
sowing hatred in the shadows. We urgently need to do 
away with our dishonesty and corruption. Then we shall 


free our continent from the grip of subversive forces 
which feed on our moral weaknesses—our love of women 
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and wine and worse—so that little by little we slide to 
disaster and slavery once more. 

Today Moral Re-Armament is calling the roll. Afri- 
ca will answer, ''Present.'' And we challenge the peoples 
of the West to face us, eye to eye, and say whether they 
intend to let us be eaten up by Communism or whether 
they will fight by our side till the values of Moral Re-Arma- 
ment triumph. 

lf the West would accept the application of these 
principles in every sphere of life, both political and eco- 
nomic, and above all in their relationship with Africans, 
tomorrow would dawn for the world upon an era of true 
prosperity in the service of the brotherhood of man. 

Such at least is the appeal which one African is mak- 
ing in the hope that his voice will be heard, and that 
tomorrow, through the change in men and their motives, a 
new Africa will be born. It will be an Africa healthy in 
body and mind, whose citizens will be led by incorruptible 
statesmen publicly pledged to fulfill the destiny which 
God has designed for Africa in a world set free, where 
peace and harmony reign over all mankind. 





FOREWORD 


EMORY ROSS 


Today a reappraisal of Africa and of its peoples and potentials is in process 
at varying stages in almost every country in the world. Scores of universities 
and learned societies, and thousands of scholars and researchers are now through- 
out the world studying the land and peoples of Africa with an eagerness and 
intensity that is new. New, because they think they have found something very 
old in Africa—culture, art, artifacts, kingdoms, cities; perhaps the skull and tools 
of the oldest man yet unearthed—one who may have died a million years ago, 
perhaps the first type of man ever to live upon our globe. Basic reappraisal of 
many things African seems to be in order, and in process. A journal of human 
relations in an eminently appropriate vehicle to aid intelligent and interested 
Americans in making their own such personal reappraisal, because the greatest, 
most remarkable, basic change throughout Africa in this past decade or two has 
been the change in human beings and the consequent change in human relations. 
Strategic, economic, political, and social changes are occurring within Africa al- 
most everywhere. But they gather force, speed, and meaning as human beings 
learn and grow, strive and reach; as minds are freed, as spirits soar. For spirit 
is the spark for all change. 

No change South of the Sahara has been deeper and more powerful in 
African life in the past two or three generations than has the one introduced by 
the emphasis of Jesus on the individual, on the person, on the right of every 
individual to think, reflect, choose, decide, act, then to bear his share of re- 
sponsibility for the results of that choice and action. Coming two or three 
generations ago into the animistic communal society of Africa South of the Sa- 
hara and accompanied everywhere there by the introduction under Christian mis- 
sion auspices of the Western-type education, which itself is the direct product of 
Christianity, it has imbued several million Africans with a desire to enlarge their 
knowledge, experience, and vision. And this impulsion is now becoming ir- 
resistible. But the Christian mission, although the first, was by no means the 
only vehicle bringing Western-type individualism into Africa. Almost every 
aspect of Western life and activity which has been introduced so rapidly and 
widely in Africa in the last two or three generations quietly demonstrates the 
role of the individual. For the Christian emphasis on the power and responsi- 
bility of the individual has been at the base of much of the West’s most attrac- 
tive achievements in social, economic, political, and other fields. Such a role 
for the individual has been largely unknown in the animistic communal societies 
of all peoples in all ages. Africans now in wide contact with Western lands 
and peoples and recognizing its value for Africa’s changing society, tend to like 
it, and respond to it. 

Especial emphasis is due on at least two elements in Africa’s current change 
which, both singly and in combination, create a situation without precedent in 
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man’s history. One is the speed of Africa's change from the primary animistic 
communal society, through which all peoples have come, to the beginnings of a 
re-forming into something like the individualistic society of the West, and this 
in the space of two or three generations. The second is the population mass 
involved in this change (perhaps 180,000,000 people), chiefly South of the 
Sahara. It would appear to this writer that no such mass of closely-connected 
peoples in history has ever undertaken so speedy a change in all these aspects 
of life; and this in a period when much of the rest of the world is itself chang- 
ing in many elements faster than ever before. This combination of speed and 
mass creates special problems in the human as it does in the mechanical fields. 
Africa and its rapidly changing society is no exception. But the fact, neverthe- 
less, appears to be that these problems of speed and mass are being progressively 
manipulated. 

There are, perhaps, those among us in the West who feel that our patterns 
and programs are fairly useful, and should be welcomed and adopted by Africa. 
Such Westerners may already be disappointed and critical that our multi-party, 
universal-suffrage, free-speech, separation-of-church-and-state type of government 
is not being clearly and wholly adopted by the new states in Africa—nor by the 
two oldest ones either: Ethiopia and Liberia. No such complete duplication of 
one society by another is likely anywhere in Africa, any more than one can find 
it elsewhere in the world. Peoples as peoples are different: some such impli- 
cation as this needs always to be kept in mind. Right here in North America 
look at the two countries of Canada and the United States: Both were ‘‘settled”’ 
by somewhat the same stocks though with more French influence in the North 
than in the South; each has developed differently from the other and both are 
different from their forebears. 

The most important thing for Africa is that the West continue to give 
Africans friendship on the basis that can be reciprocated, partnership on a 
basis that can be shared, and loyal aid for doing the constructive things that 
Africans want to do. A people early resent being urged to do things that others 
think they ought to do. A basic thing for emerging nations, as for individuals, 
is to learn what is best for them aside from what is best for others. Nations, 
like individuals, can only gain their best experience by making their own mis- 
takes. There is no substitute for such experience, for making one’s own mistakes. 

European nations with territorities in Africa have had and have given the 
peoples of Africa various experiences. There have been seven such nations: 
Portugal, Spain, Britain, France, Germany, Belgium, Italy. In addition, Holland, 
though not a colonial power in Africa, furnished the colonists originally going 
to what is now the Union of South Africa, where their descendants are presently 
in complete though rather uneasy control. Of the seven European colonial 
powers, Germany was thrown out by the European-North American allied forces 
in World War I; Italy was similarly ousted in World War II; Britain is doing 
a good job of transferring control to Africans, except where resident European 
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settlers are present; France did a sudden and in some ways surprising, turn-over 
to Africans in various degrees in 1959 and earlier, with the painful exception of 
Algeria; Belgium is in the midst of this process now; Portugal and Spain appear 
to be still firmly entrenched in their African territories, largely due to the fact 
that the Christian forces dominant in education in their home countries and 
their African territories do not believe in mass education either at home or 
abroad. With people illiterate and ignorant of inalienable rights, the dangers 
from self-expression, self-determination are greatly reduced. 

A half dozen years ago there were four self-governing areas in Africa: 
Ethiopia, Liberia, Egypt, the Union of South Africa. In none of these countries 
did the mass of the population have responsibility for the choice and conduct of 
government. The situation is substantially the same now, somewhat bettered in 
Liberia, rather worsened in the Union—for in the Union today no non-Europe- 
ans at all have a vote; the European minority of about 3,000,000 rule the other 
9,000,000 or so. At this writing there are ten self-governing areas in Africa, 
the four above and Tunisia, Morocco, Libya, Sudan, Ghana and Guinea. With- 
in a year or so there will be another half-dozen, perhaps more. But there are 
49 African territories all told. With an extraordinary diversity of territorial 
history and political forms, they have at least one thing in common. Almost 
none of them have come to their present structure and position by their own 
volition and design and effort, or by that of fellow’ Africans, almost all of them 
have been formed, and framed in their present pattern—geographical—and to 
some extent, ideological, cultural, economic, political—by forces from outside of 
Africa, forces uninvited but applied over a period of two or three or more 
generations. No other continent in modern history has had an experience quite 
paralleling that of Africa. 

To some degree, Africa’s unusual experience with the outside, particularly the 
Western world will give Africans an entree and welcome to the West that many 
other peoples would not so naturally receive. This can be important for Africa 
and for the world if co-operation and mutual aid are to form the world’s pat- 
tern of the future. America’s vigorous population of African descent might 
conceivably play a strategic part in tomorrow's mutually helpful relations with 
this second largest continent of the world, and its continuously mounting mil- 
lions of competent and co-operative people. Indeed America’s total population 
should gain this sense of common interest with Africa and its peoples. For 
Africa’s peoples show great promise. Africa’s wealth is as yet but touched. 
Africa’s land bridges West to East. And with all this, Africa’s outline on the 
map resembles a great question mark. 

America’s answer, the world’s answer, the right answer is Africa’s ques- 
tioning peoples can be a power for peaceful progress, for common strength. 








Africa-- A Contineni of Contrasts 


This second largest land mass of the world, comprising eleven and one-half 
million square miles, exhibits marked contrasts within itself and with other 
world areas. Continentally, it is different in location and latitudinal position, 
in nature and arrangement of surface features, and in character of its shore line. 
Because of its latitudinal position (roughly between 35°N. and 35°S.) and its 
greater extension longitudinally north of the Equator, Africa lies primarily in 
the temperate zones. It is located chiefly in the Eastern Hemisphere, and 1s 
connected by a landbridge at its northeast point with the primary land mass of 
that hemisphere (Eurasia). Its interior surface is predominantly plateau; and 
its mountain areas follow no systematic arrangement. Its littorals are regular 
and abrupt, resulting in the absence of extensive coastal plains and indentations 
favorable to commercial harbors. Although the continent can boast of the 
longest river in the world (the Nile) and several others of greatest length, 
interior climatic and surface features have determined their continental im- 
portance. 

Physically, Africa presents many significant contrasts: 

1. The range of surface elevation runs from Mt. Kilimanjaro (Tangan- 

yika) that rises nearly 20,000 feet above the Equator to the Qattara De- 

pression (Egypt) that lies 400 feet below sea level. 

2. Climatic conditions vary from torrential equatorial rainfall to arid or 

desert regions with sparsity or absence of precipitation; from extreme 

equatorial heat to moderate and low temperatures. 

3. Resultant plant life varies from dense jungles of gigantic growth to 

open forests and grassy plains; from absence of plant growth to scattered 

oases in desert areas. 

Culturally, the Continent presents interesting contrasts: 

4. In population—from black to white with innumerable mixtures. 

5. In language—from multivaried indigenous tribal dialects to the pri- 

mary tongues of the colonizing nations. 

6. In Religion—from pagan and tribal beliefs and rituals to adherents 
of all the great world religions. 

7. In Education—from the unlettered primitive to the literate elite 
(many holding doctoral degrees from European and American Uni- 
versities ). 

8. In Civilization—from the Congo Pygmies to the great tribal organi- 
zations of the Bantus; from loose tribal linkage to powerful govern- 
mental groups where civic principles permeate and determine social 
practice; from roving nomadic tribes to legitimate kingdoms and mod- 


ern independent states. 








ANCIENT AFRICAN CIVILIZATIONS 


THE CHANGING AFRICAN HISTORICAL TRADITION 


CHARLES H. WESLEY 


They found them slaves! But who that title gave? 
The God of Nature never formed a slave! 
Though pride or force may acquire a master’s name 
Nature and justice must remain the same; 

Nature imprints upon whate’er we see, 
That has a heart and life in it—be free! 
—Cowper 


The dramatic emergence on the world scene of African peoples 
seeking self-government and independence has been accompanied 
by a change in the tradition that Africa is without a history. This 
tradition created by non-Africans had made Africa into ‘the Dark 
Continent.” This designation, with its connotations, was continued 
through centuries not only on account of the dark hues of its peoples 
but also because little was known of Africa except that it was a 
land of the unknown, of mystery and legend. It was in its first discovery 
the land of “Sheba”, “Ophir”, “‘Prester John” and “King Solomon 
Mines”, and was a rich and fabulous area which could become also a 
land of potential slaves. It was regarded as a land of savagery and 
barbarism. These opinions became a tradition, fixed and unchanging. 
The neglect, disregard, and omission of the African people from 
history's accounts contributed to the building of this tradition and to 
the dilemma created by differences in culture and color. Such people, 
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it was believed, could not have had a history until their continent had 
been penetrated by Europeans. 

These views of Africa were readily accepted and propagated by 
writers in the years of the slave trade and slavery and also under im- 
perialism and colonialism. In 1891, a Berlin author declared that 
“the history of civilization on the continent begins, as concerns its in- 
habitants, with the Mohammendan invasions,” and that “Africa is 
poorer in record history than can be imagined.’ A similar view 
was adopted later by the Eleventh Edition of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, which included the statement: ‘Africa, with the exception of 
the lower Nile Valley and what is known as Roman Africa is, so far 
as its native inhabitants are concerned, a continent practically without 
a history and possessing no records from which such a history might be 
constructed .... The Negro is essentially the child of the moment; 
and his memory, both tribal and individual, is very short.” And again 
it was stated, “If Ancient Egypt and Ethiopia be excluded, the story 
of Africa is largely a record of the doings of its Asiatic and European 
conquerors and colonizers.” It was not unusual to have the statement 
made at school, and subsequently, that there were persons who had 
been taught the idea that pre-European Africa was a place of com- 
plete and anarchic savagery and entirely without any civilization. 
Booker T. Washington gave an impression typical of most colored 
children in the United States when he wrote of his youth at school: 
“As I recall my first definite impressions of my race in Africa, the 
books I read when I was a boy always put the pictures of Africa and 
African life in an unnecessarily cruel contrast with the pictures of the 
civilized and highly cultured Europeans and Americans. One picture 
I recall vividly was in the first geography I studied. It was the 
picture of George Washington placed side by side with a naked Afri- 
can having a ring in his nose and a dagger in his hand. Here, as else- 
where, in order to put the lofty position to which the white race has 
attained in sharper contrast with the lowly condition of a more primi- 
tive people, the best among the white people was contrasted with the 
worst among the black.’ 

These opinions, although made originally decades ago, have been 
accepted and adopted by many historians and writers, and their con- 
clusions have been rarely changed that Africa has no history. One of 
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the well-known modern historians, Arnold Toynbee, writes, “The 
Black Races alone have not contributed positively to any civilization 
as yet.""* A government administrator, a Deputy Director of the 
International Cooperation Administration, who is interested in African 
assistance is quoted as saying of Africans in 1960, ‘They have no history, 
no literature, no continent-wide religions of their own, no traditions 
of the past apart from the sounds of the jungle.’ 

Contrary to such dogmatic statements and their acceptance by 
people over the world, Africans have kept their history alive for 
themselves by continuing its oral transmission. They were never the 
savages they were said to be, and never was there an Africa of the old 
geography books. The councils of the elders kept the true record act- 
ive in the legends and stories of tribal histories.° These accounts with 
their facts, myths, legends and imagery were often terminated when an 
African state was conquered by another and its historical traditions 
would pass away with it. This past is described by Leo Frobenius in 
his Voice of Africa, “The ruins of the mighty past lie slumbering with- 
in the bosom of the earth but are glorified in the memory of men 
who live beneath the sun.” He directs attention to the ‘god-like strength 
of memory in those who lived before the advent of the written word,” 
and he adds, “Every archaeologist can quote examples from the na- 
tions of the North. But who would imagine that the Negro race of 


Africa possessed an equally retentive mind for its store of ancient 
7 


monuments.” 

Tribal and group histories of Africans were not regarded as im- 
portant by historians. However, the history of European expansion 
in Africa was written and published as African history, and it was as- 
sumed that there was no history of any value among black men 
prior to the arrival of white men. Descriptions of this penetration of 
Africa and its Europeanization have been readily received by the read- 
ing public, but there has not been even incidental reference given to 
the history of the African people.* Is there any wonder that Africa 


is said to have had no history until the coming of Europeans ? 
African Historical Sources 
Factual historical materials are slowly being supplied in recent 


years. Archaeological discoveries and reports of excavations have been 
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added to travel descriptions as sources. Numbers of books and scienti- 
fic magazine articles have been written concerning the material re- 
mains which were discovered in Nigeria, East Africa, French Equa- 
torial Africa, the Ivory Coast, Rhodesia and South Africa. These re- 
ports show that there were evidences of cultures which flourished in 
ancient and medieval Africa and that Africa has a history. In addition 
to a long line of excavations in various parts of the African Continent, 
there were historical writings which have described parts of African 
history. Africans had no extensive written languages and developed 
the art of writing only in exceptional cases. However, before Afri- 
cans knew of writing and printing in Asia or Europe, some Africans 
had produced written languages. The Ekoi people in Nigeria develop- 
ed writing in the Usibidi language. This was a script of ideas used 
mainly by African secret societies. The Vai people, the Bassa in Li- 
beria, the Mendi in Sierra Leone devised systems of writing. 

The basic reason for this neglect of recording in written form 
generally was the memory of the leaders, the use of drums for communi- 
cation, the use of pictographs, and ideographs, and the symbolism of 
ideas in sculpture. Instead of developing writing on bark, animal 
skin, or papyrus, these Africans created a stronger representation in 
space and in carvings. Ladislas Segy says that this lack of writing 
by the African does not signify intellectual inferiority but that ‘‘sculp- 
ture was most suited to give expression to what was most important 
to him, and this great intensity shared by a hundred and fifty millions 
of people over many centuries was the force behind the magnificent 
quality of his sculpture.’ 

Herodotus, the so-called ‘father of history,” directs attention to 
Egyptian expeditions into Ethiopia to find “the Table of the Sun,” 
and refers to Ethiopians as ‘‘the tallest and handsomest men in the 
whole world,” as “long-lived,” and as dwelling southward in “the 
last inhabited land in that direction.’ However, the accounts of Afri- 


can discovery began with the circumnavigation of Africa by the 
Phoenicians in the sixth century, B.C., and by Persians under Sataspe. 
Another voyage around the West Coast of Africa to the Sierra Leone 
Coast was undertaken by Hanno, the Carthaginian, in 520 B.C." Arabic 


writers and travelers, Ibn Khaldun, El Bekri, and Edrisi, give references 
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to the African historical background. The Tarikh-Es-Soudan by Es-Sadi 
which Felix DuBois notes is “the greatest work of all literature of the 
Soudan,” the Tarikh El-Fettach by Mahmud Kati, Ibn Batuta’s Travels 
in Asia and Africa, and The History and Description of Africa by Leo 
Africanus, are valuable Arabic sources which confirm the histories of 
African tribes, states, and peoples.’ 

A change in the African historical tradition began as scholars, 
scientists, and specialists worked successfully in the search for the 
historical truth about Africa. They began to dig beneath African soil 
unearthing material objects, studying the available documents and 
reports of excavations, checking these with oral traditions, and hold- 
ing meetings for the presentation of prepared historical papers on 
aspects of African pre-history and history. African scholars in the 
universities expanded this work and inspired others to additional 
researches. The British Government, the new African governments, 
and the Carnegie Foundation undertook to support research in the his- 
tory of Africa. African governments have undertaken steps to safe- 
guard their monuments and materials for history. Use is being made 
by researchers of archaeological materials, oral traditions, linguistic 
evidence, ethnological data, and material culture. 

As the African peoples achieved self-government or independence 
and were admitted to the United Nations, their histories became factors 
of importance to them. Since World War II, the independent and re- 
public movements in Africa have been rapid and have increased in 
rapidity. During 1960, the old colonial map of Africa ts scheduled 
to be completely changed as black nationalism spreads over the en- 
tire continent either as independent governments or as governments 
within the Empire or the Community. These Africans are devoted to 
their present and future, are interested in lifting the curtain of silence 
about Africa’s past; and they are contributing to the passing of 
the old tradition about African history. In this connection, it was 
reported by historians and social scientists meeting in London, England, 
in 1953: “With these people seeking in our time to manifest political 
ambitions for themselves, there should be endeavor made to create 
a history for them in pre-European periods and prior to the devasta- 
tions of the slave trade. There should be some outline of this history 
prepared from such sources as were available through the work of 
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historians and archaeologists .... We no longer see a continent 
which lies beyond the reach of interest in the history of the world, in 
a state of deplorable apathy, asleep to progress and dreaming its day 
away. What we see is that the African and his civilization are an 
important factor in transmitting forms of culture.’’™ 

This was a belated and long overdue statement. It is unfortun- 
ate that it has come mainly through the emergence of African independ- 
ence rather than through the purpose of history—the pursuit of truth. 
Now that there is motivation, we may expect historical activity in Europe 
and the United States—and perhaps in Asta—concerning Africa's past. 
Already Soviet scholars are engaging in research on Africa. Their pro- 
gram is being conducted under the USSR Academy of Sciences. The first 
known work in this field was presented in 1956 at the Academy’s Insti- 
tute of Ethnography. This meeting was called to establish agree- 
ment for the plan of scientifc research work on Africa in the Institute 
of the Soviet Academy of Sciences. It was attended by Russian ethno- 
gtaphers, orientalists, geographers, and historians. One section of 
research will treat the “History of Africa Before Imperialistic Parti- 
tion’’ and will include the excavations and Arabic sources. Works are 
scheduled for release in 1960. Potekhin states of this work that it 
will “give the lie’ to “imperialist propaganda which has always 
maintained that Africans had no history of their own.’’™ 

Another source has produced new knowledge concerning Africa. 
This is due to the interest which has developed in African art. In 
the first decade of the twentieth century, a widespread interest in the 
sculpture of Africa arose in France and Germany. Artists and art 
collectors in books and articles described African art from the ethno- 
logical and artistic viewpoints.’ The museums of Berlin, Brussels, 
and London exhibited African sculpture, and books were published 
on the arts in Africa. There was a growing conviction that the people 
who produced this art must have been less barbarous than was 
supposed and that their alleged inferiority was subject to question. 
It is now acknowledged that Africa has sources for a history and evi- 
dences of valuable civilizations, which could no longer remain hidden 
from students and readers. 

However, there have been groups of people of color across the 
years who have known and were confident in their knowledge that 
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Africa had a history comparable to that of other peoples and beyond 
the publication of the penetration of Livingston and Stanley, the 
agents of colonial government and the partition of Africa by European 
powers. The Association for the Study of Negro Life and History 
has been active in this field of research and publication since 1915. 


It is also advisable to note that African history has been closely 
related to its geography and its climate, and its apparent backward- 
ness has been dependent upon these factors. In this respect Africa 
can be compared to other continents, but in its case there is a more pro- 
nounced relation. A determining characteristic of the history of the 
continent is the fact of its inaccessibility. A cursory glance at the 
physical features will reveal this fact. The history of a people can- 
not be understood properly apart from its geography. Sir Harry H. 
Johnston gives a graphic description of this historic relationship, 
“Africa is the chief stronghold of the real Devil—the reactionary 
forces of Nature hostile to the uprise of Humanity. Here Beelzebub, 
King of the Flies, marshals his vermiform and arthropod hosts—in- 
sects, ticks and nematode worms—-which more than on any other 
continent excepting Negroid Asia, convey to the skin, veins, intestines, 
and spinal marrow of men and other vertebrates, the micro-organisms 
which cause deadly disfiguring or debilitating diseases, or themselves 
create the morbid condition of the persecuted human being, beast, 
bird, reptile, frog, or fish.”'® Much of this condition has been 
changing through the introduction of modern health methods. 

Prehistory 

According to the conclusions of some archaeologists and anthro- 
pologists who have studied material remains, the Nile Valley and the 
territory farther southward in Africa were the locations of the first 
home of mankind. Another location for the origin of man was in 
the Tigris-Euphrates Valley and a third origin was suggested in Asia. 
There are scholars who assert that the first men developed in Asia 
and migrated through Persia and Syria into Arabia, and from there 
into Africa. However, the first theory noted above maintains that 
this first human species developed in Africa thousands of years 
ago. There have been the discoveries of skeletal and material re- 
mains for a half-century which have formed the foundation for 
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theories concerning the African origin. One of the theories of this 
appearance is that these people came from Asia through Africa to 
Europe by land which is believed to have connected Africa with Italy 
and Spain.'’ The earliest known historical traces of man have been 
found recently in Tanganyika. Dr. Louis B. Leaky, Curator of the 
Croydon Museum of Natural History in Nairobi, Kenya, has found 
materials which re-enforce the view that man originated in Africa. 
This report was made to the Pan-African Congress of Prehistory at 
Leopoldsville, Belgium Congo, in August, 1959. Dr. Leaky report- 
ed that human fossils about 600,000 years old and crude tools were 
found in East Africa which revealed an early form of human culture. 
He said that a reconstruction of the skull showed that the man be- 
longed to the second half of the Plistocene geological era. This 
finding is older than Pithecanthropus erectus, Homo heidelbergennis, 
and Homo neanderthalensis.'* 

The excavations of skeletal remains and the discovery of material 
objects have raised the possibility of a considerable migration of 
peoples from Africa to Europe in these early periods of history. 
George Peter Murdock repeats this generalization in 1959 with, ‘‘Afri- 
ca was probably the cradle of mankind.”'® Africans themselves are 
of this same opinion. The Ghana Times, November 14, 1959, states 
the following: “For some 30 years now, the continent has yielded dis- 
covery after discovery, which have revolutionized earlier concepts 
of the remote origins of humanity and which indicate that it may 
well be that the whole human race had its parentage in Africa—that all 
of us, Europeans, Americans, Asians, as well as the present popula- 
tions of the continent, are the descendants of an African race.” ‘The 
Negroid characteristics of the early peoples who inhabited Europe 
in the Aurignacian Age have raised the assumption that Europe's 
early people came from Africa. This theory asserts that Spain 
and North Africa were once joined by land and that across this 
neck of land there came wandering tribes who settled in Europe and 
became the ancestors of the first races there. The Nile Valley is be- 
lieved to have been occupied by human beings from the earliest times, 
and through this area the paleolithic men of African origin migrated 
to Europe and Asia. Negroid evidences have also been found in the 
peoples who have lived along the Tigris-Euphrates and the Ganges 
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Rivers, indicating relationships of Africa with other parts of Asia. These 
relationships are based upon physical differences, such as facial features, 
color, and hair texture, as seen in rock carvings, cave drawings and 
skeletal remains. These have been the conventional criteria used to 
distinguish the races of mankind. These racial surface differences 
so fade into one another and individuals vary so widely within racial 
groupings that it has been difficult to determine African race charac- 
teristics on a strictly scientific basis. What a commentary this would 
be on racial theories if it could be proved that Africans were the an- 
cestors of Europeans! 
African Peoples 

Africa has been a colorful background for the development of many 
racial types, although the continent is usually regarded primarily as the 
home of the darker people. However, the migrations of peoples 
which have taken place and the contacts of peoples within the conti- 
nent, together with the blending of the population, have added further 
confusion to the indefinable problem of race. Delafosse believes that 
the indigenous peoples of Africa were “Negrillos,” a non-Negro 
people, and concludes from the testimonies of Herodotus, Hanno, and 
Sataspe, that by the fifth century B.C., the Negroes of Africa had reach- 
ed their ethnic formation, almost absorbed the Negrillos and attained 
a degree of early civilization.” 

While Africa had been popularly associated with the Negro, 
many other races have inhabited the continent. Five major racial 
groups in Africa have been noted over long periods: Bushmanoid, 
Caucasoid, Mongoloid, Negroid, and Pygmoid, but it is also well 
known that even this classification has no scientific basis for racial 
definition, for groups fade off into one another. There have been 
populations in Africa of non-Negro ancestry who have been crossed 
with Negroes and have been claimed, in spite of their dark colors, 
as belonging to the group of Caucasian peoples. This is especially 
the result with reference to a great part of the peoples of East and 
North Africa, and it is often alleged of any group manifesting 
evidences of culture. It is impossible to tell how much of these 
color variations are due to race, climate or intermixture. 

In popular notion, the typical African is an individual who is 
black in color with broad features and wooly hair. Contrary to this 
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belief, many Africans have not conformed to this type. Scientific 
investigators have found it difficult to give an adequate conception 
of the African type because of the numerous variations among Afri- 
can peoples.*' Persons of various colors and features have been found 
in Africa. Many of the Bantu—a term which has no pure racial 
significance—have been known to have had “Caucasian-like features.” 
The Pygmies have been described by some observers as coffee-brown, 
and at times by others as red and light yellow. The Fellatahs and 
Nigritians vary in color from light brown to dark brown. The Fel- 
latah girls were described by one traveller as having beautiful forms 
which, with their complexions “of freshest bronze,’ gave him the 
impression that they could not be ‘excelled in symmetry by the women 
of any other country.” Another seventeenth century contemporary 
wrote, “The women of Nekans (in North) are handsome body’d 
and fair, with black and shining hair, which makes them take a pride 
to frequent the Bathes.”” The Bahima people are a “tall and finely 
formed race of nutty brown color with almost European features.” As 
early as 1660, John Ogilly described the different colors of these Afri- 
can peoples. This description was written prior to the rise of the 
concept of the five races or the color assumptions of racial differences. 
He wrote, “Some divide the Africans into black and white, but a 
curious eye may easily observe a great difference in the colours of 
those people, as not being under the same climate. Such as inhabit 
in and about Guinea, and the Negroes land, between the Equinoctial 
and Tropick, are black; who live in Prester John’s country are brown 
and olivaster, but the natives of the Cape of Good Hope (which of 
all Africa is the most southward) are the blackest. Nature in this 
case hath frustrated the fancy of the Learned by a visible contrary, 
giving diversity of colours to the Inhabitants of the same degree; 
for the Patagons, a great people near the Straits of Magellan, are 
totally white, whereas at the Cape of Good Hope, under the same 


latitude, they are very black.””” 

The physical differences between the races in Africa have been 
marked by their locations. In every part of the world, man has be- 
come a part of his physical environment, and his physical distinctions 
have depended upon climate, diet, and environment. The Semitic 
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inhabitants of the North with their mixed white, brown, and black 
colors were not unlike the South European nations. The differences 
became more evident as the equator was approached. Where the 
Great Bantu families were found, the color was darker, the hair more 
wooly, the profile and form were altered. When the equator was 
passed, the figure and color were again modified in many degrees, 
as represented by the Hottentots and the Bushmen. The Hamites 
who were regarded by some authorities as having a Caucasian origin 
appeared in East Africa and have also had Negroid relations. How- 
ever, through nearly all of the tribes, the Negro strain was persistent. 
Such tribes were: The Berbers of the North; the Bantu tribes of the 
tropics and the South; the Bushmen, who were a reddish-brown peuple; 
and the Hottentots, who were a tufty-haired yellowing people of the 
Southwest; the Fulani and the Haussa of West Africa; and the races 
which include the Somales of the Northeast; the Kaffir people of 
South Africa under the various names of the Basutos, Bechuanas, 
and Zulus, with the hundreds of other family, tribal, and subtribal 
names. 

It is equally difficult to give a fixed and definite meaning to the 
word “Negro.” It has been used in its strictest sense to include the 
major groups of darker African peoples, characterized by dark skins, 
curly hair and broad facial features. Their colors varied from nearly 
black to light brown and yellow. Their original habitation was 
Africa, south of the Sahara and north of the line running southeast 
from the Gulf of Biafra to the Tanna River. In its widest sense, this 
word has been used to embrace all the peoples—not only of dark 
skin, but also any person whose ancestors have been of dark skin. 
In the United States, one could be called a Negro and be seven- 
eighths or predominantly white. In Africa, one could be called a 
Negro only if he is one of the definite Negroid types, who perhaps 
have never been in relatively large numbers. The brown, the yellow, 
and some of the black peoples of Africa were excluded in the his- 
torical African connotation of the term. In no case of racial desig- 
nation is a term more loosely used, and in no case is it more difficult 


to fix an established meaning. 
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African Migrations 


The conclusions are inevitable that there were migrations in all 
directions by these peoples of the continent of Africa thousands of 
years ago. Tribal historians and oral tradition tell of these extensive 
migrations. As a result of these wanderings of people in Africa, 
there were settlements made first in the lower Nile region, the Medi- 
terranean Coast and the more favorable Northern sections. Other 
migrants moved south and west and back and forth through the conti- 
nent, changing homes and agricultural lands. The migrations of 
these peoples continued through centuries from North to South and 
from East to West across the continent and to other sections of the 
world. These contacts have been so numerous within Africa that 
Sir Harry H. Johnston has asserted, ‘From the little we possess in 
the way of fossil human remains and other evidence, it seems probable 
that every region of Africa, even Algeria and Egypt, once possessed 
a Negro population.” Traces of these early migrations have been 
found in India, the Malay Peninsula, and the Eastern Archipelago; 
in the peoples of Italy, France, Spain, Wales, and Southern Ireland— 
“the ancient Negroid strain has never been completely eliminated.” 
African influences have been found in the Medo-Persian Empire, the 
first of the great Ancient Empires which extended into Egypt, Ethiopia 
and the African desert. Assyria and Babylon were touched and in- 
fluenced by African peoples whose faces and wooly hair have been 
noted in the statures, sculpture, and material remains of these ge- 
ographical areas. 

With greater directness, Joseph P. Widney, in Race Life of the 
Aryan Peoples, asserts, “Back in the centuries which are scarcely his- 
toric, where history gives only vague hintings, are traces of a wide- 
spread primitive civilization, crude, imperfect, garish, barbaric, yet 
ruling the world from its seats of power in the valley of the Ganges, 
the Euphrates, and the Nile, and it was of the black races. The first 
Babylon seems to have been of a Negroid race. The earliest Egyptian 
civilization seems to have been Negroid. It was in the days before the 
Semite was known in either land. The black seems to have built up a 
great empire, such as it was, by the waters of the Ganges before Mongol 


or Aryan.” Rawlinson also maintains that there was a strong Negro 
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strain in early Babylonia and that ‘‘a Negroid race” had migrated from 
Africa to Chaldea, passing from East Africa, by way of Arabia to the 
Valley of the Euphrates, shortly before the opening of the historical 
period.”# 

The later migrations of the Aryan peoples in the third and second 
milleniums B.C., led to the absorption of the darker peoples in Asiatic 
territories; and with the beginning of the period of recorded history 
only faint traces of the African stock remained. African traders in 
gold, ivory and gum crossed the Red Sea eastward, and trading flour- 
ished between Arabia and Egypt, the Sudan and Ethiopia. Africans 
were making gold implements from about 3000 B. C. The use of 
copper and bronze developed after gold; iron smelting began about 
600 B. C. Meroe became a center for this industry. Franz Boaz be- 
lieved that iron was first smelted and used in Negro Africa; and Basil 
Davidson is of the opinion that “It was the smelting of iron that 
hammered on the doors of ancient Africa and broke them down.’ 
The invasion of Egypt by the Arabs in the seventh century and again in 
the eleventh century also brought numbers of Arabic tribes into 
Africa. They mingled their blood with the people of Egypt and the 
Sudan and became essentially Africans, dark-skinned, with closely 


curled hair. 
Egypt and Ethiopia 


Egypt's civilization had its origin in the lower Nile Valley, moved 
northward and was paralleled by the associated culture which came by 
way of the Arabian Gulf from the east. The civilization of the Nile 
Valley began in the southern part of the area among the blacks of Ethi- 
opia and passed, as the Nile flows, northward to Egypt. Expeditions and 
migrations were also made from Egypt southward into the lower Valley 
of the Nile. The opinion persists that the ancient civilization of Egypt 
spread from south to north and that black peoples in the south in- 
fluenced the building of the Egyptian civilization. Alexander F. 
Chamberlain, Assistant Professor of Anthropology at Clark University, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, expressed the view that Egyptian civili- 
zation may be said in some respect to be of “Negro origin.” 

Egypt and Ethopia were closely associated in prehistoric periods. 
Petrie asserted that at the earliest period in which human remains 
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have been discovered, Egypt and lower Nubia appear to have formed 
culturally and racially one land. After centuries had passed, a separa- 
tion developed. Ethiopia, with its mountainous country and limited 
agricultural facilities, held to the old ways and followed the old cus- 
toms. Egypt, with better land and through contacts with the Medi- 
terranean countries, advanced. However, Ethiopian civilization was 
praised by the ancient world and the term Ethiopia was first applied 
to all African people of dark complexion. Egypt, Ethiopia and 
Nubia had close relationships throughout history and these relations 
were continued by invasions, wars, and trade. During the Classical 
period, all the land south of Egypt was called Ethiopia and was known 
as the land of the darker people. George Peter Murdock believes 
that to exclude Egypt, Ethiopia, and North Africa from the considera- 
tion of Africa obscures the influences which have affected Dark 
Africa from the north and northeast and injects an element of un- 
necessary guesswork into their interpretation.” Flora L. S. Lugard 
quite cogently states, “When the history of Negroland comes to be 
written in detail, it may be found that the kingdoms lying toward 
the eastern end of the Soudan were the home of races who inspired, 
rather than of races who received, the traditions of civilization 
associated for us with the name of ancient Egypt. For they cover 
on either side of the Upper Nile, between the latitudes of 10° and 17°, 
territories in which are found monuments more ancient than the 
oldest Egyptian monuments. If this should prove to be the case, 
and the civilized world be forced to recognize in a black people the 
fount of its original enlightenment, it may happen that we shall have 
to revise entirely our view of the black races, and regard those who 
now exist as the decadent representatives of an almost forgotten era, 
rather than as the embryonic possibility of an era yet to come.’’** 

Far to the south of Egypt was the city of Meroe on the Nile in 
the land of Kush which was in the Sudan and was a major center of 
African culture. It had trade relations with Egypt and its influences 
and contacts were also extended southward to Central and West Africa. 
Herodotus calls it “the great city of Meroe, which is said to be the 
capital of the other Ethiopians.”*‘ The spot on which Meroe stood 
has been described as ‘“‘the cradle of the arts and sciences,’ and the 
carvings on its monuments were said to reveal a people in posses- 
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sion of the arts and crafts of civilization. The relations of these two 
regions, north and south in the Nile Valley, Egypt and Ethiopia 
were also manifested in the coins, the implements, the remains, and 
the records of trade. There were invasions of Egypt by the Ethiopians, 
and the result was the interchange of cultures and the appearance of 
Pharaohs of black African origin on the Egyptian throne. There were 
marked Negro influences and intermarriages blending the two types 
so that there were few lines of division between them. Chamberlain 
wrote of this union, ‘Ancient Egypt knew him (the Negro) both 
bond and free, and his blood flowed in the veins of not a few of 
the mighty Pharoahs.’” He also adds: “. . . there is the fact that the 
Egyptian race itself in general had a considerable element of Negro 
blood, and one of the prime reasons why no civilization of the type 
of that of the Nile arose in other parts of the continent, if such a 
thing were at all possible, was that Egypt acted as a sort of channel 
by which the genius of Negro land was drafted off into the service of 
Mediterranean and Asiatic cultures.’’** 

Nefertari (1700 B.C.), the beautiful Queen of Aahmes, the 
Pharaoh of Egypt, who founded the Eighteenth Dynasty was of Afri- 
can Negro descent. She was a woman of “great beauty, strong per- 
sonality, and remarkable administrative ability,’ and was called by 
Sir W. M. Flinders Petri “the most venerated figure in Egyptian 
history.” At the death of her husband, Aahmes (1580-1577 B.C.), 
she shared the government with her son, Amenhotep I (1577-1536 B. 
C.) who conquered a part of Ethiopia. Amenhotep III (1411-1375 
B.C.) was a remarkable builder among the Pharaohs and construct- 
ed the temple of Ammon at Luxor and the Colossi of Memnon. 
A triumphant stele of Amenhotep III in the Cairo Museum shows 
the king in his chariot as it “overthrows Negroes on the one side 
and men of the Semitic race on the other.’”° 

Negroes were in the armies of King Shishak when he led them 
against Rehoboam in 971 B.C. Herodotus states also that two nations 
of Ethiopians were in the army of Sesostris, who was king of Egypt 
and Ethiopia, and in the armies of Xerxes.*° The successors of the 
ruler, Pianki (728-715 B.C.), who was an Ethiopian and reported as 
of “pure Negro blood,” headed Egypt's Twenty-fifth Dynasty, control- 
led its towns with his Negro troops, founded this Ethiopian Dynasty 
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and governed Egypt until they were driven out by the invading 
Assyrians. Steindorff and Seele observe that when these Ethiopians 
came into Egypt, “the throne of Egypt was occupied by a Negro king 
from Ethiopia.” Pianki was succeeded by Shabaka, then by Shabataka 
about 700 B.C.; and Taharba, whose features show Negroid origin, 
then followed him on the throne. He was in command of the Ethi- 
Opian army which assisted King Hezekiah of Israel against the 
Assyrians under Sennacherib. His reign was one of the great periods 
of Ethiopian history. 

The relations of Egypt, Ethiopia, and Africa southward were 
maintained for centuries, and this period of Egyptian history is known 
as its Ethiopian period. Under Thutmos I, Nubia was incorporated 
in the third millennium B.C., when a Hamitic race strongly mixed 
with Negro blood pressed northward from the Sudan and established 
itself in lower Nubia between the first and second cataracts of the 
Nile.** These connections are shown not only in ruling classes but 
in thousands of Africans who served in the armies and were workers 
in the mines and quarries and still others who were engaged in skilled 
handicrafts and agriculture. Black Africans were represented in Egyp- 
tian palaces, temples and tombs, with their inscriptions, drawings and 
carvings throughout many dynasties. 

Egypt by ancestry and culture was a part of Ethiopia and Africa 
south of it. From the Valley of the Nile, this culture passed through 
Egypt to the Greek and Mediterranean world. It seems rarely to 
have occurred to historians that there is also an African origin to 
ancient civilization by way of the lower Nile. Records show that 
Egyptian traders and soldiers moved southward into Kush, known 
also as Ethiopia. They appear to have reached Uganda and the Con- 
go as they penetrated the regions southward. Edward and Josephine 
Carlisle, in their small volume Historical Sketches of the Ancient 
Negro, state: “Egyptian history is Negro history as we have abundant 
proof from the earliest dynasties through Egypt’s age of splendor; the 
royal line was strongly imbued with the blood of the Negro.’ 


Phoenicia and Israel 


The Phoenicians were a seafaring people who lived in the narrow 
territory bordered on the east by the mountains of Lebanon and by 
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the Mediterranean Sea on the west. This was Phoenicia’s great high- 
way although its land trade was also at first with Egypt and North 
Africa. Arab traders crossed Phoenicia with their spices, cloths, and 
perfumes to East Africa and westward to Greece, Sicily, North Africa, 
and West Africa. The Phoenicians founded trading posts on the 
northern coast of Africa about 600 B.C., became masters of the Medi- 
terranean and extended their trade to West Africa. Guided by the 
North Star, or the Phoenician Star as the Greeks called it, they circum- 
navigated Africa, discovered the Cape of Good Hope over two 
thousand years before Vasco da Gamma.** During the reign of 
Neko, King of Egypt, this fleet of Phoenician ships engaged in this 
voyage. Herodotus wrote of the voyage around Africa, “When 
autumn came, they went ashore wherever they might happen and 
having sown a tract of land, waited for harvest, then having reaped 
the corn they put to sea again. When two years had thus passed, in 
the third having doubled the Pillars of Hercules, they arrived in 
Egypt.”** While the West Coast of Africa was difficult to enter, 
contacts were formed by the Phoenicians with the interior, and their 
influences extended into the Sudan. The Yorubans on the West Coast 
also had trade relations with them. 

The Israelites as well as the Phoenicians carried on trading, min- 
ing, and forestry operations with Africa. King Solomon and King 
Hiram of Tyre sent their ships to bring back the produce of the Afri- 
can mines and forests. The relationships between Israel, Egypt and 
Africa to the south were continued through many centuries. Examples 
are well known traditionally. Moses married Zepporah, daughter 
of Ravel, an Ethiopian priest. In the “Song of Solomon,” there are 
the well-known declarations, ‘I am black but comely,’ and “Look 
not upon me because I am black, because the sun hath looked upon 
me.” The Queen of Sheba, who is more often credited with being 
from Ethiopia, made the journey to visit Solomon to learn of his 
wisdom. She brought camels laden with gold, spices and precious 
stones. Solomon exchanged presents with her and both sovereigns 
were pleased with the visit. Abraham, Jacob, and Joseph made Egypt 
their place of asylum. 

The African converted by Philip in the New Testament story 
was the Ethiopian of authority under Candace, Ethiopian Queen, who 
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came from Meroe, the capital of the Sudanese Empire. Joseph, the 
eldest son of Jacob, was sold into slavery in Egypt. He saved Egypt 
from famine and brought his father and brothers there. It is well 
to recall these incidents, for some readers forget that Egypt is in Africa 
and extended southward to Ethiopia and the Sudan. Joseph and Mary 
fled to Egypt with the Christ Child. Color and race were not barriers 
at this time in human relationships nor to the peoples with whom 
they lived. Rank, qualification, and status were the tests of relation- 
ships. 

The bondage of Israel in Egypt was a period of internal growth 
for the Hebrew people who maintained their language, customs, and 
patriarchical governments. There were unavoidable contacts and inter- 
mingling between the Jewish enslaved people and the darker peoples 
of Egypt and Africa. The southern shores of the Mediterranean 
about Africa have revealed evidences of Jewish contacts and “had be- 
come lined with influential Jewish colonies which undoubtedly were 
in constant mercantile relations with the interior of the Dark Conti- 
nent.” It has been alleged that “an Hebraic influence might well have 
penetrated to the very heart of Western Africa.” 

The conclusion has been made with some decision ‘‘that the Su- 
preme Being not only of the Ashanti and allied tribes but most probably 
of the whole of Negro land as well, is not the God of the Christians 
which at a comparatively recent date was superimposed on the various 
tribal beliefs by the ministers of the Gospel, but the Yahweh of the 
Hebrews, and that too of the Hebrew of pre-exilic times, that either 
supplanted the previous concept of divinity in the African mind or 
else clarified and defined the original monotheistic idea which may 
have lain dormant for many centuries or even perhaps been buried for 
a time in an inexplicable confusion of polytheism and superstition.’’* 
When Assyria attacked Palestine, it was Ethiopia's aid which prevented 
its conquest. An army of the Ethiopian King, Tarharka, kept back 
the attempt of Sennacherib’s army to capture Jerusalem and carry 
Jewish people into captivity. Monroe Work asserted: ‘The Negro 
soldiers of the Sudan saved the Jewish religion.’** 

Carthage 

One of the north African areas which also felt the influence of 

the Jewish people was the city-state of Carthage, located in and near 
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the Gulf of Tunis including the present areas of Tunis, Tripoli, Al- 
geria and Morocco. The territory of Carthage extended westward 
to the Pillars of Hercules, now the Straits of Gibraltar, and southward 
to include African tribes with whom trade was maintained. Carthage 
was founded in the eighth century B.C., and slowly became a wealthy, 
commercial state, which had extended its influence over African tribes, 
south and west. Commerce and intermarriage with these African 
peoples were common practices and were encouraged because these 
were then the ways to acquire land, wealth, controls and subject 
peoples. Carthage also employed large bodies of soldiers obtained 
from Africa’s warlike peoples, especially the Numidian horsemen and 
elephant riders, in its campaigns to extend its power.*’ Scipio Afri- 
canus made agreements with the Numidian kings who turned against 
Carthage. With their help, Scipio conquered Carthage. 

Carthage’s great generals in this period included among its most 
distinguished ones, Hamilcar, African Commander, who led his armies 
into Spain and his son Hannibal, also of dark skin, who formed the 
plan of leading the Carthaginian armies into Italy with the bold 
march across the Pyrenees and afterwards across the Alps. Instead of 
attacking Rome, Hannibal went into winter quarters at Capua where 
they were defeated by their own weaknesses. African Negroes crossed 
the Alps with Hannibal and fell at the Battle of Worth. The Roman 
Army's attacks in Africa and a Roman Alliance with Massinissa, King 
of Numidia, which in classic antiquity was inhabited by black Afri- 
cans, led to defeats of the Carthaginians and the destruction of the 
city and empire. 

Greece and Rome 


The early history of Greece is mixed with legend, fable and tradi- 
tion. This shadowy history included the fact that there were African 
influences through North Africa, Egypt and Ethiopia in the beginnings 
of Grecian civilization. Greek tradition tells of the historic glories 
of Ethiopia, and Homer in the Od)ssey XIX sings of it as the remot- 
est nation, the most just of men, the favorites of the gods. The 
mythological connection was emphasized by more factual statements. 
Sir Arthur Evans is quoted, in addressing the London Hellenic Society, 


with the statement that ‘whether they like it or not, classical students 
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must consider origins. The Grecians whom we discern in the new 
dawn were not the pale-skinned northerners, but essentially the dark- 
haired, brown complexioned race.’** William Metford, in his History 
of Greece, notes that there were Ethiopian colonies in Greece and 
that it was “not possible to ascertain what was properly and originally 
Grecian and what had been derived from Phoenicia and Egypt’; and 
it has been said that ‘Greece was a crossroads where vast numbers 
of different peoples and cultures met’ with their wall paintings and 
engravings in the Aurignacian and Magdelian ages by Grimaldi types, 
“probably not unlike the Negro races of today.”*® Reference is also 
made to the King of Ethiopia who brought his troops from Meroe to 
the assistance of Troy in Greece during its siege in the thirteenth 
century B.C. Aesop, the fabler, and Delphos of Delphic Oracle fame 
have been regarded by some authorities as Negroes because of their 
Negroid features. Greek merchants and travelers were in Egypt in the 
seventh century B.C., and in the Delta of the Nile about the Niger 
River. There were many evidences of the close relationships of the 
Grecian people with Africa.” 

Some of these evidences of Greek-African relations have been 
assembled by Grace Beardsley.*' She has studied the art materials 
and found Negro influences represented. These influences were de- 
scribed by her mainly as those of servants and domestics. Carter G. 
Woodson sharply criticizes these assertions with the statement, ‘She 
injects her American antiracial bias into almost every sentence of this 
work in which she undertakes interpretation.”’*” It is well to state also 
that Greece received its slaves not only from Africa but also from 
North Europe and Asia. Painting and sculpture show that the Greeks 
had contacts with the people of color of Africa. Coins have been un- 
earthed with Negro heads, faces, and curled hair. Similar appearances 
are portrayed in the decorative art of masks, jugs, cups, vases, terra 
cottas, rings and bracelets. 

Professor Guiseppi Sergi, of the University of Rome, in The Medi- 
terranean Race, adds in this connection, ‘The primitive populations 
of Europe originated in Africa and the basin of the Mediterranean was 
the chief center of movement when the African migrations reached 
the center and north of Europe.”** George Wells Parker continues 
this opinion with the startling conclusion that the great Greek epics 
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were “the epics of an African people and Helen, the cause of the 
Trojan War, must henceforth be conceived as a beautiful brown skin 
girl.” **—the modern movies to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The early inhabitants of Italy were the Etruscans who migrated 
from Asia and the Carthaginians from Africa. These people were 
later of mixed Mediterranean and African groups. The Italian penin- 
sula was one of the European areas for many centuries to which Afri- 
can migrants found their way across the Mediterranean Sea, and Roman 
expeditions to Egypt also promoted trade with Central Africa as well 
as Arabia and India.*° 

Shortly after the Romans annexed Egypt to their empire, efforts 
were made by them to increase their conquest of the Nile Valley. 
They advanced southward to the Nubian kingdoms of Napata and 
Meroe. Emperor Nero was interested in this expansion and dis- 
patched an expedition to locate the origin of the Nile. When these 
troops reached Meroe, they were furnished with men and boats by 
the Nubian and Ethiopian chiefs.*° The opposition increased as 
they went south, with the travel becoming more difficult; and the 
expedition returned to Egypt with discouraging reports. African 
Negroes marched in these Roman armies and participated in Roman 
conquests. 

The wars with Carthage in the second century B.C., led to the 
Roman occupation of Tunisia and to alliances with the Numidian and 
Mauretanian kings. This step was followed with the creation of a 
Roman province in Africa. By the middle of the first century of the 
Christian era, Rome was the dominant power over the whole coast 
of North Africa. The Roman explorers of this era pushed southward 
again; and the Roman generals, Suetonius Paulinus and Septimus 
Flaccus, reached the Niger basin and “the country of the Blacks.” 
The Emperor Diocletian persuaded the Nobatoe of Nubia to move 
from Libya to the Cataracts of the Nile for the purpose of guarding 
this frontier of the Nile against the opposing African peoples. 
Septimus Severus, Emperor of Rome, was described as having retained 
“the imprint of his African birth and education all his life.’’* 

North Africa was the site of much colonization. Some towns 
were colonized by veterans of the Roman Wars. Land to the south 
of the coast colonies was also occupied for colonization and cultivation. 
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Estates were established and slaves were used upon them. However, 
the central African area was not included in this Roman Mediterranean 
empire. 

While this empire control of North Aftica was maintained, there 
were continued penetrations into the south. Sir Harry H. Johnston 
notes that ‘intercourse had been going on for hundreds, if not thou- 
sands of years between the Libyans and Hamites of northern and 
north-eastern Africa on the one hand, and the Negroids and Negroes of 
the Lake Chad and Benue regions and of the whole Niger basin on the 
other, there can be little doubt, from a variety of evidence.” He adds 
that Roman beads dug up in Hausaland and from the graves of Ashantt 
chiefs differed little from those found in the mud of the Thames 
or in the ashes of Pompeii.** Captives were brought to Rome from 
Africa as well as from Europe and were used as slaves. Ang!o-Saxons 
were sold in the Roman markets as slaves as were other people. These 
Britons were described as barbarians by the Romans. They painted 
their bodies, made war on one another, and were accused of human 
sacrifices. Similar accusations were widely circulated as typical of 
African tribes. 

African States in the Middle Ages 


From the first century of the Christian era to the penetration of 
Africa by European explorers, colonizers and western slave traders, 
there were states and governments which can be compared with the 
contemporary kingdoms of Europe. These states were stable for long 
years; their civilizations, governments and family life were as charac- 
teristic of them as were those in other geographical areas. There 
were similar developments in the medieval histories of Europe and 
Africa. There were kingdoms, states and leaders in Africa as glorious, 
as brilliant, and as lasting as those of the Gauls, Vandals, Huns, Angles, 
Saxons, Jutes, and Franks. There were laws and industrial and eco- 
nomic systems which have rivaled the early kingdoms of Europe." 
Africa is more than a continent which gave the world a labor supply. 
It is a continent with a history comparable to the histories of the 
countries, east and west, which had native and indigenous civilizations. 
Europe had its Charlemagne, its Charles the Great, and Africa had its 


Askia the Great. As Africa is compared with Europe, prior to the 
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period when it had become the possessor of the heritage of Greece and 
Rome—for upon these civilizations Europe built its civilization— 
there will be no occasion for the continuance of the belief in a superior 
race or people. For many centuries in the Middle Ages, African states 
showed a significant continuity. 

Ghana and Mali. \n the Western Sudan and in the region of 
the Niger, Negro kingdoms arose in the medieval period which 
flourished for centuries, with their walled and fortified cities, their 
markets and fairs, and their permanent political organizations. This 
is one of the sections from which many of the Negro slaves were 
brought to America. The earliest Negro kingdom was Ghana, also 
known as Kumbi and later as the Gold Coast, which goes back in 
tradition a thousand years and in history to about 300 A.D. Idn- 
Khaldun, fourteenth century historian, gives an account of the Almo- 
ravid conquest. Discoveries at Gao in 1939 of dated tombstones add 
more historical facts. Ghana's rise began with its trade relations 
for it was at the southern part of the Western Morocco trade routes. 
The Kingdom became an empire as it spread from the Niger westward 
and north to the Sahara. Delafosse describes the boundaries of 
Ghana and states: ‘On the South, the dependencies of Ghana stretched 
to the other side of the Senegal River and as far as the gold mines of 
the Faleme and of the Bambuk, whose product fed the treasury of 
the Sisse and served to operate fruitful exchanges with Morocco 
caravans coming from Rafilait and from Dara; they extended even 
as far as Manding, on the upper Niger. Toward the East, the limits 
of the kingdom reached nearly to the region of the lakes situated to 
the west of Timbuktu. To the North, its influence was felt in the 
very heart of the Sahara and its renown had penetrated as far as 
Cairo and Bagdad.’””° 

In 1076, tribes from the North invaded Ghana and the king- 
dom was converted to Islam. Ghana had by this period buildings 
of wood and stone with glass windows, surrounding gardens, and 


immense wealth. Most of its people, however, continued to live in 
African huts. A large export trade was maintained with the Medi- 
terranean countries. Arab historian, Al-Bakri, who wrote about the 


time of the Norman conquest, gave an account of Ghana, “The 
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Capital consisting of two towns, about six miles apart, one Pagan, 
where the King lived, the other Moslem, containing twelve mosques; 
the court, where the King held audience, surrounded by his horses 
in gold trappings, his hounds, pages holding gold-hilted swords, the 
sons of vassal princes, his viziers, who were mainly moslems, and the 
governor of the city; the army consisting of 200,000 men, of whom 
40,000 were archers; the royal monopoly of gold nuggets and the use 
of gold dust for currency.” Excavations in 1914 by Bonnel de 
Mezieres gave basic proof of this report.°' The influence of Ghana 
under the Almoravids from North Africa reached not only southward 
but northward into Spain. Africans intermarried with the Spanish 
people. Moorish dominance mainly from Africa lasted in Spain from 
711 until 1248 and continued to exist until 1492 with the fall of 
Grenada. 

Towards the twelfth century, the empire of Ghana gave way be- 
fore the growing influence of the Mandigan kingdom of Mali which 
existed for more than thirteen centuries, and its last federated king- 
dom extended from the eleventh to the seventeenth centuries. The 
Mandingoes occupied the valleys of the Niger, the Gambia, and the 
Senegal. Its territory is today occupied by parts of French and 
British West Africa. Its people were war-like and lived a wandering 
predatory life. Bovill asserts in Caravans of the Old Sahara that no 
people in the Western Sudan are more entitled to the title of “empire” 
with usual accompaniments than Mali or Mande or Mellestine. 
There are traditions that these people set out upon the high seas to the 
Canary Islands and drifted with the trade winds to the West Indies 
and to the shores of the Americas. They also later became slave 
merchants for the Portuguese, the English, and the Americans and 
many of their people were sold into slavery. 

The first great emperor of Mali was Sundiata Keita, (1230-1255) 
who is a legend in West African history. He conquered and annexed 
the Sosso Kingdom including Ghana in 1235, incorporated Gambia 
into his empire and established Mali as a new capital. The kingdom 
reached great height during the reign of Kankan Musa (1307-1332), 
whose government lives in oral tradition and Arabian lore with fame 
for the encouragement of the arts and for his building. He encouraged 
agriculture and the cultivation of cotton. Visits were made to Mali 
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by Ibn Batuta, Cadamostoa, a Venetian, and Leo Africanus in the 
latter sixteenth century, and descriptions were written of this period 
in history. The wealth and splendor of this kingdom was revealed 
again when its king, Mansa Musa or Gonga Musa (1307-1332) who 
was ‘‘distinguished by the power and saintliness of his life,” made a 
pilgrimage to Mecca according to Mohammedan custom, which spread 
the knowledge of his kingdom. He took a caravan of sixty thousand 
persons and eighty camels each carrying 300 pounds of gold dust 
valued at a million pounds sterling. His wealth and magnificence 
impressed the East greatly. Mansa Musa was regarded as the greatest 
king of Melle because he developed the military and political power of 
the kingdom. He directed a building program which led to the erec- 
tion of palaces and mosques. Timbuktu was rebuilt, and learned 
men from the University of Fez were invited there. Mosques and 
schools were established in many towns. It was said that this great 
black king was distinguished “by his ability and by the holiness of 
his life; that “the justice of his administration was such that the 
memory of it still lives; and that he left ‘‘an empire which in the 
history of purely African states was as remarkable for its size as 
for its wealth and which provided a striking example of the capacity 
of the Negro for political organization.”*” The kingdom of Mali 
(1238-1488) began its decline in the latter part of the fourteenth 
century, giving way to the growing power of the Songhay Empire. 
Its decline was slow, however, for travelers could still observe its 
greatness in the sixteenth century. 

The Mossi Empire. About the middle of the eleventh century 
there were the two Mossi states constituting the Mossi empire, each 
of which consisted of several kingdoms and governors of provinces. 
These states, unlike Ghana and Songhay, were not characterized by 
conquests of territories, but their armies made attacks on others. The 
history of these states was almost entirely within their own frontiers. 
They were never seriously attacked even by the French. Delafosse 
concluded that they represented “in all of its integrity, a civilization 
which is uniquely and really Negro.” 

The Songhay. Another of these West African kingdoms was the 
Kingdom of the Songhay, which from 700 to 1335 A.D., was rising 
in power and between 1488 and 1591 was at the height of its power; 
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but the Mali and Mandingan Empires at first overshadowed it in 
West Africa. Its first thirty kings ruled from 700 to 1335, the second 
list of eighteen kings from 1335 to 1492, and the third group from 
1494 to 1591. After being a vassal to the kingdom of Mali, the 
Songhay Empire conquered and absorbed both Ghana and Mali. 
Prominent among its rulers was Sonni Ali, statesman and warrior, 
who began his reign in 1464 and ended it in 1492. During his reign, 
he changed his small kingdom into a strong empire, uniting peoples 
and tribes under his rule. He was successful, especially in his military 
efforts, developed the largest known empire in Western Africa, and 
was near the creation of a United West Africa. His fleet on the Niger 
kept the area near this river under his direct control. He conquered 
Jenne, Timbuktu, the Mossi, and subdued all surrounding territory. 

The last dynasty of the Songhay Empire, the Askias, reigned 
from 1494 to 1591. Askia Mohammed I, known as Askia the Great, 
was one of the remarkable kings of this period. He ruled from 1493 
to 1528 and his dynasty was to last almost for the remainder of the 
century. He was not only a conqueror whose empire at one time ex- 
tended from the Atlantic to the lakes in the East, but he was also a 
patron of learning and an able administrator. Lady Lugard described 
him as ‘‘more remarkable for the qualities which usually characterize 
great civilians.” Askia established the University of Sankore, the 
medieval university of West Africa. He made intellectual centers 
of Goa, Walata, Timbuktu and Jenne and invited scholars to them. 
Tolerance for religion was practiced by him so that Mohammedans, 
Jews and Christians were extended invitations as learned men. Laws 
were invoked by him controlling banking, credit, and commerce. His 
kingdom was divided into provinces over which the governors were 
placed. Trade in goods from Europe and Arab lands was encouraged. 
Askia interested himself in taxation, weights, measures, and markets; 
and encouraged the study of law, surgery, geography, and literature. 
His interest in agriculture induced him to dig and build canals to 
bring water to the desert sections of his kingdom. 

The University of Timbuktu was famous in Africa. Black stu- 
dents studied literature, geography, law, surgery, and science under 
black scholars. This was at a time when Northern Europe with its 
population was largely illiterate. Leo Africanus wrote The History 
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and Description of Africa in 1550, and his account of Timbuktu 
stated that there were “at Timbuktu numerous judges, doctors and 
clerics, all appointed by the king. He greatly honours men of learning. 
More profit is made from the book trade than from all other branches 
of commerce.’** This period was described as the time when “black 
poets were welcomed at the Court of Cordova, and the University 
of Timbuktu exchanged knowledge with the universities of Spain.” 
The scholars of Askia’s schools at Goa and Timbuktu made visits to 
the universities of Fez, Tunis, Cairo, Morocco, and Egypt. Askia is 
described as the greatest sovereign who ever ruled over Negro-land 
and that he “was certainly the equal of the average European mon- 
archs of the time and the superior of many of them;” he also has 
been referred to as “perhaps the greatest monarch that ever ruled in 
the Western Sudan.””® 

Military expeditions, civil wars and tyrannical rule characterized 
the reigns of the successors of Askia, and the general decline of the 
Songhay Empire began. Invading Mohammedans contributed to this 
decline. Slave raids were undertaken, and the peoples of the Songhay 
and the Sudan were sold to Arab and European slave dealers. A 
blight was thus placed upon the promising developments of African 
culture in these areas. The Songhay Empire, however, had shown its 
stability and had continued for centuries in its building of a unique 
African culture. 

Hausa, Bornu, and Yoruba. \n the West African area, now 
known as Guinea, which extends from the Bambia to the Niger, there 
were other Negro kingdoms founded. At the same time in which the 
kingdoms of Ghana, Melle, and Songhay were developing, the Hausa 
and Bornu kingdoms were rising. The Hausa kingdom extended from 
the Niger to Lake Chad in the Eastern*Sudan. There were seven 
original states constituting the kingdom, which was a confederacy of 
semi-independent states. Representative government was in operation 
and the courts heard disputes.°* Bornu, in the same area, had an 
historical record which dated from 1000 to 1645 A.D., and extended 
farther into the modern period than the other states of West Africa. 
The causes for the rise and decline of the Kingdom of Bornu are 
similar to those which characterized the Songhay Empire. It was 
conquered by the invading Fulani who were Mohammedan converts, 
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and the tribes of the Sao. The Bornu King was compelled to abandon 
his palace and capital which were destroyed by the conquerors, but 
the kingdom remained intact into the seventeenth century. Yoruba, 
the inner territory from Lagos, reached a high degree of culture. Its 
people came from the middle Nile Valley originally. They lived in 
walled cities and its farmers were good tillers of the soil. Writing 
of these people who lived South of the Sudan between the Nile and 
the Senegal, Frobenius notes they “are the chastest and most ethically 
disposed of all the national groups in this world which have become 
known to me.”* 

Benin, Dahomey, and Ashanti. Benin was another of these 
powerful medieval states tracing its kings back over one thousand 
years. Their industrial arts, especially the work in bronze and ivory, 
reached unusual heights. As seen in the museums of Holland, Germ- 
any, and England, it was the rival of the products of better known 
civilizations. The bronzes of Benin were said to have been “worthy 
of Cellini.” Benin culture is described by Frobenius in the following, 
“Here was an indication of something exotic and the existence of an 
extremely ancient civilization.”°* Dahomey and Ashanti were also 
states which had built strong kingdoms lasting into the modern 
periods.” These states were organized and administered as effective 
governments. 

Hodgkin notes that in this great belt to the south of the Sahara, 
from the Atlantic to the Red Sea, there were extremely interesting 
civilizations. There were governments under dynasties of divine kings, 
as in Europe, with long continuities. They had “a complicated hier- 
archy of officials closely associated with the palace; an elaborate court 
ritual; considerable military forces; and an administrative system Capa- 
ble, in normal times, of preserving public order and raising taxes in the 
outlying provinces.” 

Other kingdoms and peoples were scattered along the West 
Coast and formed states with tribal communities. In Africa, south 
of the Sudan, there were kingdoms among the Bantu, the Basuto, the 


Zulu, the Hottentot peoples and the tribes of the Congo area.*' The 
Zulus of the South and the Spartans of Greece had much in common 


in civilization and fighting qualities. There were powerful states in 
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the interior, and they developed as governments as completely as the 
states of the Western Sudan, Ghana, Mali, and Songhay. 


Postscri pt 


What happened to these African empires? The opening of Africa 
to the nations of the North and West, the search for gold, and the 
application of greed by Europeans, Mohammedans, and outside peoples, 
took their toll of civilization building. DeGraft-Johnson describes 
this outcome as follows: ‘“There was chaos where once there had been 
order. States broke up. There were intrigues everywhere; treachery 
and corruption became the order of the day. Ordered society grad- 
ually crumbled.”** The contributions to a continuous history and 
a developing civilization were checked and adversely affected by the 
rise and expansion of the Mohammedan slave trade to the East and 
the extensive slave trade to the West. Whole villages were depopu- 
lated. Kingdoms turned to slave hunting and trading as more profit- 
able than the slower methods of civilization building. But cultural 
and traditional evidence proves that in pre-European Africa there 
were government and law which do not suffer in comparison with 
the better known systems of Europe and Asia, and a basis can be 
made for the belief in the African capacity for government and inde- 
pendence. There was art which aroused admiration, a skillful tribal 
adaptation, a unity of kingdom, empire, and cultures which deserve 
appreciation and study. There were Roman Catholic Church Fathers 
from Africa—Tertullian, who made Latin the Language of the Church; 
Cyprian, who was a bishop and a martyr of the Church; and St. Augus- 
tine, ‘‘a Father of the Church’—whose works and lives spread beyond 
the continent. 

In the interest of historical truth, the history of Africa, with its 
direct and indirect Negro relationships, is receiving correlation with 


the histories of other nations and peoples; and it is evident that this 
continent is not the habitat of savages and the home of degraded 
civilizations and peoples as was once thought. A timely description 
of the continuation of the tradition that Africa has no history is made 
by Hodgkin in his phrasing: “When people talk, as they still some- 


times do, about Africa South of the Sahara as ‘a continent without a 
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history’ what they really mean is that Africa is a continent about 
whose history we Europeans are still deplorably ignorant.” 

The growing assemblage of historical facts from investigations 
and research, the excavations and discoveries of material remains, the 
conferences of archaeologists, ethnologists, anthropologists, and _his- 
torians, and the institutes and research activities at Northwesiern Uni- 
versity, Boston University, the University of Pennsylvania, Howard 
University, the Library of Congress, and at other colleges and univer- 
sities, are supplementing the earlier evidence produced by the Arab 
historians, classical writers and African oral traditions, that the peoples 
of Africa have histories and civilizations comparable to those of other 
peoples in similar historical stages. However, American historians 
are not keeping pace with European historians in their research and 
study of the history of Africa. Then, too, there are few colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States which give undergraduate courses in Afri- 
can history. In spite of this neglect, the assembly of historical facts is 
causing the passing of the old historical tradition, and it is now being 
recognized that Africa should also have a place in the stream of history, 
not only because of European penetration but also because of historical 
truth. This acceptance has value for Africans as they face new 
futures in freedom and enter the international scene, and it will have 
value for all people who realize that they live actually in one world. 
It is well known that Africa's present is changing and the fact should 
not be neglected that the knowledge of Africa's past has also changed. 
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ANCIENT KUSH, OLD AETHIOPIA, AND THE 
BALAD ES SUDAN 


WILLIAM LEO HANSBERRY 


Where was Ancient Kush, what was Old Aethiopia, and where and 
what was the Balad es Sudan? The origin and original meaning of 
these nowadays seldom used and obscurely understood geographical 
and historical terms are not certainly known. It would appear, how- 
ever, from the now available sources of information, that “Kush” was 
ultimately derived by the ancient Hebrews from the word “Kash” or 
“Kesh” which was one of the ancient Egyptian names for that part of 
Nilotic Africa lying directly to the south of Egypt and frequently known 
in Our times as Upper and Lower Nubia. The name Kush was also 
applied by the ancient Hebrews not only to Upper and Lower Nubia 
but to the territories embraced by modern Ethiopia and parts of 
western and southern Arabia as well. 

The term “Aethiopia’” is generally believed to have been derived 
from two Greek words meaning “to burn” and “the face’, which were 
combined into “Aethiopes” meaning roughly the “burnt faced” or the 
“black faced” men. By extension the term became “Aethiopia’” or the 
“land of the black-faced men.” The term was employed by Greek and 
Latin authors in historical antiquity and in the early Middle Ages as 
the collective designation of practically the whole of the then known 
parts of Africa which bordered Egypt and the Great Sahara on the 
south. That is to say, the designation included not only modern Nubia 
and the present-day Ethiopia but vast regions in central and western 
Africa as well. The central African area was called simply Aethiopia 
Interior while the westernmost regions which bordered on the Atlantic 
Ocean were regarded as the homeland of the Hesperii Aethiopes or the 
Western Ethiopians. 

In Homeric and early Hellenic times the name Aethiopia was also 
applied to extensive regions in western and southern Asia—notably 
southwestern Arabia, southern Persia, and parts of India—which were 
then occupied primarily or substantially by peoples whose skin was 
dark brown or black. In other words, the term “Aethiopia” or “Ethi- 
opia” was used in earlier times in a much more inclusive sense than at 
the present day. 
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The term Balad es Sudan, which is Arabic in origin, is generally 
translated “countries of the blacks” and was employed by Arab authors 
in the Middle Ages as a generalized designation of those vast African 
regions lying to the south of Egypt and the Sahara and extending from 
the middle reaches of the Red Sea coast westward to the Atlantic. In 
the endeavor to curtail confusion, it is customary to divide the medieval 
Sudan (sensu /ato) into three parts: first, the Eastern Sudan which 
included the regions designated on modern maps as Nubia, Kordofan, 
and Darfur; second, the Central Sudan which comprised the countries 
known today as Wadai, Kanem, Bornu, and Hausaland; and third, the 
Western Sudan which was made up of the extensive lands comprising 
the broad river basins of the middle and upper Niger, the Gambia, and 
the Senegal. In other words the African territories known to the Arab 
authors in the Middle Ages as the Balad es Sudan included almost the 
the same African regions to which the Greeks applied the inclusive 
designation ‘‘Aethiopia.” 

None of the African regions just mentioned has been particularly 
noted for outstanding political or military activities nor for distinctive 
cultural achievements in modern times; but according to the testimony 
of some of the ablest of the earlier devotees of Clio’s art, the situation 
would seem to have been vastly different in historical antiquity, in the 
Middle Ages, and in the earlier centuries of the modern era. From their 
own annals and from writings of classical authors we learn that in the re- 
gions lying to the south of Egypt, which were known to the ancient He- 
brews as Kush and to the Greeks and Romans as Eastern Ethiopia, there 
flourished in historical antiquity a great complex of ethnically and 
culturally related peoples who fashioned for themselves three of the 
most famous and long-lived kingdoms of the Ancient World. These 
three old Kushite or Ethiopian states were: first, the kingdom of Na- 
pata which was situated in that part of the Nubian Nile basin lying 
between the first and fifth cataracts; second, the kingdom of Meroé 
which embraced nearly all of the territories lying between the lower and 
middle reaches of the river Atbara and the Blue Nile; and third, the 
kingdom of Axum which was more or less co-terminous in an area with 
modern Ethiopia, Eritrea, and the Somalilands. 

Although some were more explicit than others, most of the classi- 
cal and Oriental authors who concerned themselves with such matters 
were disposed to place the ancient Kushites and the ancient Ethiopians 
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in a primal position among the oldest, the richest, the wisest, and the 
most civilized peoples of the Ancient World. Some, like Diodorus 
Siculus and Stephanus of Byzantium, were inclined to believe, as we 
shall presently see, that Ethiopia was not only the cradleland of the 
world’s oldest cultures, but, indeed, the very birthplace of the human 
race. Pliny the Elder states that that part of Ethiopia comprising the 
kingdoms of Napata and Meroé was ‘‘a famous and powerful country 
as early as the Trojan War’’; and according to Arctinus of Miletus and 
Quintus of Smyrna, none of the many warriors present displayed 
greater valor in the defense of Troy against the Greeks than did “Mem- 
non the Prince of Aethiopia” and his numberless hosts of ‘Aethiopia’s 
swarthy sons.’ In a Biblical allusion to the military might of the an- 
cient Kushites it is recorded in the Book of Isaiah that they were ‘‘men 
of mighty stature,’ a people “terrible from the beginning onward” and 
in warfare, a nation that “‘meteth out and treadeth down’; and in the 
Book of Nahum mention is made of ‘populous No’’—the ancient 
Egyptian city of Thebes—of which it is written, “Kush and Egypt were 
her strength and it was infinite.’” In other ancient Hebrew chronicles, 
as well as in the annals of the Assyrians and other ancient peoples, there 
are recorded repeated instances in which the Kushites of old demon- 
strated on many a field of battle that they were antagonists of the 
type that provide that 
. ‘stern joy which warriors feel 
In foemen worthy of their steel” 

After flourishing certainly for well over a thousand years and 
possibly for a very much longer period as what are commonly known 
as ‘‘pagan”’ nations, all three of the kingdoms of the ancient Kushites 
were replaced by or transformed into Christian states. Following a 
comparatively brief interlude of about two hundred years when the so- 
called “pagan” X-Group people ruled the country, the kingdom of 
Napata was replaced in the middle of the sixth century by the Christian 
Nubian kingdom of Dongola which flourished, as contemporary chroni- 
cles reveal, like the proverbial green bay tree until it was overthrown by 
Moslem invaders from Egypt between the years 1317 and 1368. From 
the same group of sources we learn that the ancient kingdom of Meroé 
was replaced by the Christian kingdom of Alwah in the year 580 and 
flourished as a Christian state for nearly a thousand years. Soba, the 
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capital city, situated near modern Khartum, was destroyed in a Moslem 
assault in 1504, but Christianity is known to have persisted in the region 
for a considerable period after that epochal occurrence. In the course 
of time Christianity was, however, stamped out utterly in all parts of 
the country, and the Crescent replaced the Cross on the royal standards 
of the ancient land. 

According to its own annals and the annals of some of its con- 
temporaries, the kingdom of Axum-——sometimes incorrectly called Abys- 
sinia—dates back as an organized state, at least, to the second millenium 
B.C.; and it has long been believed in Ethiopia and elsewhere that 
Queen Makeda (c.1005-955 1.C.), one of the ancient rulers of Axum, 
was the Queen of Sheba of whom the Bible speaks. From the same 
ptimary sources of information we also learn that Ezana (328-356), 
one of the greatest of the Axumite kings, transformed his kingdom into 
a Christian state about the year 333—-which was, it will be remembered, 
only about a decade after Christianity had been made the state religion 
of the Roman Empire. A part of this kingdom, that over which the 
Emperor Haile Selassie now reigns, has remained a Christian kingdom 
down to the present day; in other words, Ethiopia is history’s second 
oldest Christian state. 

In the course of its long history there were periods when the 
Christian kingdom of Axum enjoyed wide renown for its great internal 
development and its pre-eminence in world affairs. In the sixth century 
it shared with the Byzantine empire the distinction of being one of the 
two most powerful states in the whole of Christendom; and Kaleb the 
Great, who ruled the kingdom from c. 514 to 542, was one of the very 
ablest of the early “Defenders of the Faith.” The remarkable mono- 
lithic churches built by Lalibala at Lasta between approximately 1170 
and 1220, and by some of his predecessors and successors elsewhere in 
the country, have been rightly declared to be worthy of rank with the 
Seven Wonders of the World. Between the twelfth and the sixteenth 
centuries the reigning members of no royal families anywhere enjoyed 
a wider renown in Christian lands than did that long line of Ethiopian 
kings who guided the destiny of what was then the far-famed ‘Empire 
of Prester John.” 

Of the many ancient peoples and nations which occupied the vast 


lands stretching from Nilotic Ethiopia westward to the Atlantic, none 
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was better known to the classical authors than were the ancient Gara- 
mantes—of the kingdom of Garama in southern Libya—who are said 
to have gone to war “in four horse chariots.’’ After having existed, as the 
doumentary evidence indicates, for at least a thousand years as a so- 
called “pagan nation’”—and perhaps even longer, as recently discovered 
archaeological evidence suggests—the kingdom of Garama became a 
Christian state in about 580, but was subsequently transformed into a 
Moslem kingdom by Arab invaders in the ninth century of the Christian 
era. At some distance beyond the Garamantes wefe other apparently 
powerful and well-armed ancient African peoples who would appear to 
have dominated Western Ethiopia in the earlier centuries of the Chris- 
tian era. Of these the ancient authors tell us that the Pharusii went to 
war in chariots “armed with scythes’’; and, along with the Nigritae— 
a neighboring people in the basin of the Niger—took the lead in de- 
stroying the ancient Tyrian (Phoenician?) settlements on the west 
African coast. 

Although the exact course of events is not—from the surviving 
sources of information—altogether clear, it would nevertheless appear 
that towards the end of historical antiquity and early in the Middle Ages 
the peoples of Western Ethiopia or the Western Sudan fashioned out of 
the holdings of the ancient Pharusii and out of old Nigritia a number 
of powerful and well-organized kingdoms and empires, which were 
remarkable both for their longevity and the levels of material and social 
developments attained. The oldest of these was the empire of Ghana, 
which seems to have flourished as an independent state—except for a 
period of about twelve years—from the fourth century until 1203, when 
it was incorporated into the domains of first one and then another of 
west Africa’s medieval empires. 

In what may be described as its “golden age,” which extended 
from the ninth to the thirteenth centuries, Ghana is reported by con- 
temporary chroniclers to have been one of the largest, richest, and best 
governed empires of its age; and even after it lost its independence, it 
exercised wide influence in west African affairs for more than two 
hundred years. Next to Ghana in age and influence—according to 
now available evidence—was the kingdom, and later, the empire of 
Songhay; but another neighboring state, the empire of Mali, may well 
have been quite as old. Both states, like ancient Nigritia, centered in 
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and about the basin of the upper and middle Niger. 


The exact date of the origin of Mali is unknown; but after what 
appears to have been an existence of many centuries it adopted Islam 
as the national religion about the year 1050. Between the years 1230 
and 1359 it was—according to the most reliable testimony now avail- 
able—not only the largest and wealthiest kingdom in the Balad es 
Sudan, or the countries of the blacks, but was in size, wealth, and na- 
tional strength second to none among the Moslem and Christian states 
of that period. The kingdom of Songhay, as such, was established 
between the years 670 and 690 through what was apparently the vol- 
untary union of one of the old royal families of Nigritia with some un- 
known princely house from the north or east. For the next eight 
hundred years Songhay remained, when compared with Axum, Alwah, 
Ghana, and Mali, a comparatively small state. But between 1464 and 
1526, first the great warrior-prince Sonni Ali—'‘one of the born soldiers 
of the world"—and then Askia the Great—one of the ablest political 
administrators of all time—transformed Songhay into one of the largest, 
best governed, and most effectively organized empires of which history 
up to that time had any record. In this expanded form the Songhay 
empire remained in existence until it was shattered by armies of musket- 
bearing Moors from Morocco between 1591 and 1604. In the course 
of its long history of over nine hundred years, Songhay was ruled by 
sixty-two kings belonging to three different dynasties but to only two 
royal families; and, remarkably enough, the names of all of these kings 
have come down to us. The religious affiliations of the first fourteen 
kings who reigned for a total of nearly three hundred and fifty years 
are not altogether clear; there are, however, indication that some may 
have been Christians and others adherents of the ancient “pagan” faith. 
In about the year 1009, the reigning prince, Za Kosei is reported to 
have been converted to Islam, and most, but not all, of his successors 
would seem to have followed, nominally at least, his example. 

Although Askia the Great was a devout Moslem his predecessor, 
Sonni Ali (the great empire builder), though also a nominal Moslem, 
was and always remained at heart a pagan, and the same was true of 
his own and his successors’ subjects for many centuries. As has 


been reported by a number of observers, everywhere that Islam was es- 
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tablished in the Balad es Sudan in the Middle Ages, it had come to terms 
with and adapted itself to Africa's ancient and indigenous religious and 
social institutions; it is indeed reported that not even the devout Askia 
the Great was able to put the women of Songhay in veils and force them 
to give up their ancient African privileges of associating on terms of 
equality with the men. 

In historical antiquity and in the Middle Ages, African lands to 
which the term Ethiopia was applied were situated almost entirely to 
the north of the equator, but with the coming of the Age of Explora- 
tion and the attendant expansion of Europe’s knowledge of Africa, the 
name Ethiopia and its derivatives were also employed as designations 
of lands and peoples throughout the southern parts of the continent. 
Although the earliest attempts to represent the southern projection of 
Africa and the shape of its coast line on the west—which make a rea- 
sonable approximation to geographical fact—appear, first, on the world 
map of Marino Sanuto, dating about 1306, and second, on the Lauren- 
tian portolano which was first published in 1351, it is nevertheless true 
that certain of the classical authors would seem to have had some rudi- 
mentary, though substantially erroneous, awareness of both the Gulf 
of Guinea and the continent's extension towards the south. On some 
early maps the body of water lying to the south of the Hesperii Aethi- 
opes, or the Western Ethiopians, and corresponding roughly to the 
Gulf of Guinea is named either the Sénus Ethiopicus or the Mare Ae- 
thiopicum, meaning respectively the Ethiopian Gulf or the Sea of 
Ethiopia. Following the Portuguese explorations, these names, as 
originally used or in such modified forms as the Ethiopic Sea or the 
Ethiopic Ocean, were applied not only to the Gulf of Guinea but ex- 
tended to the whole body of water bordering southern Africa on the 
west; and, as is indicated on the map by John Senox, the practice con- 
tinued down to at least 1720. The application of the term Ethiopia 
to the southern half of the continent itself had an even longer duration. 
On Fra Mauro’s celebrated mappe-monde, published in 1457-59, a vast 
area, corresponding roughly to parts of French Equatorial Africa, the 
Belgian Congo, and Angola, is designated as Ethiopia Occidentale; what 
is now the Union of South Africa was called Ethiopia Australe; and 
that part of the continent which faced the Mare Indicum or the Indian 
Ocean is designated simply Ethiopia. In Livius Sanuto’s Geography, 
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published in 1588 and known as the first African atlas, one section is 
concerned primarily with the Ethiopian kingdom of “the Christian 
Emperor, Presbyter Johannes,” in whose “‘mountains are many emer- 
alds’’; and in another section there he designates practically the whole 
of eastern Africa south of Prester John’s empire as Ethiopia Inferior. In 
what is one of the earliest European references to Great Zimbabwe he 
says of this monumental and celebrated Rhodesian structure, which he 
places in Ethiopia Inferior, that it was reputed to be not the work of 
human beings but the handiwork of the devil; but it was nonetheless ‘of 
much greater perfection than the fortress of the Portuguese by the Sea.” 

Nicholas Sanson in a map published in 1655 designates practically 
the whole of Africa south of the equator as Basse Aethiopiae which 
he makes the seat of several kingdoms including not only the Empires 
du Monomatapa et Monoenugi—the first in Rhodesia, and the second 
in Tanganyika—but also the Kingdoms of Congo in west Africa. Four- 
teen years later Richard Blome published in 1669 a map on which the 
northern half of East Africa is named Higher Aethiopia, and the south- 
ern half, Lower Aethiopia. Some decades before these two maps 
appeared, the well-known Dominican friar Joas dos Santos, in one of 
the most useful books ever written by a Portuguese author on southeast 
Africa, designated the regions now known as Mozambique and Rhodesia 
as Ethiopia Orientale or Eastern Ethiopia, and it was his opinion that 
this area was the Land of Ophir of which the Bible speaks and the re- 
gion whence much of the Queen of Sheba’s wealth was derived. 

As the preceding review indicates, the term “Ethiopia,” meaning 
the land of the blacks, has been applied by European writers at one 
time or another in the past to practically the whole of Africa lying to 
the south of Egypt and the great Sahara; and as has already been re- 
marked, there was a period in historical antiquity when the term was 
also used to designate important areas in southwestern and southern 
Asia in which a substantial part, if not the majority, of the inhabitants 
were dark brown or black. It has also been indicated that history 
affirms that all of the African regions designated as Ethiopia—and the 
same would seem to have been true of Ethiopia in Asia—were in bygone 
times the seats of cultures, kingdoms, and empires of an order compara- 
ble in all basic respects to those that flourished elsewhere in the world 
during the same period. It is true that more is at present known, and 
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for various reasons, of the cultural and political history of some of 
these regions than of others; and it is equally true that not as much is 
known about any of them as could be desired. But it needs to be re- 
membered in this connection that in recent decades hardly a year has 
passed which has not witnessed significant additions to already existing 
information about the early history of several parts of the great conti- 
nent of Africa. 

As the matter stands at the present time, the early history of no 
part of Ethiopia in Africa is better known than is that of the old Kush- 
ite or Ethiopian regions which were anciently occupied by the kingdoms 
of Napata, Meroé, and Axum, and on which stood in the Middle Ages 
the Nubian kingdoms of Dongola and Alwah, and the Ethiopian em- 
pire of Prester John. As has been previously remarked, certain of the 
classical authors were disposed to believe that it was in Africa's sunny 
Ethiopian climes that the world’s oldest cultures, and even mankind 
itself first appeared on earth. When Diodorus Siculus was travelling 
in Egypt in the first century before the Christian era, he was informed 
by “envoys from Ethiopia” that it was in their country and among their 
remote ancestors that mankind first learned to practice the arts, to 
create laws, and to render worship to the gods. It was also from their 
country, the envoys contended, that ancient Egypt's oldest cultures, 
earliest civilized peoples, and most ancient kings were derived. Al- 
though such ideas are most clearly and fully expressed in the writings 
of Diodorus, the primeval antiquity of Ethiopian civilization and its 
alleged ancestral relationship to Egyptian civilization were among the 
most widely received and the most enduring of all historical traditions 
about non-Hellenic peoples that ever took root in the classical world; 
for it is true that long after the ‘‘glory that was Greece” and the “‘gran- 
deur that was Rome” were no more, it was still widely believed in 
learned circles that it was the Ethiopians of remote antiquity who laid 
the foundations upon which all subsequent civilizations were built. 
Stephanus of Byzantium, a teacher in the Imperial College in Constan- 
tinople in the fifth century A.D. and one of the best informed anti- 
quarians of his age, sums up what would appear to have been the 
generally accepted notion in this respect when he says, “Ethiopia was 
the earliest established country on earth and the Ethiopians were the 
first to introduce the worship of the gods and to establish laws.” 
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To what extent such notions survived in medieval Europe is not 
specifically known; it is reasonably certain, however, that at no period 
in the Middle Ages did Europe ever lose altogether its earlier concepts 
concerning ancient Ethiopia's exalted position in world affairs; nor 
were relationships between, and therefore, mutual knowledge of, Euro- 
pean, Ethiopian, and other African peoples ever as completely severed 
as is commonly supposed. 

Let us here pass in hurried review some of the more significant bits of 
historical testimony upon which the preceding statement is based. We 
shall consider, first, testimony concerned with the interrelationships 
between Ethiopian Christians and their co-religionists in Europe in the 
Middle Ages; and second, testimony treating of Europe's relationships 
with and knowledge of Africa's non-Christian peoples during late 
medieval and early modern times. This will be followed by a brief 
discussion of the evidence which would seem to indicate that medieval 
Europe, or at any rate its centers of learning, never quite forgot the 
classical world’s extraordinary notions about the great antiquity of 
Ethiopian civilization and its pre-eminence among human cultures when 
history was young. 

In a score or more of surviving and published Itineraries dating 
from both before and after the Crusades, there are many references by 
European pilgrims to Ethiopian pilgrims whom they met while travel- 
ling in the Holy Land, and some of these references are very revealing 
indeed. From one we learn that the Ethiopians maintained a mon- 
astery on Mount Calvary; another reports that the Holy Sepulchre and 
the church, which had been built over it, were in the keeping of Ethio- 
pian monks; and by still another we are informed that several of the 
crusading European princes who served as kings of the Latin Kingdom 
of Jerusalem were buried by permission of the Ethiopians in their 
church near the tomb of Christ. According to a most important sur- 
viving papal document, twelve of the popes who ruled the destinies of 
the Roman Catholic Church between 1159 and 1424 are reported to 
have written letters to kings who reigned in Ethiopia during this per- 
iod; and in yet other papal as well as monastic and royal documents it 
is recorded that hundreds of Europeans, travelling as individuals or as 
members of religious or diplomatic or military missions, visited one or 
another of the Christian kingdoms of Nubia or Ethiopia at various dates 
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between 1254 and 1632. Some of these spent the remainder of their 
lives in Africa; but many of them, after sojourning for some years in 
the dominions of Prester John, returned to their European homelands 
where they disseminated through the written word or by oral reports 
their impressions of and experiences among the contemporary inhabi- 
tants of these ancient and far-famed lands. 

During this same period hundreds of Ethiopians, traveling as individ- 
uals or as members of diplomatic missions, visited various parts of Eu- 
rope where they were instrumental in augmenting the already available 
information about Ethiopian lands which were being acquired through 
some other means. In 1165 great excitement was created through- 
out Christian Europe when it was announced that Pope Alexander III 
and Emperor Emanuel Comnenus, of the Byzantine empire, had re- 
ceived letters from the mighty Christian potentate Prester John; and in 
1177 another letter was reported to have been received by Pope Alex- 
ander III from the same great Christian potentate; but exactly what part 
Ethiopian couriers played in conveying these letters to Europe is not 
altogether clear. Did they carry them all the way to Rome and Con- 
stantinople, or were they conveyed by native couriers from Ethiopia to 
the Ethiopian monastery in Jerusalem, and from there carried by re- 
turning European pilgrims or crusaders to their intended destination? 
No one knows; there are, in fact, some scholars who are inclined to 
doubt that either of these reports, and particularly the former, is 
founded upon actual historical occurrences. There have come down 
to us, however, several reports of later missions about which no such 
doubts have arisen or could arise. 

In the year 1275, Yekuno Amlak, the Emperor of Ethiopia dis- 
patched an emissary to the Byzantine emperor, Michael VIII Palaiogos, 
to whom he sent a number of exotic gifts including among other things 
a living giraffe; and about thirty years later the Ethiopian king, Wedem 
Arad, sent a similar mission composed of thirty ambassadors to Pope 
Clement V at Avignon where it arrived in 1308. On July 16, 1402, 
considerable excitement was created in Venice by the arrival of an 
Ethiopian embassy carrying in its train as gifts a number cf African 
leopards; and in 1408 some Ethiopian pilgrims, who had travelled by 
way of Jerusalem, passed through Bologna on their way to Rome. Nine- 
teen years later Alphonso V of Aragon entertained at his court at 
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Valencia two Ethiopian ambassadors in the presence of Cardinal de 
Foix, the papal legate, who reported the matter to Pope Martin VI. 
Again in 1431, an Ethiopian embassy visited Rome where ils members 
were royally received by Pope Eugene IV, who granted forty days of 
grace to all who contributed toward making their stay in /he Eternal 
City a pleasant one. 

In 1441 at the historic Ecumenical Council of Florence, which had 
been called two years before by Pope Eugene IV for the purpose of 
establishing a united Christian front against the rising power of the 
Moslem Turks, and at which there were representatives from prac- 
tically the whole of Christendom except Ethiopia, the Pope was greeted 
with thunderous applause by the assembled delegates when he an- 
nounced that word had just been received that a large Ethiopian delega- 
tion was on its way to the Council meeting from the great empire of 
Prester John. There are still in existence a number of records and other 
reminders of the important part which the Ethiopian delegates played 
in this celebrated, if unsuccessful, attempt to unite Christians everywhere 
into one single and truly universal Church. If space permitted, specific 
mention could be made of many other official Ethiopian missions, or 
individual wayfarers, or private groups of one kind or another which 
are known to have visited one or more of the principal courts of Europe 
during the next two hundred years. Such visits, noted for one thing 
or another, are reported to have occurred in 1450, 1452, 1481, 1488, 
1509, 1527, 1537, 1604, and 1649. 

A study of the records of the interrelationships between the Chris- 
tian kingdoms of Europe and Africa in the later Middle Ages and in 
early modern times would reveal that the peoples of these two widely 
sundered parts of Christendom were not only better informed about 
each other's ways of life than is commonly thought but were disposed, 
on the whole, to maintain toward one another attitudes of mutual 
admiration and respect. Nor was this general situation limited to the 
Christian peoples of the two continents, for there is a substantial amount 
of evidence dating from the same general period which indicates that 
European relationships with and knowledge of other parts of Africa 
were likewise much more intimate than is usually supposed. The re- 
cords concerned also make it clear that the interrelationships between 
non-Christian Africa and Christian Europe were generally attended, 
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particularly during the earlier part of the period, by much mutual re- 
spect and good will. 

It is generally supposed that medieval Europe's earliest contacts 
with Africa south of the Sahara were established during the middle of 
the fifteenth century by the Portuguese maritime explorers under the 
direction of Prince Henry the Navigator; but there have come down 
to us a number of documents of an apparently historical character which 
if taken at their face value would make it reasonably certain that 
tropical Africa had been visited many times by other European nationals 
long before the Portuguese first set foot on that part of the continent. 
Added to this is the fact that much detailed information about the 
interior of Africa is found on maps made by European cartographers 
whose works antedated Portuguese contributions to geographical knowl- 
edge by nearly a hundred years. 

In his famous work, the B/anguerna, Raymond Lull (1236-1315), 
the celebrated Spanish philosopher and missionary to the Moslem 
Moors of North Africa, mentions a journey which is alleged to have 
been made by an envoy of a certain cardinal to the trans-Saharan king- 
doms of the Western Sudan in about the year 1221; and the much 
better known Libro del Conocimiento is alleged to be an eye witness 
account of an extensive journey which an anonymous Spanish friar 
claims to have made in the first half of the fourteenth century while 
traversing practically the whole of that part of Africa lying between 
the Western Sudan and the basin of the Nubian Nile. Although 
some scholars are inclined to doubt that these two reported journeys 
were actual historical occurrences, it is nevertheless generally admitted 
that in neither of the accounts—except for a few misplaced geographi- 
cal regions in the second account—are there any significant observations 
or alleged experiences which are inconsistent with what are known to 
have been the real conditions in the areas concerned during that period. 
It is, therefore, evident that even if the reported journeys themselves 
were fictitious, the geographical details mentioned in each of the ac- 
counts must have been ultimately derived from informants who knew 
the regions at first hand and rather well. 

Though of a slightly later date, there has recently come to light 
a well authenticated account of a European visitor to western Africa 
who might well have conveyed reliable information about the interior 
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of the continent to interested Europeans of his day. The reference 
here is to travels by the French nobleman, Anselme d’Isalguier, through 
much of the Western Sudan between 1405 and 1413. In the course of 
his travels he assembled much information about the geography, plants, 
manners, customs, religion, and languages of the regions through 
which he passed. When not engaged in travel, d’Isalguier appears to 
have spent most of his time in Gao, the capital city of the Songhay em- 
pire where he associated on intimate terms with the nobility of the 
country. There he met, fell in love with, and married the daughter 
of one of the leading princely families of the empire. Some years 
later, he along with his wife and their daughter and a distinguished 
Songhay physician returned with much gold to France where the Afri- 
can physician became a practitioner to the royal family and where the 
descendants of d'Isalguier and his African wife survive to the present 
time. 

In a somewhat different category is another story of French origin 
to the effect that two groups of French merchants with headquarters 
in Rouen and Dieppe had completed at least eight successful trading 
voyages along the west coast of Africa—some reaching as far as the 
Gulf of Guinea—long before the Portuguese made their first appear- 
ance in these parts. The first four of the voyages is reported to have 
taken place in 1339, 1364, 1365, and 1380 and the last four are alleged 
to have occurred in 1381, 1383, 1402, and 1410. The oldest surviving 
account of these voyages dates from 1666-67 but it is said to have been 
based upon the original records which were preserved in the Admiralty 
Registers in Dieppe; these were destroyed, however, by fire when the 
British bombarded the port of Dieppe in 1694. This explanation of 
the loss of what are alleged to have been the original records is ac- 
cepted by some scholars without question, and they are, accordingly, dis- 
posed to credit the French rather than the Portuguese with having been 
the first to establish direct relations with tropical Africa by way of the 
sea. Other scholars, however, reject the whole French account and 
cling to the generally accepted view which awards the palm to Portugal 
for this pioneer endeavor. 

This is not the place to argue the merits of these conflicting claims. 
But it may be pointed out in passing that on a number of the maps of 
this period there appear for the first time many geographical facts 
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about the interior of Africa whose origin can be best explained by as- 
suming that many of them had reached Europe through just such 
means as would have been provided, on the one hand, by the reported 
African voyages of the French merchants and, on the other hand, by 
such overland travels as are recorded in the Libro del Conocemiento and 
in the Blanquerna of the “enlightened doctor,” Raymond Lull. Below 
are but a few of some of the more notable references of this type. 

In the portolan of Giovanni di Craignano, dating between 1305 
and 1320, and one of the very earliest of European maps, mention is 
made of Walata in Ghana, then one of the largest and most flourishing 
trading centers of the whole of the Balad es Sudan; and on the planis- 
phere of Angelino Dulcert, first published in 1339, Africa’s Atlantic 
coast line and the central and western Sahara together with the central 
and western Sudan, are depicted with more completeness than on any 
map that had appeared up to that time. With respect to the coastal 
region it has been said that Dulcert’s map indicates ‘‘a relatively exact 
knowledge” of the coast as far south as the Bay of Arguim ‘which the 
Portuguese did not reach until 107 years afterward.” On the remark- 
able Laurantian portolan, completed in 1351, and the first map in his- 
tory to show a reasonably correct outline of the southern projection of 
the African continent, the Gulf of Guinea and the shore between Sierra 
Leone and the Cameroons are depicted with such a close approach to 
accuracy that it is generally agreed that the map maker almost surely 
derived his information about this part of Africa from an informant 
or informants who must have known these regions at first hand and ex- 
ceptionally well. As the Portuguese did not reach these regions until 
well over a hundred years later, it may well have been that the source 
of this information was one or more of the alleged seafaring French 
merchants from Dieppe. 

While each of the maps so far mentioned offers some sur- 
prising information about Africa, the handiwork of no carto- 
grapher during the fourteenth century reflects a wider knowledge 
of the continent than does the great Catalan Aflas which appeared in 
1375. On the part of the At/as representing the Sahara and the Sudan 
there are shown, with frequent approximations to geographical ac- 
curacy, a number of regions, countries, kingdoms, cities, and towns 
which can be identified in many instances—despite their often mis- 
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spelled names—with many of the places of importance which are men- 
tioned in the now available historical literature of the period. In an 
extensive region to which the name Ginvia is given, but which ts now 
known to have been occupied in the Middle Ages by the empires of 
Ghana, Mali and Songhay, it is easy enough to recognize that ‘“Ten- 
buch” is the celebrated city of Timbuktu; that ““Meli’”’ is the capital city 
of the empire of Mali; that “Guegen”’ is but a modified form of spelling 
Gao, the capital of the great Songhay empire; and that “Tagaza”’ is the 
almost completely unchanged name of the famous ‘‘salt city’’ of which 
the medieval Arab and Moorish authors so often speak. The city of 
“Zodge’’ has been identified with modern Sokoto; and the country of 
“Organa’’ and the city of the same name are generally identified, re- 
spectively, as the kingdom and the capital city of Kanem which were 
integral parts of the great medieval empire of Kanem-Burnu. Farther 
to the eastward in the land of Nubia the city of ‘“Doncella” is certainly 
the same as Old Dongola which was the capital of the Christian king- 
dom of Dongola in the Middle Ages; and “Sobaha”’ is in all likelihood 
but another rendering of Soba, the capital of Alwah which was medi- 
eval Nubia’s largest and richest Christian state. 

Under or near most of the place names on this map are sketches 
of castles or forts or other buildings representing the town or city which 
stands nearby; and in the midst of the area representing the Sahara is 
depicted a camel on which is riding a man with a veiled face and a tur- 
ban on his head. Near this is inscribed a statement which is one of the 
earliest European descriptions of the veiled Tuareg of the Sahara that 
has come down to us out of the past: “All of this region is occupied 
by people who veil their mouths; one only sees their eyes. They live in 
tents and have caravans of camels.” It was by these camel caravans 
that merchants “travel” as is mentioned in an associated statement ‘‘to 
the land of the Negroes of Guinea.” On the part of the map cor- 
responding to the Sudan is placed the effigy of a black monarch seated 
on a throne and holding a sceptre in one hand and a nugget of gold 
in the other. The king wears a long beard and has an elaborate crown 
on his head. Near the picture is an inscription which reads—‘This 
Negro lord is called Musa Mali, Lord of the Negroes of Guinea. So 
abundant is the gold which is found in his country that he is the richest 
and the most noble king in all the land.” In 1375 when the Catalan 
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Atlas was completed and released, the emperor of Mali and the chief 
“lord of the Negroes of Guinea (Ghana)” was Mansa Musa II (1374- 
1383); it may well be, therefore, that the inscription refers either to him 
or to one of his predecessors, the great Mansa Musa I (1307-1332) 
who was universally renowned in his own and later times because of the 
great riches of his vast empire. On the map’s area representing the 
kingdom of Kanem its king is depicted holding an orb of silver mounted 
on a staff of ebony; and on the Vallseccha planisphere which was pub- 
lished in 1439—just about the time the Portuguese were establishing 
their first direct contact by sea with Guinea—the king of Kanem is de- 
picted wearing a crown and carrying a battle-axe, and the king of Nubia 
is shown carrying a scimitar and wearing sandals. 

From the evidence supplied by the maps and reports which have 
been here briefly described, it would appear that most of medieval 
Europe's earlier efforts to establish contacts with and to acquire in- 
formation about the non-Christian peoples of Africa were sponsored by 
private agencies or indviduals; but with the emergence of Portuguese 
interests in such matters, princely houses and royal agencies became the 
chief sponsors of such endeavors. From Prince Henry the Navigator's 
time onward, Portuguese annals contain numerous references to voy- 
ages made to various points on the African coast at the direct behest of 
or with moral and financial support by the royal family or the nobility 
or the nation as a whole. Similar maritime undertakings are known 
to have been sponsored by other countries when the Portuguese were 
forced to share with other powers the profits and other benefits de- 
riving from African contacts and trade. Accompanying the masters 
of the main on these voyages were usually ambassadors or envoys head- 
ing princely or papal or monastic missions to Guinealand, the kingdom 
of Congo, the empire of the Monomotapa, and to one or another of the 
score or more of flourishing city-states and larger principalities which 
dotted the coast of East Africa and took the Portuguese by complete 
surprise when they first appeared in these parts. But not all of the 
missions during these periods originated in Europe, for many of them 
were sent by African kings chiefly to Portugal but also on occasion to 
other European countries. 

One of the earliest of the Portuguese missions to visit a west Afri- 
can court was that made by Cadamosto, Prince Henry’s famous Italian 
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navigator, in 1445-1446 to the Jollof kingdom of ‘Lord Budomel” who 
is described—despite some rather unsavory traits of character—as an 
“Emperor so honest that he might have been an example to any Chris- 
tian.” A little over a quarter of a century later, Sequeira made in 1472 
the maiden Portuguese voyage to the kingdom of Benin and dispatched 
in the name of his king, so it would seem, an embassy to the Oba Ewu- 
ara (1450-1475) who was then nearing the end of his long and_ brilliant 
reign. Although the Oba, or his agent, appears to have received the 
embassy courteously and treated its members with kindness, it would 
seem that they were not permitted to enter the capital city itself. In 
1482 an official Portuguese mission, after extensive diplomatic nego- 
tiations, secured from King Ansa of the Gold Coast permission to build 
the port of Sao Jorge da Mina which was Portugal's first permanent 
settlement in Guinea; and in 1486 another official Portuguese embassy, 
which may have numbered among its members Martin Behaim—the 
distinguished German geographer of Nuremberg—again visited the 
kingdom of Benin and was, on this occasion, granted permission to enter 
the capital city. When this embassy returned home some months later 
it was accompanied, at the behest of the Oba Ozolue (c. 1480-1520), by 
Benin ambassadors whose arrival in Portugal—since they were the first 
of their kind—created a sensation in the country. 

In the fall of 1488 even greater excitement was caused in Portugal 
by the arrival of Prince Bemoy, a high ranking member of one of the 
royal houses of the Jollofs (Walofs) whose dominions then included 
a substantial territory corresponding roughly to modern Senegal. Prince 
Bemoy, accompanied by a number of the nobility of his country, was 
received in Lisbon, in keeping with the royal command, “by Dom 
Francises Coutinho, the Count of Marialva and... all the lords and 
noblemen of the court whom the king purposely ordered to be robed 
and adorned as well as possible.” The prince and his party were then 
conducted to the court where the king had commanded that “abundant 
provisions” be made for their entertainment. The prince was to be 
served “with silver and attendants’ and accorded “‘every civility which 
was proper to his station.” At the ceremony in which the African 
prince was formally presented to the king, John II (1481-1495), many 
of the titled lords, including Duke Emanuel (later Emanuel I), and 
church dignitaries were present. The king and the duke had “adorned 
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their persons with very rich robes... all trimmed with gold and pre- 
cious stones” and the other “titled lords, and bishops and other nobles” 
were  robed with much gentility and exact perfection.” Prince Bemoy, 
described as being about “forty years of age, of great stature, very dark, 
with a very long beard, and with limbs all well proportioned”, is also 
said to have been a man of ‘very gracious presence.” When Prince 
Bemoy entered the royal suite, King John “came forward two or three 
paces from the dais to receive him, raising his cap a little.’ When 
the two met, the king led the prince back to the royal dais and after 
an exchange of formal greetings the prince was invited to speak. This 
he did—with the aid of interpreters—"at great length.” What the 
Attican prince said on this and other occasions and the objectives and 
results of his mission are matters of considerable interest but too in- 
volved to be discussed in this review; it may be said, however, that dur- 
ing the remainder of Prince Bemoy’s stay in Portugal he was accorded 
“every civility that was proper to his station.” 

During the next one hundred years the exchange of missions be- 
tween Christian courts in Europe and non-Christian kingdoms and em- 
pires in Guinealand and the Congo area occurred with a frequency that 
was hardly surpassed by comparable exchanges that were taking place 
between Christian Ethiopia and Christian Europe during the same per- 
iod. Between 1487 and 1500, King John {I sent diplomatic missions 
to the emperor of Mali, the city of Timbuktu and the kings of Tekrur 
and Temale in Guinealand in 1487-88; to the king of the Congo in 1590- 
gt; and ambassadors from the Congo arrived in Portugal in 1494. In 
i510 the king of Congo sent an embassy, including his brother, to King 
Emanuel of Portugal and to Pope Julius HI. The king’s brother did not 
return to the Congo with his countrymen but remained in Europe where 
he studied, took holy orders, and was ordained Bishop of Utica in 1518. 
In 1515 another royal embassy from Portugal arrived in the kingdom of 
the Congo bringing many interesting and useful gifts from King 
Emanuel I. In 1526 and again in 1530, two more ambassadorial mis- 
sions went from Congo to Portugal carrying, among other gifts to the 
royal family, jewelry which had been fashioned by Congolese craftsmen 
out of silver. Ten years later a Congolese mission was sent to Pope 
Paul III; and in the same year 1540, an embassy arrived in Portugal 
which gave to King John III among other gifts a cross, which was re- 
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ported to have reached Benin from a powerful ruler in the interior and 
which was said to be held in great reverence in their country. The 
Portuguese king, supposing that the cross had come from Prester John, 
was quite elated with the gift, but it would appear that the cross had 
been actually received from the Oni of Ife, the spiritual head of the 
Yoruba empire of which the kingdom of Benin was an associated mem- 
ber. 

In 1544 yet another embassy was sent by the king of Benin to 
Portugal primarily for the purpose of escorting the crown prince to the 
country where he remained for several years in pursuit of a Christian 
education. On the death of his father in 1550, the crown prince was 
invested with royal authority, and, under the throne-name of Awhrogba, 
reigned for a period of twenty years. Three years later the kingdom 
of Benin was visited in 1533 by the first British ships to appear in the 
Gulf of Guinea. Captain Windham, the commander of the F'nglish 
ships, says of King Awhrogba that he was “a black Moor’ and “‘could 
speak the Portuguese tongue which he had learned as a child.” Wind- 
ham further reports that the “great reverence’’ which the people of 
Benin “give to their king is such that if we should give as much to our 
savior Christ we should remove from our heads many plagues which 
we daily deserve for our contempt and impiety.” 

Space will not permit specific mention of the many missions of 
one kind or another which travelled to and fro between Africa and 
Europe in the course of the next one hundred years; but from what has 
already been said about inter-continental relationships during late medi- 
eval and early modern times, it is evident that the misnamed ‘dark 
continent’’ was not quite, in the eyes of many Europeans of that age, 
the /erra incognita that modern ignorance has imagined. Nor was 
Europe's knowledge of Africa during these centuries limited to informa- 
tion derived from contemporary European chronicles about contempo- 
rary African peoples. For it is true that during the very centuries that 
direct contacts between the peoples of the two continents were con- 
stantly on the increase, the revival of interest in classical learning made 
available to the generality of European scholars of the period that vast 
body of historical and geographical information contained in the writ- 
ings of ancient Greek and Roman authors about Africa Antiqua which 
had been almost wholly unknown to all but a few cloistered monks for 
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nearly a thousand years. In monastic centers—most of them in the 
Byzantine remnant of the old Roman empire—where the inmates had 
managed to preserve as treasured possessions some of the more impor- 
tant writings of the ancient authors, there must have been throughout 
the Middle Ages a few scholars who always remained reasonably well 
informed about what Greek and Roman geographers and historians had 
said about the ancient Ethiopians; but the monastic centers in Western 
Europe, where such information was available, would seem to have 
been very few indeed. 

Except for an occasional monastery here and there in which could 
be found a copy of Pliny the Elder's Natural History or Pomponius 
Mela’s Geography, there were available to Western scholars almost no 
other Greek or Roman writings of a geographical or historical nature 
until such works were introduced into the West in the last half of the 
fifteenth century by Byzantine scholars in flight from the rising power 
of the Moslem Turks. Among the many priceless Greek and Latin 
manuscripts which were brought into Europe during this period were 
some of the most valuable of all sources of information about the his- 
tory and geography of Ethiopian lands that have come down to us out 
of the past. In keeping with Renaissance objectives and practices of 
making knowledge widely available, many of these manuscripts, which 
were for the most part in Greek, were, either reissued, usually under 
papal patronage, in multiple copies in the Greek, or were translated 
into Latin and later on into the principal vernaculars of the period. 

So far as Africa was concerned, no one of these reissued manu- 
scripts exercised greater influence on the historical thought of the per- 
iod than did Diodorus Siculus’ Bibliotheca Historica or Historical 
Library, of which a Latin edition appeared in 1472, German editions 
in 1608 and 1746, and the English translation by Booth in 1814. In 
addition to making available to Western scholars the ancient Ethiopian 
concept to the effect that Ethiopia was the oldest civilized country on 
earth and that it was the remote ancestors of the Ethtopians who laid 
the foundations upon which all subsequent civilizations, including that 
of earliest Egypt, were based, these editions also contained numerous 
references to the early history of the ancient land, which seemed to in- 
dicate that the bold claims by the Ethiopians may have been in accord 
with the actual facts. Of almost parallel influence in this same connec- 
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tion were the numerous references to the ancient Ethiopians and other 
African peoples which appeared in Herodotus’ Histories, and of which 
translations or new Greek editions appeared in 1474, 1502, 1541, 1575, 
1581, 1618, 1679, 1789, and 1806. In the same general category may 
be placed the references in Strabo’s Geography, which was first trans- 
lated into Latin from the Greek in 1455, and of which other early edi- 
tions appeared in 1510, 1571, and 1620. Among the many statements 
about the Ethiopians in the writings of these two celebrated authors, 
none, perhaps, attracted more attention than did the passage in which 
the ‘Father of History” declares that the ‘‘longlived Aithiopes” were the 
“tallest, the handsomest and the most just of men’; and the almost 
equally arresting remark by Strabo to the effect that the peoples of an- 
cient Ethiopia selected their kings from among persons distinguished 
for their personal beauty, courage, and wealth and that when kings who 
had been great benefactors to the people or country died, they were 
deified and worshipped as gods. 

Of reported events of a strictly military character, none by Strabo 
made, perhaps, a greater impression that did his references to “Tearco 
the Ethiopian’’—the Tirhakah of the Bible—who, as a great wayfaring 
warrior-prince, is said to have travelled as far “as the Pillars of Her- 
cules.” In the same category belongs Heredotus’ celebrated story 
about how an Ethiopian king at the beginning of the sixth century B.C. 
successfully rebuked and defied the “king of kings” of mighty Persia 
when his great empire was at its peak as a world power. In much the 
same vein was the long and stirring account of how yet another king of 
Ethiopia not only rebuked but soundly spanked and then forgave a 
high placed Persian prince—then the viceroy of Egypt—when he and 
his army attempted to seize rich emerald mines which had been since 
time immemorial acknowledged possessions of the Ethiopian crown. 


This book-length and celebrated historical romance, now best known 
under the title Ae‘hiopica, was written by Heliodorus of Emesa in the 
fourth century A.D. Though very popular in late antiquity it appears 
to have been in later times all but completely forgotten until it was re- 
discovered by an ignorant soldier during the pillage of a noted medi- 
eval library in Buda in 1526. The soldier, being attracted by its rich 
binding, secretly carried it off and subsequently sold it to a well known 
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bibliophile who published it at Basle in 1534. Later editions appeared 
in 1578 and 1606. 

If one takes into account the prevailingly truceless and brutal 
character of warfare in Europe during the Renaissance, it is safe to 
surmise that no parts of Heliodorus story made a greater impression 
on his Renaissance readers than did those parts which tell of the humane 
manner in which the Ethiopian king treated the wounded and worsted 
Persian viceroy following his defeat and capture after the war's de- 
cisive battle. At their first meeting the Ethiopian king says—among 
other things, to the Persian prince—''Friend | grant your life. I hold 
it honorable to subdue my enemies by my arms while they resist, but to 
overcome them by my liberality when they are fallen.’ In their last 
meeting the king addressed the defeated Governor in part as follows: 
“Now that I have obtained the object of my going to war, I shall not 
indulge that passion so common to most ambitious men. I shall not 
make my good fortune the minister of covetousness, for my victory 
creates in me no desire to extend my empire. I am content with the 
limits which nature seems to have placed between Egypt and Ethiopia— 
the {first} Cataract. Having recovered, therefore, what is rightly mine 
and wishing to further justice and equity, I shall now return peacefully 
to my own dominions. In the event that your life is spared by your 
master and you continue in your present post, take care that you do 
not attempt in the future to upset the arrangements now and here made. 
In your report to your lord, the king of Persia, say to him that although 
Hydaspes, king of East and West Ethiopia, has overcome you by 
superior might he has nevertheless restored to you what is justly yours. 
Say to him, moreover, that I am most anxious to preserve the peace and 
friendship that should exist between the two kingdoms. But say to 
him further that if he is disposed to renew the war, I shall not be found 
backward.” 

Along with Herodotus’ reference to the Ethiopians as the most 
just of men and Homer's allusions to them as a “blameless race,’’ the 
Aethiopica was primarily responsible for the modern European revival 
of the ancient Greek notion to the effect that no ancient people, despite 
their skill at arms, were more humane and compassionate in spirit 


than was Aethiopia’s high souled folk. 
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Though not quite so influential in this revival as were the works 
already mentioned, Renaissance editions of Quintus of Smyrna’s Fa// 
of Troy—treissued first in 1472 and subsequently in 1496, 1505, and 
1604—did have a significant impact on Renaissance opinions about the 
Ethiopian concept and practice of fair play. The reference here is to 
that portion of Quintus’ celebrated epic which tells the story of the part 
played in the Trojan war by “Memnon, Prince of Aethiopia,” and his 
“numberless hosts” of “Aethiopia’s swarthy sons.’ On one occasion, 
so the story runs, when the Greeks on one side and the Trojans and 
their Ethiopian allies on the other are locked in grim and bloody battle, 
Memnon, the Ethiopian prince, slays in equal combat first Pheron, 
next Ereuthus “battle revellers both’’, and then the godlike Antilochus, 
the darling son of the aged Nestor and the bosom friend of mighty 
Achilles. On seeing Antilochus fall, the white-haired Nestor, feeble 
and tottering though he is, endeavors to rush toward Memnon with 
the intension of avenging his mortally stricken son. When they are 
face to face, the youthful Memnon, observing aged Nestor’s feeble 
frame exclaims: 

.. . Back old man 

It would be to me a shame to fight 

With one so much mine elder: I am not 

Blind unto honor . . . draw thou back 

Afar from battle-toil and bitter death. 

Nay, fall not thou beside thy son 

Fighting against a mightier man, lest 

Men with folly thou should charge, 

For folly it is that braves o’er mastering might. 
And the solicitous warrior-prince was as good as his kindly words, for 
the long-lived Nestor’s life was spared. 

This and other references by Quintus of Smyrna to Memnon’s 
exploits at Troy recall the fact, of which mention has already been 
made, that Pliny the Elder states that Ethiopia was a “famous and 
powerful country as early as the Trojan war’; and here it may be 
added that in his Historia Naturalis or Natural History from which 
this statement is taken, there are many other references which reveal 
what the ancients knew and thought about the geography and history 
of Ethiopian lands in Pliny’s day. Although it would appear that Pliny’s 
great work was available here and there in the West before the great 
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Revival of Learning, new editions were, nevertheless, issued in 1469, 
1525, 1001, and 1669. These, like the geographical and_ historical 
writings of the other classical authors which were reissued during this 
period, are known to have influenced protoundly Renaissance thought 
about the early history of both the eastern and western parts of Africa 
upon which eye-witness reports by contemporary explorers were just 
then shedding so much new and revealing light. 

Although the fact has been all but completely forgotten in our 
own times, it is nonetheless true that on the strength of information 
derived, on the one hand, from the rediscovered and reissued writ- 
ings of Greek and Roman authors, and, on the other hand, from chroni- 
cles reporting the results of early modern exploration—most of Europe's 
leading antiquarians and historians in the earlier centuries of the mod- 
ern era were disposed to accept and advocate the ancient point of view 
to the effect that the black race was not only the oldest division of hu- 
mankind but it was that branch of humanity which took the lead in lay- 
ing the foundations and in supplying the basic ideas upon which the ear- 
lier civilizations of the ancient world—including primeval Egypt—were 
originally built. One of the earliest of the more eminent exponents of 
this point of view was Charles Rollin (1661-1741), the learned author 
of Historia ancienne—published in twelve volumes between 1730 and 
1738—who attributed the establishment of Egypt's earliest civilization 
to members of the Negro race. In 1791 the celebrated French human- 
ist, traveller, and historian, Francois de Chasseboeuf—better known as 
Count Volney—published his famous work Les Ruimes des Empires in 
which he sets forth, along with many other matters, his opinions about 
the position of the Ethiopians in the outlines of world history. Of 
their ancient land he writes, “ .. . there a people now forgotten dis- 
covered, while others were yet barbarians, the elements of the arts and 
sciences. There a race of men now ejected from society because of 
their sable skin and frizzled hair, founded on the studies of the laws of 
nature those civil and religious systems which dominate the cultures 
of humankind.” It may be of interest to note, in passing, that four years 
later while travelling in America where attempts to abolish and efforts 
to preserve the African slave trade were then the cause of much internal 
tension, Count Volney discovered that the passage in the Les Raines 
in which he expressed his views about the black man’s contributions 
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to early civilizations had been omitted from the American edition of 
the book; and in response to this discovery he halted distribution 
of the volume until the passage could be restored. 

In 1790, just one year before Volney’s Les Ruines des Empires ap- 
peared, James Bruce, the first and, in many ways, the ablest of all mod- 
ern explorers to travel in Ethiopian lands, published in his Travels to the 
Source of the Nile, what was a remarkably brilliant, if largely specula- 
tive, explanation of the various geographical conditions and historical 
processes which caused civilization to originate and pass through its 
earlier stages of development in Ethiopian lands rather than in other 
parts of the world. Although the first edition of Bruce's Trave/s, for 
reasons which cannot be explained here, met with an exceptionally poor 
reception, the intrinsic merit of his great work was eventually re- 
cognized; and new editions had to be issued, first in 1805 and again in 
1813, to meet the public demand. In this way the great explorer’s 
thoroughly original and most engaging conclusions about the elemental 
contributions made by Ethiopia to the upbuilding of civilization were 
disseminated far and wide throughout the English-speaking world. 

About the same time that Volney and Bruce were publicizing their 
opinions about the primal position of the black race during the early 
history of man, John Hunter, the great British anatomist and naturalist, 
astonished many of his less scientific and antiquarian-minded country- 
men by championing the view that all of the scientific and historical 
evidence then available pointed strongly to the conclusion that the ori- 
ginal color of mankind was black. 

In the first half of the nineteenth century there appeared a large 
number of publications in which many of the world’s pre-eminent con- 
tributors to the study of mankind's storied past expressed some type of 
allegiance to one or more points of view which were in essential accord 
with those to which Rollins, Volney, Bruce, and Hunter—and others 
that could be named—had subscribed. The space here available will 
permit, however, only very brief mention of a few representative authors 
whose published views were particularly influential in this respect. 
James Cowles Prichard (1786-1848), an eminent English ethnologist 
and physiologist and one of the founders of the science of anthropology, 
after much thought about the matter, concluded, as did his distinguished 
countryman, John Hunter, that early man was black, and that the other 
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races of mankind were derived from the original black stock through 
physical modifications induced by response to different types of cultural 
and environmental influences. ‘The celebrated French antiquarian and 
esoteric philosopher, Antoine Fabre d’Olivet (1768-1825), in his once 
very well-known volume, L’histoire philosophique du genere humain, 
informed his wide circle of readers that in the primordial epochs of hu- 
man history the black race was ‘very powerful’’ and dominated the 
greater part of the civilized earth. It covered, he writes, ‘the whole of 
Africa with powerful nations sprung from it, and it possessed Arabia 
and planted its colonies all over the southern coasts of Asia and far 
into the interior,’ and when at the height of its power, it overran and 
established itself in much of southern Europe as well. Except for pass- 
ing references to the Ethiopian cities of Meroé and Rapta—presumably 
Napata—which are included among the great cities of the far-flung 
empire of the blacks, d’Olivet makes few other specific references to 
Ethiopia in Africa, nor does he enter into any specific discussion of the 
relationship between the ancient Egyptians and the ancient Ethiopians; 
but he says enough to indicate that he considered the two peoples to 
have been, in earlier historic times but nationalized units of the one 
great ethnic complex which he distinguished as the Sudeen or Black 
Race, and which in his opinion anciently dominated the greater part of 
the civilized earth. 

Arnold Hermann Heeren, (1760-1842) the professor of history and 
politics in the University of Gottingen, published in German in 1826 
a volume which was republished in 1833 in English at Oxford Univer- 
sity under the title Historical Researches into the Politics, Intercourse, 
and Trade of the Carthaginians, Ethiopians, and Egyptians. This 
volume had a profound influence on historical thought not only in 
Germany and England but throughout the whole of the Western world. 
Among the facts and theories to which he gives special attention are 
those which led him to the conclusion that it was among the ancient 
black peoples of Africa and Asia—as James Bruce had also surmised— 
that international trade first developed. As a by-product of these 
international contacts there was, in his opinion, an exchange of ideas 
and cultural practices which provided the basic elements out of which 
early civilizations were built. He was also disposed to believe that the 
Ethiopian ambassadors, with whom Diodorus Siculus held his cele- 
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brated interview while in Egypt, were right when they contended that 
it was from Ethiopia that Egypt’s earliest civilized inhabitants and the 
basic elements of its early civilization were derived. He thinks, how- 
ever, that the ideas, the cultural and religious practices, and the knowl- 
edge of the sciences and arts imported into Egypt by the migrating 
Ethiopians were of an essentially rudimentary character when first 
carried into the land of the Pharoahs and were subsequently lifted to 
levels of perfection never quite attained in the country of their origin. 

In the very same year that the original German edition of Heeren’s 
Historical Researches appeared, Frederic Cailliaud, after four years of 
first-hand study of Nilotic Ethiopia’s ruined monumental remains, 
published a four-volume report of his travels under the title Voyage d 
Meroé etc., in which he concludes that most of the basic elements of 
Egyptian civilization were of southern and Ethiopian origin, but under- 
went, in some instances, additional development and refinement after 
their arrival in the northern country. 

A few years after Cailliaud’s revealing report on his journey to 
Meroé was published, another two of Europe’s most eminent pioneers 
in the study of mankind's storied past, shared the honor and responsi- 
bility of directing a well financed archaeological expedition to the Nile 
Valley for the purpose of making an extended study of the monumental 
remains and other relics of by-gone times that were still to be seen above 
ground in Egypt and in northern Nubia. One of the directors of this 
expedition was the great French scholar Jean Francois Champollion 
(1790-1832) who shared with the Englishman, Thomas Young (1773- 
1829), the renown of having been the first to fathom the mysteries of 
Egyptian hieroglyphics; and the other was Ippolito Rosellini (1800- 
1843) who was Professor of Oriental languages at the University 
of Pisa and one of the principal founders of the science of Egyptology 
Champollion died before he completed his formal report on the find- 
ings of the expedition, but in letters written from Egypt and Nubia he 
gave it as his opinion that the ancient Egyptians were not, as some 
scholars were then beginning to contend, of Asiatic origin, but rather 
members of a thoroughly indigenous African race. The earliest in- 
habitants of the country, he thought, were colonists from Abyssinia, 
Sennaar, and Nubia. In Rosellini’s monumental report on the ex- 
pedition’s achievements, published in twelve volumes between 1832 
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and 1843 under th title 1 Monumenti dell’ Egitto e della Nubia, he too 
expresses the view that the earliest Egyptians were members of an Atri- 
can race, but he does not suggest any specia! African areas from which 
they may have come. 

In 1834 G. A. Hoskins, a learned English antiquarian, also made 
an extended firsthand study of Nubia’s monumental remains, and on 
the strength of his own findings he declared himself to be, with respect 
to Egyptian orgins, in full agreement with the conclusions his pre- 
decessors had reached. In his published report Travel im Ethiotia, 
published in 1835—and which is still one of the classics in its field— 
Hoskins writes, “According to Heeren, Champollion, Rosellini, and 
other eminent enquirers, whose judgments were confirmed by my own 
observations, this’—Old Ethiopia or Ancient Kush, sevsa lato—was 
the land whence the art and learning of Egypt, and ultimately of Greece 
and Rome, derived their origin. In this remarkable country we behold 
the earliest efforts of human science and ingenuity.” 

As the preceding review, incomplete though it is, clearly indicates, 
there existed, in the earlier decades of the nineteenth century, a quite 
respectable body of historical opinion which supported the view that 
Ancient Kush, Old Ethiopia, and the Ba/ad es Sudan had taken a signi- 
ficant—indeed, a leading—part in directing the course of human affairs 
in earlier times. By the end of the nineteenth century, however, this 
well-received and widely-accepted point of view had been, in the West- 
ern world at least, almost universally rejected; and the evidence and tes- 
timony upon which it had been based had either fallen into academic 
disrepute or were being almost totally ignored. Africa south of the 
Sahara, in which the ancients had placed the cradleland of civilization 
and where papal and Portuguese annals of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries and European mapmakers as early as the fourteenth century 
had placed mighty kingdoms and empires, had become in most West- 
ern eyes, ‘‘a savage land” which had been since time immemorial, filled 
with “savage beasts and still more savage men.” 

What were the forces and circumstances which were responsible 
for such a complete reversal of the Western world’s thoughts and 
attitudes toward history's eldest, the world’s richest, and nature’s most 
favored continent? The answers to these questions, even in summary 
form, would exceed by far the allotted limits of this entire article; a 
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full discussion would require many volumes. Here it is only possible 
to list, with the briefest comment, one or two of the more important 
circumstances which were responsible for this extraordinary situation. 
One of these was the expanding influence of the concept ex orente lun 
“out of the east {comes} light,” as a result of the epochal discoverics 
which were made in the Near and Middle East following the intensi- 
fication of archaeological activity in these regions during, roughly, the 
period between 1840 and 1910. As a consequence of certain of these 
discoveries and related studies and activities in these regions, there was 
brought to light a considerable amount of evidence which seemed to in- 
dicate to some eminent scholars that mankind and civilization were 
older in the East than elsewhere, and that it was from the East, by way 
of Suez, that the earliest Egyptians had come. 

A second development, and one closely related to the events just 
mentioned, which did much to shatter faith in the ancient and deeply 
entrenched concepts to the effect that Ethiopia was the fountainhead o! 
the world’s oldest, and Egypt's earliest, civilizations were the labois 
and pronouncements of Karl Richard Lepsius, a young and exceptional- 
ly able German archaeologist and Egyptologist, who as the head of an 
unusually well-equipped expedition spent the years 1842-45 in Egypt 
and Nubia or Nilotic Ethiopia where he carried out the most extensive 
study of the monumental remains of the two countries that had eve: 
been made up to that time. Largely as a consequence of his brilliant 
achievements in Egypt and Ethiopia, he was named, shortly after re 
turning home, Professor Extraordinary of Egyptology and Archacology 
at the University of Berlin, where he remained until his death in 1884. 
First in letters sent home from Ethiopia and later in his writings and in 
his lectures at the University, Lepsius, on the basis of his own field 
investigations and related studies, rejected emphatically the traditional 
view that Egypt had derived the basic elements of its early civilization 
from Ethiopia; he indeed concluded that the evidence, as he could dis- 
cern it, made it clear that Nilotic Ethiopian civilization, as it was exem- 
plified in its surviving monumental remains, was in reality hardly more 
than a cultural backwash from Egypt which occurred in comparatively 
late historical times. Being the most eminent Egyptologist of his age 
and the man who trained most of the younger scholars in the field, his 
views, both through his own pronouncements and through those of his 
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students, had a tremendous influence before which the older views 
totally collapsed. 

It is quite true that on the basis of the evidence which he took 
into account, Lepsius’ conclusions were in the main quite justified; but 
it is now known that much of the evidence which was indispensable to 
a definitive judgment on the matter was either overlooked by the dis- 
tinguished savant or was inaccessible or unknown in his times. During 
the years that have passed since Lepsius’ death there has been brought 
to light a vast amount of evidence of many kinds which in its totality 
makes it patently clear that ancient Egypt did indeed derive a substantial 
part of its population and many if not most of the basic elements of its 
early civilizations from the regions represented today not only by the 
Nubian Sudan, and Ethiopia sensu stricto, but from many other re- 
gions in the south and west of Africa as well. 
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TRIBAL ROOTS AND INFLUENCES 


ROLE DIFFERENTIATION IN THE AMARA FAMILY IN 
ETHIOPIA* 
SIMON D. MESSING 


The extended family system presents a situation in which external 
and internal relations interpenetrate each other to a much greater degree 
than in the secularized, urbanized, industrialized societies of the West- 
ern world where the binding force of kinship has been attenuated to the 
vanishing point. In many countries of the Middle East, and in the 
large cities of Africa, Westernization has the latter effect on the family 
and the roles occupied by its members. But in Ethiopia the extended 
family has not yet been affected. 

The Family in Amhara Social Organization 

The Amhara (North-Central Ethiopian and Coptic Christian) 
family is structurally and functionally tied closely to the extended 
family on both the paternal and maternal side. The former is some- 
what emphasized in the obligation the individual owes and in the bene- 
fits he can claim. A sharp division is made between consanguineal 
(wagan, Yasega zamad) and affinal (amachenat) relationships, not 
surprising in view of the ease of divorce from the common form of 
marriage (semanya). But all degrees of kin relations give the individ- 
ual his greatest source of security, psychological and economic. Regular 
and frequent visits to one’s kinfolk are a widely observed pattern (and, 
incidentally, the major cause of absenteeism of Amhara employees). 
All events of the life cycle are occasions for this visiting. Seasonal 





*Excerpted from Ph.D. Dissertation: ‘The Highland Plateau Amhara of Ethiopia.” 
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events, notably the end of the rainy season, are important stimuli. The 
extended patrilocal, patrilineal family usually inhabits its own hamlet, 
but may consist of only a few nuclear families. Farm land sufficient 
for the needs of each nuclear family is allocated to it by the elders of 
the kin group if the land is privately, i.e., kin-owned (‘rest’). This 
type of land tenure is found most typically in the old Amhara provinces. 
Such kin-owned land is inherited only by sons, not daughters (unlike 
the feudal ‘‘gult” land). But if a kin group ts deficient in young males, 
sons-in-law may settle at the hamlet and pass the land on to their sons, 
with kin approval. Otherwise daughters could inherit only movable 
property such as cattle. The villian in Amhara family tradition is not 
the mother-in-law but the stepmother-in-law. Folklore insists that she 
seeks to create a cleavage in a happy marriage by advising her step- 
daughter not to fuss in the interest of her husband. In order to avoid 
such a situation, landless young bridegrooms hesitate before moving 
to the hamlet of land-rich-in-laws. 

Kinship terms that are considered ‘respectful are usually also con- 
sidered “endearing.” (In Parsonian terms this would render them 
“instrumental” and ‘expressive’ at the same time!) For example, the 
address “‘gashey” (lit. my shield) expresses endearment and respect 
toward an older male relative, but it is instrumental in requesting and 
receiving protection also. On the other hand, a person without kin- 
folk is considered barely alive. This belief is so strong that Amhara 
society has formalized several ways of establishing artificial kinship 
(zamad hona), foster-parenthood (enjara abbat) or complete adoption 
(yatut abbat), requested not only for children, but directly by adoles- 
cents and even adults. The basic requirements are that the applicant 
be of the Abyssinian Coptic religion, and “of good bones’’ (attentam), 
i.e., not an offspring of former slaves from the lowland, Shangalla 
tribe. Thus “expressive” and “instrumental” roles form a closely knit 
web of human relations in the Amhara family. 


Stratification by Sex and Class 


Another set of interwoven complexities arises from the Amhara 
distinction between the roles of noblewomen and of commoner females. 
Noblewomen are granted almost all the prerogatives of male noblemen. 
They have been known to lead their feudal troops into battle. From 
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earliest childhood on, servants and retainers treat them with equal de- 
ference. After death, the memorial feast (tazkar) is as elaborate as 
that of noblemen. During life they are exempt from most of the dis- 
abilities of the female sex. They ride large, imported mules, using 
men’s saddles, and wearing men’s jodphurs under their wide cotton 
skirts. They need not redrape the toga (shamma) in the respectful 
manner of commoner women, on any occasion except going to church. 
There, the priests bow, and may permit noblewomen entrance into the 
outermost of the three enclosures at the spot usually reserved for aged 
nuns, while other females may not enter the church at all. Many land- 
owning noblewomen have become founders and sponsors of local Coptic 
churches, in which case they usually appoint male administrators from 
among kinsmen over the land given to the church for its maintenance, 
or exercise indirect control through the local head priest (qes gobaz). 

The commoner, peasant woman has a much lower legal status as 
a female. Her oath (semanya) ts not valid in traditional law, and all 
her contracting functions must be carried out through a male kinsman. 
Nevertheless, her legal position is not as weak as that of the Muslim 
Arab woman. The Amhara divorcee may claim half her husband's 
movable property. To protect her from undue physical abuse in mar- 
riage, the bride is assigned two male protectors (mize) from among the 
bridegroom's kin. The proverb says: ‘For confession—go to the 
priest, for (selfless) love—go to the mize.” The social inferiority of 
the commoner woman is associated with her inferior position in the 
division of labor. Hers is manual and menial, that of hauler of water 
and hewer of wood—or collector of cow dung for fuel. The baby she 
carries on her back and nurses for two years renders the peasant house- 
wife physically unclean in the long dry season. She is not permitted 
to carry a flywhisk (chera) made of horsehair or monkey hair, other- 
wise she would be criticized as proud and “rudely presumptuous.” 

Her social position improves somewhat with advancing age. She 
lords it over her daughters-in-law who have taken over the menial tasks. 
If she survives her husband she may take vows as a nun, nearly all of 
whom are old women in Ethiopia. A young woman who marries a 
Coptic priest shares some of the social dignity of his position. All 
women can claim protection from their kinfolk, even after marriage and 
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distant residence. She is regarded as needing protection and imposed 
discipline because of “psychological weakness.” This ascribed weak- 
ness largely determines the roles assigned her in the traditional Amhara 
society. 


Role Differentiation Throughout the Life Cycle 


In many tradition-oriented societies role differentiation is regulated 
by a series of statuses correlated with one’s age. The individual and 
others of this age group advance from position to position assuming 
different responsibilities and powers at different ages. One is first an 
apprentice, then a warrior, a married man, and finally an elder coun- 
selor. Thus role differentiation is closely connected with division of 
labor by age and with associated values. 

In the Amhara family, the role of the male adolescent is equated 
with that of a person of the servant class (ashkar) and the same term 
is indeed used in address. Similarly, the female adolescent prior to 
marriage is addressed as handmaiden, servant maid (leja garad). Even 
boys attending the traditional church school do chores of pasturing 
flocks, before and after lessons, and school is recessed during plowing 
and harvesting seasons. ‘The ‘‘ashkar’’ must always be at the beck and 
call of his father and elders. He is admonished by example and pro- 
verb, to trust his elders more than his peers: ‘‘A village full of young 
men in one year it will become a desert.” Fathers feel obliged to defend 
their authority in the family. ‘The proverb quotes a father addressing 
his son: ‘“The hyena said: Sheep, if 1 do not eat you, you would de- 
vour me.” Stratification by age can outrank stratification by sex, e.g., 
in the aforementioned exemptions granted aged women and nuns, from 
the social and religious disabilities of sex. The safeguarding of roles 
along lines of division by sex begins at birth. In many districts cli- 
torectomy is performed on baby girls, to assure later dominance of the 
husband in sexual relations. For it is believed that the operation re- 
duces the egotistical part of her sensuality, and that women not so 
operated upon are very difficult to satisfy. No marked distinction is 
made, however, between the care given baby girls and boys (unlike in 
Arab countries). Both infants are nursed for two years and are never 
out of touch of the body of the mother or her substitute. It is rare for 
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an Amhara woman to conceive again while still nursing an infant, and 
weaning is gradual and late. This warm care is not merely “expressive” 
(in Parson’s term) but is considered her task, above that even of the 
ones she owes her husband. 

From age two to about seven, the child passes through an age grade 
of maximum freedom and experimentation with all of life around him, 
limited by hardly any imposed discipline. Enculturation during that peri- 
od takes place largely in the peer playgroup and with somewhat 
older siblings. Sanctions take the form of physical hazing and verbal 
insults—the latter a fine art in Amhara peasant subculture. Adults 
rarely interfere, and the children make their own toys, build their own 
little huts and play house in them. The next stage, from age six or 
seven onward, is one in which youngsters can and do perform a number 
of useful chores in the division of labor, and adult disciplining begins. 
Role differentiation by sex takes the form of the boys following their 
fathers about to learn their tasks, while girls imitate and help their 
mothers. The former soon take over the pasturing of cattle and sheep, 
and guard the grain from birds and baboons. Neglect of duty 1s 
punished quickly and often harshly by an enraged parent, but there 
is no coldblooded ‘‘woodshed”’ punishment. 

Because of these chores, formal education in rural areas rarely 
begins betore age 11. Until the present generation, the Abyssinian 
Coptic church had practically a monopoly on formal education, and for 
the large majority of children who receive any literate education at all 
this is still true. Enrollment in church school (of boys only) begins at 
age 11, and lasts for three years, at the nearest larger church. Those 
who wish to study beyond that level must travel to a monastery school 
where they receive training as choristers and scribes (dabtara), or apply 
for ordination into the priesthood. For all young men, educated or 
not, church festivals provide occasions to symbolize their emergence 
to warrior status. Christmas is actually known as “ganna,” the name 
of the hockey-like game played on that day; and on Epiphany, the 
major religious holy day of the year, a tournament is fought on horse- 
back with wooden lances (guks). Adolescence for the female is an 
abbreviated period, for she is married, for the first time, usually by age 
15. This transfers her to the heavier work load of the housewife, 
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which includes the daily crushing of barley, beer-brewing, and spinning. 
The most common form of marriage is “oath” (semanya), a kin affair, 
which can be dissolved since it is without benefit of clergy save for a 
perfunctory blessing by the priest. Usually only priests and some 
noblemen marry in church (qurban) for this union cannot be dissolved. 
A third form, temporary marriage by salary (damoz) is rarer now ex- 
cept among some travellers. 

In view of the relatively short life span, a man at the age of 40 begins 
to regard himself as an elder (shemagalye). He is considered serious, 
wise, past his physical prime but just reaching his mental prime in 
wisdom and human relations. His tasks include the parcelling out of 
kin-owned land to the nuclear families for use; arbitrating marriage 
negotiations, etc.; he is highly respected but if he were to try to prove 
his strength in warlike games against young men he would be mocked. 
Old age is a far more difficult period for old women of the commoner 
class, for they have no function outside the nuclear home. This is one 
reason why they tend to take vows as nuns, which opens a number of 
simple but respected tasks for them. 


Conclusion 


Roles, tasks, and expressive behavior in the Amhara family are 
closely interwoven. Kin visiting, for example, is a duty of both males 
and females, a task as well as expression of affection. Similarly, Am- 
hara kinship terms involve reciprocal principles of both obligation and 
affection. Role differentiation in the Amhara family depends on fac- 
tors other than division of tasks versus affective expression. One such 
important factor 1s the position of the family in the social hierarchy of 
nobility. The role of the commoner Amhara housewife emphasizes 
her tasks while her husband exercises expressive behavior; e.g., with 
visitors even if the latter are her kinsmen. This is not the case among 
the nobility. By contrast, Western man finds security not in the closed 
circle of family relationships but in his job and the company. Western 
woman patronizes ‘less work for mother” retail shops, and dominates 
“expressive” conversation with visitors. This is almost the reverse of 
the Amhara situation, a fact that should be borne in mind when soci- 
ological generalizations are attempted. 
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TRADITIONAL AND MODERN PATTERNS OF 
SUCCESSION TO POLITICAL OFFICE AMONG THE 
MOSSI OF THE VOLTAIC REPUBLIC* 


ELLIOTT P. SAINNER 


A characteristic of kingship shared by early European monarchies 
and many African societies has been the hazardous interregnum. In 
Europe this period was a time of shifting loyalties, intrigues, and bar- 
gained alliances; and the people's cry “the king is dead long live the 
king” was uttered without pause as if to abolish a hiatus that made 
them uneasy. The European monarchy later developed a strength and 
stability which enabled a king to pass on succession quietly to his heir. 
In African societies where the political power of the court was not 
strong, and the line of succession was not clearly delineated, the attempt 
was made to avoid a hazardous interregnum by keeping the people 
ritually ignorant of the death of a king. Only when the electors were 
ready to choose his successor were the people told of their monarch’s 
demise. Even then, there was some real or ritual violence as the 
numerous candidates vied for the vacant office.’ Africans have them- 
selves interpreted these stormy interregnums as being valuable for 
their societies. According to Oberg, in the Ankole Kingdom of Uganda, 
“The Bahima demanded that the strongest of the king’s sons should be 
their leader and that the test should be one of war. The brothers must 
fight among themselves until one of them alone remained alive in 
Ankole Kingdom of Uganda to claim the drum and the mugabeship.”” 
Other African populations believed that violent interregnums served 
to convince the people that a ruler was necessary. The Mossi of the 
Western Sudan was one of those societies which had a difficult inter- 
regnum. In this paper I shall try to show that this pattern coinciding 
as it did, with a flexibility of succession to power among the ruling 
group, enabled this population to elect capable rulers before European 
conquest, helped them to insure the continuity of the ruling dynasty 
under European domination, and is now serving them in good stead 





*This paper was read at the Meeting of the African Studies Association held 
in Boston in September, 1959. It is based upon field work conducted in the Voltaic 
Republic under the auspices of the Ford Foundation African Studies Program (1955- 
1957). The author alone is responsible for its contents. 
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during a period of transition to effective independence. 

The Mossi have the unique distinction of having preserved their 
ethnic identity and political autonomy throughout all the vicissitudes 
of Sudanese history until conquered by the French on September 1, 
1896. The origin of Mossi society is couched in mythological terms. 
According to their tradition they came from Dagomba in the Gold 
Coast (present day Ghana) sometime during the 11th or 12th century 
and moved northward towards the Niger River. During this migration 
they carved out three large kingdoms and many small principalities by 
conquering and absorbing some of the indigenous Ninisi and Foulse 
and Dogon populations, and by chasing the others into the cliffs of 
Bandiagara. In 1328, according to Es Sadi in the Tarikh es Soudan, 
the Mossi attacked, burned, and sacked Timbuktu, then held by Mali, 
and during the following century attacked Walata and Banku. They 
received their first setback by the Ali, and were severely beaten by 
Askia the Great, the usurper of the Songhoi throne, who lead a jihad 
against them in 1499. But their attacks into the Niger bend did not 
cease until the Moroccans became masters of Timbuktu sometime in 
the early 1590's. From that period until the French conquest, the 
Mossi remained relatively quiescent. They developed and maintained 
an economy based on grain cultivation, livestock rearing, cotton pro- 
duction, and trade between the forest zones and the desert. Their 
political system crystallized into a loose confederacy of fairly autono- 
mous kingdoms and principalities, sometimes tribute to the Moro Naba, 
the ruler of Wagadougou. 

Wagadougou, the most important Mossi political entity, was like 
the lesser kingdoms, pyramidal in political structure. At the top was 
and still is the Moro Naba, a lineal descendant of Wedraogo, the 
Dagomba conquerer who founded the Mossi group and Moro Naba 
Wubri, the first ruler of the Wagadougou dynasty. Paying allegiance 
to him, were the princes who ruled such autonomous provinces as Yako, 
Boulsa, Mane, Riziam, and Boussouma. These princes were all sons 
or near relatives of the early Moro Nabas. Directly under the Moro 
Naba were district chiefs who were descended from the cadet branches 
of the ruling family. The villages within the district were in turn ruled 
by the chiefs of the indigenous populations. In many of the villages, 
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the sons of the ruling family, the nakomces, formed a noble class, above 
classes of commoners, serfs, and slaves. Classed among the com- 
moners in many villages were the descendants of former district chiefs 
who had been deposed by the Moro Nabas. The reason that the rulers 
gave for the deposal of district chiets was always disloyalty; but every- 
one recognized that this was an excuse whereby the reigning sublineage 
deposed older branches and provided positions for its cadet or collateral 
branches. 

The governing hierarchy of the Mossi was a lineage with its com- 
ponent minor and minimal branches. Like most lineages, this ruling 
lineage possessed an ideology that ail of its members had equal access 
to its corporate assets. ‘Lhe most impoxtant asset of this lineage was, 
of course, its sovereignty, its right to rule. The nam is the symbol of 
Mossi sovereignty and is described by them as “that force of God which 
enables a mere man to rule over other men.’ The nam was the pos- 
session of Wedraogo, the group’s founder, and of Moro Naba Wubri, 
the first ruler of Wagadougou, and this possession became the patti- 
mony of all their descendants. ‘his being the case, the ruling chiet 
of any village, district, principality, or kingdom did not own the nam 
of that area; he was considered the temporary holder of it, and on his 
death it reverted to the coilective descendants of the royal ancestors. 
A man did not have the right to pass the nam on to any person because 
it was not his. Whenever a Mossi chief was being considered for of- 
fice his commoner electors asked him the following questions: “Before 
his death, did Naba X designate anyone to replace him as chief?” 
This question was asked three times, and the candidate responded 
three times: ‘No! The Naba did not designate anyone. You may 
name anyone you wish; even if he is a blind man or a leper.” 

In actuality, this vaunted equality of access to the nam by all mem- 
bers of the ruling lineage was a legal fiction. And despite the fact 
that all the nobles declared that they could go to Wagadougou to seek 


the nam whenever a chief died, in reality only the members of the dead 
chief’s minimal lineage (often the descendants of his grandfather) 
presented themselves as candidates. Indeed, of all the candidates, 


the eldest son of the dead ruler was the one most often chosen to be 
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chiet. If he was not qualified then one of his younger brothers, or 
one of tather’s brothers or uncles was chosen. Yet, the fiction of 
equal access to the nam was important to the Mossi because it enabled 
them to adhere to their most important political axiom which was that 
“The only man who should rule is one who can keep the country.” 
Regencies were avoided, and persons with physical and character de- 
fects were barred. Moreover, this flexibility gave the electors a wide 
choice of candidates from which to choose the person best fitted for 
chiettainship at any given period. The Mossi have always believed 
that it is ditficuit to rule men and this is what they mean when they 
declare: ‘‘Nanamsé toumdé ya yida fa fa’—"The work of the chiefs 
is the most difficult of all.’* For example, it does not seem like an 
accident that the first ruler, Moro Naba Wubri, was succeeded by four 
of his brothers in turn instead of by his sons. The Mossi had not com- 
pletely conquered the territory, and the young sons were incapable of 
handling the complex political situation. The graves of each of the 
successors to Wubri in different parts of the country remain as markers 
to testify to the difficult task which the early rulers had in controlling 
their realm. 

The Mossi believed, and still do believe, that it was only when con- 
flict developed after a ruler died, that the people realized how necessary 
and valuable a chief was. ‘The death of a chief, especially of the Moro 
Naba, was kept a secret until the war minister arrived at the capital 
with his troops. Only then did the cry go up: ‘The fire has gone 
out!”’; and as soon as it was heard, violence broke out throughout the 
land. Prisoners were released, thieves rifled the markets, and the 
nakonices, or nobles, rode about the countryside doing whatever they 
wished. ‘This custom persisted as late as 1942. Reporting to his 
superior in Abijan about the events that transpired in Wagadougou 
when Moro Naba Kom died, the French commander wrote: “On 
Friday, March 13, 1942, young people, profiting from old custom, tried 
to steal things, but they were stopped and about one hundred were 
arrested.""* Throughout all the chaos which attended the death of a 
king, the war minister remained calm unless an attempt was actually 
made to seize power. He never attempted to stop the public disorder 
or to catch thieves or murderers, because everyone believed that out of 
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all the chaos would come a new appreciation for the task of the chief, 
and a cessation of the grumbling that the chiefs were greedy. 

The Mossi interregnum also served another purpose. It gave the 
electors the opportunity to exhaust and redistribute much of the patri- 
mony of the dead ruler, which was brought to them by his heirs who 
were trying to obtain the chieftainship through bribery. Sometimes, 
a candidate's ability to collect a great deal of goods with which to press 
his suit often revealed to the electors the strength of his following in 
the district or village, for had he been an unpopular man he would 
have had to use only his own resources. 

The Mossi electors were always concerned with the health and 
character of a potential chief, and turned down the most protaising 
candidates who were deficient in any of these qualities. For example, 
when Moro Naba Sanum died in 1890 without leaving a male heir, 
his younger brother, Bokary Koutou, was the strongest candidate for 
the nam. Yet he was passed over, at first, by the electors because of 
his reputation as a bandit and a rebel. We know from Captain Binger, 
a Frenchman who met Bokary in 1888, that this prince was indeed a 
bandit and a slave raider. But Binger, although deploring Bokary's 
conduct, exonerated him on the grounds that the Moro Naba had sent 
him into exile without any means of support. This was true, but the 
reason that Moro Naba Sanum did so was because Bokary had raised 
a rebellion against him as an attempt to obtain their father’s position. 
Bokary was forbidden to appear in the capital; but when he heard that 
his brother Sanum was dead, he took a force of soldiers and hurried 
to Wagadougou fearing that an attempt would have been made to pre- 
vent his election. When he found that his fears were justified, he became 
desperate and secreted a force of Gurunsi warriors around the elector’s 
meeting place, threatening to kill them if he was not named Moro 
Naba. They succumbed to his threat and he received the nam. During 
the customary speech in which a new ruler chose his official name, 
announced his program for the people and the country, or ridiculed his 
erstwhile competitors, Bokary Koutou said: “A hundred ghosts can- 
not frighten an elephant (Wobogo),” meaning that he was not afraid 
of any of his enemies. He thereafter became known as Moro Naba 
Wobogo, and he chose to live up to his boast when the French arrived 
and asked him to sign a treaty of protection with them. He refused 
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and chose to fight, and when defeated, fled to the Gold Coast 
(Ghana). From here he intrigued with the British against the French 
and even succeeded in having his brother poisoned for accepting the 
title of Moro Naba. It was only when the British accepted French 
sovereignty over Mossi country that Bokary accepted his deposition 
and permanent exile. 

Once the traditional electors had chosen one of Bokary’s younger 
relatives, Siguiri as Moro Naba, the Mossi people themselves quietly 
accepted French rule. ‘Their behavior was in this respect similar to 
that of many indigenous populations with complex political institutions 
who had been conquered by the Europeans. In contrast, the neighboring 
Dogon, Gurunsi, and Lobi, whose political systems were very simple, 
and who had been constantly raided by the Mossi for slaves, kept on 
rebelling against French rule, and in some cases shot poisoned arrows 
at French tax collectors and labor recruiters as late as 1941. The only 
opposition which they offered the French was in 1910 when an attempt 
was made to reorganize the Mossi districts for administrative reasons. 
However, when the French changed their policy of direct administra- 
tion to a form of indirect rule, the Mossi remained so peaceful that 
by 1922 there was only one administrator for every 60,000 inhabitants. 

Moro Naba Kom who reigned from 1905 to 1942 skillfully pre- 
served the power of the ruling dynasty during a period when the Mossi 
people were subjected to a rather severe forced labor regime. This 
was also a period during which the administration deposed chiefs who 
ran afoul of its wishes or policies. The political ability of this ruler 
is best exemplified by the order of succession that occurred in the Dou- 
lougou district. In 1895 Moro Naba Wobogo had appointed his own 
son as Doulougou chief in place of Koabga Wedraogo whom he had 
deposed and killed. However, when Wobogo fled from the French 
the next year, his son, the Doulougou chief, killed himself because he 
did not wish to follow his father into exile. The new Moro Naba 
Siguiri placed a son of the former district chief, Koabga Wodraogo, 
as chief of Doulougou. This chief died in 1906 and was replaced by 
a brother. Unfortunately this chief ran afoul of the French, was 
deposed and placed in “obligatory residence” in another district where 


he died in 1927. The Moro Naba then elected another son of ex- 
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Moro Naba Wobogo as chief of Doulougou, but this chief was assas- 
sinated. Thereafter the Moro Naba placed his own brother as chief 
of Doulougou district only to have him deposed by the French in 1932 
for abusing his power. Now the Moro Naba again turned to a de- 
scendant of Koabga Wediago and named him chief, but the French 
also deposed and jailed this chief for incapacity. Finally in 1935, the 
Moro Naba named his own son, Etienne Kongo, as chief, and this man 
was still chief when I left the Mossi in 1957. ‘The interesting feature 
of this succession is that the Moro Naba confined it to three specific 
families: his own, that of ex-Moro Naba Wobogo, and that of the 
ancient chiefly line of Doulougou. In no case did Moro Naba Kom 
attempt to elevate to chieftainship the son or relative of a man whom 
the French deposed. He named a chief from another one of the chiefly 
families, and when a member of this line was deposed, he quickly 
turned to another one. In this way, the Moro Naba never gave the 
French any cause for thinking that he disapproved of their action by 
placing as chief a relative of the man they had deposed. This type of 
succession was only possible because of the flexibility in the Mossi 
mode of chiefly succession. Furthermore, the district people readily 
accepted the chiefs appointed by the Moro Naba because he never de- 
viated from their cultural expectations, or violated the accepted norm 
of succession. 

A more serious attempt on the part of the French to influence the 
traditional political organization of the Mossi came when they tried to 
enroll the sons of the Moro Naba and those of other chiefs in a special 
school in order to make these boys adjuncts in their administration. The 
eldest sons of the Moro Naba and of the officials around Wagadougou 
were all sent to school because they were well known to the French. 
However, in the rural districts, the chiefs hesitated to send their eldest 
sons to school. First of all, they regarded this plan as another form of 
forced labor from which their sons might never return. And secondly, 
because they also feared that if these youths did return as educated men, 


they would have been Christianized, and thereby would have been un- 
able or unwilling to perform the important roles which chiefs had vis- 
a-vis the ancestors. To palliate the French the chiefs sent their young- 
est or motherless sons to schools, or in some cases substituted the sons 
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of their former serfs and slaves who were theoretically also “their sons.” 

The sons of the chiefs and those boys of commoner, serf, and slave 
origins who had gone to the mission schools became the first group 
of educated Mossi. The educated commoners had no function in the 
traditional political system and were readily absorbed by the local 
French bureaucracy. However, since these persons were not sufficient 
to fill the administration's need of literate Mossi, the sons of chiefs and 
even the carefully coached missionary catechists were encouraged to 
join the civil service. The result of this policy was that almost no 
literate Mossi were elected to district and village chieftainship before 
the end of the second world war. 

The relatively rapid political development which came to French 
Africa as a result of the Brazzaville Conference of 1944 and the after- 
math of the war presented the traditional Mossi political hierarchy with 
a grave problem: ‘“Who should represent the Mossi people in the new 
French assemblies and councils both in Africa and in metropolitan 
France?’ There were three possibilities: They could be represented 
by educated foreign Africans; by the educated sons of Mossi chiefs 
whose loyalties were not known; or by the potentially hostile educated 
Mossi commoners. ‘The first hint of the Moro Naba’s policy was re- 
vealed when the Africans were called upon to select delegates to send 
to the French Constituent Assembly on October 21, 1945. _Houphouet 
{ Boigny}, who anticipated the determination of the Mossi to support 
their own candidate, had vainly taken the precaution of sending an emis- 
sary to the Moro Naba prior to the September 8 meeting [which the 
Africans had called to plan strategy}. The Moro Naba proved un- 
amenable to the suggestion that he support Houphouet’s candidacy, and 
insisted on backing one of his own loyals vassals, Tenga Wedraogo or 
Baloum Naba.? This action showed clearly that the Mossi had plan- 
ned to use educated chiefs who could also represent them in the as- 
semblies. The flexible pattern of Mossi political succession enabled 
the Moro Naba and his advisers to meet this new contingency. In 
three districts, Manga, Sapone, and Kaya, the eldest sons of deceased 
chiefs were passed over, and their younger educated brothers were 
elected to the vacant chieftainships. There were some hard feelings 
over the appointment of Sapone, but the reason given was that the new 
chief was partially blind in one eye. I have no data for the reaction of 
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the Kaya people to their new chief. However, in Manga the proposed 
election of a young chiet over his tour elder brothers did cause some 
concern and talk about Catholic machinations because the nominee was 
of that faith. But there was no overt opposition to him once he had 
been elected. His elder brother accepted the wishes of the Moro Naba 
with good graces even though he remains a rather tragic individual. 

The differential treatment that the Manga Naba receives from the 
administration is obvious to everyone. Whereas the other district 
chiefs are still summarily summoned to the administrative center, and 
kept waiting, the Manga Naba sends his assistants to represent him. 
When the Governor of the Haute Volta came to Manga to make it an 
administrative subdivision, he was entertained by the Manga Naba 
while the neighboring district chiefs celebrated outside. It was the 
political power of this educated chief which was responsible for Manga 
becoming an administrative subdivision even though it is located several 
miles from the highway which runs between Wagadougou and Ghana. 
Furthermore, the population of the neighboring district all complain 
that Manga’s population has gained a disproportionate share of all the 
services provided by the governmental agencies whose headquarters 
are there. The fears which the Manga people and the other Mossi 
have had over their chiefs being Catholic have not materialized in 
Manga. Of course, the Manga Naba does perform the rituals on the 
day of the ancestral feasts. These rites are now being performed by 
his father’s brother who has become the ritual head of the ruling line- 
age (and it is possible that this line may become the line which 
performs this task for the now “secular” chief). However, when the 
chief celebrates the anniversary of his conversion to Catholicism at the 
mission, afterwards he holds court in his house where he receives from 
Catholics, Moslems, and pagans alike, the gifts he normally would 
have received in the feast of the ancestors.® 

The most important function of such Mossi chiefs as the Manga 
Naba is to defend the interests of the Mossi people in the territorial 
assemblies and the French councils and assemblies while preserving the 


ruling tradition of the descendants of Wedraogo and Wubri. In his 
capacity as politician-chief, the Manga Naba joined a fellow Mossi of 


rather humble origin in sponsoring several bills in the Assembly of 
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the French Union including one to build up the capital of Wagadougou. 
At home he has taken an active interest in interdistrict politics, and has 
acted as a liaison between his fellow traditional chiefs and the Mossi 
politicians of commoner origins. It goes without saying that he only 
supports those persons who are not opposed to the Moro Naba. Asa 
matter of course, leading Mossi politicians fearing rebuffs from the 
district chiefs seldom visit any of the districts in the Manga subdivision 
unless they are accompanied and introduced by the Manga Naba. This 
kind of co-operation is what made it reasonable for a united block of 
political parties in Upper Volta, the Unified Democratic Party (Parti 
Democratique Unifie) to elect the late Moro Naba Sagha as it’s honor- 
ary president before his death in 1956. At that time, the new party 
stressed the point that its action was guided by the fact that only the 
Mossi people had preserved their political identity throughout African 
history." 

The power of the traditional Mossi chiefs has been ably defended 
by their new politician-chiefs against those Africans who would rele- 
gate the institution of the chieftainship to ethnological musuems. The 
Manga Naba speaking before the Congress of Traditional Chiefs in 
Dakar in 1956 declared: 

Without wishing to direct any reproach to those who 
are demanding the abolition of traditional chieftainships, and 
who severely criticize institutions of whose value they are to- 
tally unaware, we ask them to beware of blaming the desert 
for the grain of sand which falls into the eye. We ask them 
not to compare the chieftainship instituted among them only 
a few years ago, chieftainship which perhaps has been im- 
posed upon them, to ours which has existed for centuries. 

It is not our fault, if the manufactured chiefs among 
them have not known how to perform their tasks and have 
believed that to administer they had to resort to all sorts of 
extortions. One has never placed at the head of our villages, 
districts, provinces, or kingdoms persons who have come 
from elsewhere (former boys, stewards, cooks, or interpret- 
ers), because it could not be done. If in our country there 
are chiefs who are former civil servants [like the speaker, I 
must add} it is that they are persons who have inherited these 
positions according to custom, and in the places of their 
fathers, uncles, or brothers. 
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We Mossi cannot say that the Europeans have introduced 
chieftainship among us; for we are old hands at it. Chieftain- 
ship has always existed among us, and we intend to conserve 
it in spite of anything one may say about it. 

Who better than we chiefs can hope for a rapid evolu- 
tion of our country? However, because of the pride we have 
in the organized society that we have known well before 
French occupation, we wish this evolution to take place with- 
in our specific cultural pattern, to harmonize with, and to 
take into consideration the wisdom which has permitted us 
to conserve the integrity of our homeland until French oc- 
cupation. 

Without wishing to place ourselves against the demands 
of those who are wedded to an overthrow of local traditions, 
we endeavor to state our position clearly: Let everyone 
scratch whatever itches him.* 

It is too early to predict what will be the fate of the traditional 
Mossi chiefs. The factors which made for such weaknesses in their poli- 
tical system—hazardous interregnums and flexibility in succession— 
have certainly ceased to operate. But, as I have shown, by a curious 
coincidence, a form of succession which evolved to meet a particular 
set of circumstances served the Mossi in good stead during French oc- 
cupation, and is now being adapted to serve the needs of a new political 
environment. This flexibility in succession may even provide the 
Mossi with a wide enough choice of candidates to preserve the tradi- 
tional ruling lineages in the face of a changing political system. Further- 
more, this flexibility in political succession appears to be more com- 
patible and less in conflict with the principles of universal suffrage 
which have been introduced in this society to serve the needs of the 
developing parliamentary system. 

The growing use of Mossi traditional chiefs as modern politicians 
has not precluded the opportunity of Mossi commoners to take part in 
the governmental organization of the territory in which their group 
resides. As a matter of fact, there are a number of commoners who 
are well educated, and individually have held high administrative 
offices. However, despite a number of them who have been critical 
of the traditional ruling hierarchy, they have not succeeded in breaking 
the strong hold of the traditional ruling lineage on the people. Some 
commoners have even found it to their advantage to ally themselves 
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with the Moro Naba and his chiefs. The Mossi commoner who be- 
came Minister of the Interior in the Mendes-France government re- 
ceived the treatment fitting to his rank from French officials in Africa, 
but he bowed humbly and paid homage to the Moro Naba when he 
visited Wagadougou. In return he still receives political support from 
the traditional Mossi hierarchy. Whether or not this man and the 
other Mossi politicians of commoner origin will continue to honor 
and respect the chiefs in order to obtain their support is not known. It 
is possible that this situation will change if the growing number of 
urban Mossi and some of their rural fellows attack the position of the 
chiefs. But for the foreseeable future it appears as though the tradi- 
tional dynasty will remain in power, and may even extend its power 
at the expense of the other non-Mossi groups who are now members of 
the Voltaic Republic. 

The apparent success of the ancient political dynasty of the Mossi 
people to adapt itself to the requirements of the modern world shows 
the ability of African institutions to adjust novelty with tradition. It 
confirms what the anthropologists have always known, that Africa was 
not a /abla rasa on which conquerors could easily impose their ideas and 
institutions. The cultures of Africa were meaningful to its peoples and 
when they could not be maintained, they were reinterpreted to meet new 
situations.” It is quite true that because of historical reasons the Mossi 
did not come into as intensive contact with Europeans as did their neigh- 
bors to the south, and that this is possibly why their institutions have 
persisted. However, the experience of Ghana should make us pause 
before accepting such a facile answer. A British type of Parliamentary 
system was imposed upon that country, but it is changing so rapidly that 
one wonders whether it should have been imposed in the first place. 
It is still too early to tell what the Ghanaian and other modern African 
governments will look like; but one might speculate that within the 
bounds set by the exigencies of the modern world, these governments 
may resemble the traditional African ones much more than those of their 
ephemeral conquerors. 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF TRIBALISM TO 
NATIONALISM IN WESTERN NIGERIA 


RICHARD L. SKLAR 


Tribalism is the red devil of contemporary Africa. It was con- 
demned by nationalists at the first All-African Peoples Conference as 
“an evil practice’ and ‘‘a serious obstacle” to “the unity. . . the political 
evolution... (and) the rapid liberation of Africa.” The case against 
tribalism rests mainly on the premise that tribal movements thrive on 
ethnic group loyalties which undermine wider loyalties to emerging 
national states. Moreover, tribal loyalties are supposed to entail im- 
plicit attachments to traditional values and institutions which are 
thought to be incompatible with the requirements of social reconstruc- 
tion. 

These assumptions are questioned in this article which is limited 
to the discussion of two manifestations of tribalism in southwestern 
Nigeria. The first, pantribalism, is a vigorous offspring of modern 
urbanization and the distinctive expression of ethnic group activity for 
the most politically conscious members of a new and rising class. The 
second, communal partisanship, is endemic to rural areas and old towns 
where traditional values are paramount and the socially cohesive ties 
of traditional authority are binding upon the people. Both manifesta- 
tions of tribalism have given impetus to the growth of mass political 
parties and the movement for national independence. 

It will suffice as background to outline briefly the political setting 
of Nigeria, a nation of some 35 million people (according to a dated 
census), and to identify the main tribal groups and the major political 
parties. Nigeria is a Federation of three political Regions, each of 
which has a Legislature and an Executive Council headed by a 
Premier. In every Region a single “nationality” group of cultural- 
ly related tribes’ is numerically preponderant: The Yoruba in the 
Western Region, the Ibo in the Eastern Region and the Hausa in 
the Northern Region. There are three major political parties: the Ac- 
tion Group, the National Council of Nigeria, and the Cameroons 
(N.C.N.C.), and the Northern Peoples Congress; they control the 
Governments of the Western, Eastern, and Northern Regions respec- 
tively. The Action Group is the official Opposition in the East and in 
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the North; the N.C.N.C. is the official Opposition in the West and 
operates through an ally in the North; the Northern Peoples Congress 
is restricted to persons of Northern origin. The Northern Region, how- 
ever, contains about 54 per cent of the population of Nigeria, and the 
Northern Peoples Congress emerged from the federal election of De- 
cember, 1959 with 142 of the 312 seats in the Federal House of Re- 
presentatives, followed by the N.C.N.C. with 89, the Action Group 
with 73, and 8 members who are independent of the major parties. 
Presently the Federal Government consists of an N.P.C.-N.C.N.C. 
coalition with an N.P.C. Prime Minister, while the Action Group forms 
the Federal Opposition. Nigeria is destined to achieve independence 
within the British Commonwealth on October 1, 1960. 


Pantribalism 


The Yoruba People, or “nationality,” of Western Nigeria com- 
prise a number of tribal sections that have a long history of conflict 
with one another attributable largely to precolonial effects of the slave 
trade. Pan-Yoruba unity was an ideal fostered by a twentieth century 
elite of educated men and women who followed entrepreneural, pro- 
fessional, managerial, and clerical vocations in new urban areas, prin- 
cipally in the commercial centers of Lagos and Ibadan. In 1944 a 
group of Yoruba students and professional men in London organized 
a Pan-Yoruba cultural society called Eghe Omo Oduduwa (Sons of the 
Descendants of Oduduwa).* Four years later the society was inaugu- 
rated in Western Nigeria at a conference attended by illustrious Yoruba 
personalities who claimed to follow the example of pantribal organiza- 
tion set by other tribes and nationalities, in particular the Ibo people of 
Eastern Nigeria. It is not improbable that the founders of the Eghe 
Omo Oduduwa were motivated by interests that were political as well 
as cultural. Most of them were politically-oriented men of the new and 
rising class—lawyers, doctors, businessmen, civil servants, and certain 
far-sighted chiefs—who perceived that the locus of economic and politi- 
cal power was not local but Regional and national. In 1950, leaders of 
the Egbe Omo Oduduwa were among the principal organizers of a new 
political party called the Action Group, which came to power in the 
Western Region as a result of a general election held the following 
year. It was the chief aim of the founders of the Action Group to over- 
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come the ingrained particularism of the Yoruba tribes and weld them 
together behind a political party that would serve their common in- 
terests. In the rural areas and in traditional towns of Western Nigeria, 
chiefs are among the most influential leaders of opinion, and the fate 
of a political party may hinge on the extension of their support. The 
Action Group applied that principle and reared its mass organization 
largely upon the foundation of support by traditional authorities. Two 
powerful inducements attracted various chiefs into the fold of the Ac- 
tion Group: some of the chiefs were nonparochial in outlook and re- 
sponded to the cultural appeal of Pan-Yoruba unity; others were im- 
pressed by the political and economic power of the pantribal elite and 
embraced the new party with enthusiasm or with resignati»n to the 
new facts of political life. 

The rise of the Action Group in the city of Lagos attest d to the 
efficacy of collaboration between a traditional authority and the pan- 
tribal elite. Lagos, the capital of the Federation, is a Yoruba town that 
burgeoned into the principal port and main commercial cen‘er of Ni- 
geria. Prior to 1954 it was administered under the Western Regional 
Government. The population of Lagos may be said to comj!rise three 
main ethnic categories: the indigenous Yorubas, the noni1digenous 
Yoruba settlers, and other settlers who are non-Yoruba. ‘I raditional 
values weigh heavily upon the indigenous community while ‘he values 
and social perspectives of the settler groups are primarily nontradi- 
tional. For about 25 years prior to 1950, Lagos local politics »ivoted on 
the rivalry between a majority of the Yoruba indigenous community 
and the main body of Yoruba settlers. When the Action Group was 
organized in 1950, it derived its following in Lagos mainly from the 
Yoruba elite, most of whom were settlers. The vast majority of in- 
digenous Yorubas and most of the non-Yoruba settlers favored an 
older party, the National Council of Nigeria and the Camerooms 
(N.C.N.C.). Within a few years of the inauguration of its Lagos 
branch, the Action Group managed to obtain the support of a majority 
of the Yoruba indigenes, an achievement that was due largely to the 
efforts of the Oba (Paramount Chief) of Lagos. The latter was an 
enthusiastic proponent of pan-Yoruba unity and he applied his in- 
fluence among the indigenes effectively in behalf of the Action Group. 
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Everywhere in the Western Region, leaders of the Action Group 
solicted the active co-operation of traditional chiefs. Those few chiefs 
who were hostile to the party or obstructed the implementation of its 
policies courted jeopardy. A celebrated case of opposition by one para- 
mount chief, the ex-A/afin (king) of Oyo, created a general impres- 
sion throughout the Western Region that no chief could stand against 
the Government Party and survive. Oyo was once the capital of an ex- 
tensive Yoruba empire, and the A/afim is one of the most exalted of 
the Yoruba chiefs. However, the ex-A/afin was a conservative chief 
of the old order whose relationship with the Action Group deteriorated 
rapidly soon after that party came to power. Supporters of the A/afin, 
including nontraditionalists who opposed the Action Group for political 
reasons, formed an Oyo Peoples Party and decided to affiliate with the 
N.C.N.C. In September, 1954, there was an outbreak of partisan vio- 
lence at Oyo in the course of which several people were killed. The 
Regional Government held the A/afin to blame and suspended him from 
office; eventually he was deposed. In this context the substance of the 
issue at Oyo is irrelevant. What matters to us is the fact that a power- 
ful chief was suspended by the Government and banished from his 
domain upon the recommendation of a committee of Obas (Paramount 
Chiefs) at a joint meeting with the leaders of the Egbe Omo Oduduwa. 
The Action Group may have resolved to banish the A/afin in any case, 
but the Egbe, technically a pantribal cultural organization, supplied a 
moral sanction from the most respectable elements in Yoruba-land, in- 
cluding the A/afin’s traditional peers. 

It must be emphasized that the Action Group as a political party, 
and the Egbe Omo Oduduwa, as a cultural organization, are technically 
distinct organizations. In theory the Egbe is nonpartisan and its rela- 
tionship to the Action Group is wholly unofficial; in practice its service 
to the Action Group is beyond compare. The two associations are virtual- 
ly inseparable in certain rural areas where the traditional chiefs bless 
them both in the name of the cultural and political interests of the peo- 
ple. Frequently, the pantribal organization is employed to settle disputes 
between Yoruba personalities, in particular among chiefs, that might 
otherwise embarrass the Action Group. Occasionally, it has been utilized 
by the pantribal elite, as in the extreme case of the ex-Alafin of Oyo, to 
coerce a recalcitrant chief. In general, the Egbe Omo Oduduwa func- 
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tions as a crucial link between the Action Group, the chiefs, and other 
men of influence to facilitate the implementation of party policies (in- 
cluding policies affecting the position of chiefs), with a minimum of 
difficulty or resistance. 


Communal Partisanship 


Communal partisanship, unlike pantribalism, implies the affirma- 
tion of traditional value. Yet the nationalistic parties have relied upon 
it for mass support in areas of traditional habitation. The Government 
Party of the Western Region has enlisted communal partisanship by 
means of a systematic program involving the co-operation of chiefs. 
However, there are examples of communal partisanship emerging in 
opposition to the Government Party and persisting in defiance of the 
communal chief. Two such cases, at Benin and Ibadan, are examined 
here. 

Benin, the capital city of the Edo people, provides an example of 
conflict between a traditional community and a rising class. The Edo 
are a minority group in the predominantly Yoruba Western Region. 
Some years ago, Edo men of wealth and high social status formed a 
Benin branch of the Reformed Ogboni Fraternity,* an exclusive society 
founded at Lagos by rising class Yorubas who were inspired by the ex- 
ample of European freemasonry. At first, membership in the Lodge was 
restricted to the town elite, i.e., professionals, businessmen, employees 
of firms, and leading chiefs. Subsequently, the Lodge was transformed 
by its leadership into a political machine and opened to all administra- 
tive and business officials, both high and petty. From 1948 to 1951 the 
Ogbonis, under a dynamic leader, dominated the administration of the 
Benin Division to the chargin of its traditional ruler, the Oba of Benin, 
and the distress of the people. Ogbonis are reported to have controlled 
the tax system, the markets, the police, the courts, access to the firms, 
etc. It is said that the members of the Lodge could violate the law with 
impunity, and that they enjoyed special privileges in most spheres of 
political and economic activity. By 1950 Ogbonism had become synony- 
mous with oppression. Moreover, the people of Benin identified it 
with the bugbear of Yoruba domination, and their anxieties mounted 
in 1951 when the principal Oghon? leaders affiliated with the Action 
Group, a new political party under Yoruba control. Meanwhile, non- 
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Ogbonis formed a popular party, known as the Otu Edo (Benin Com- 
munity), dedicated to defend tradition and the sacred institution of 
Oba-ship against the alleged encroachments of usurpers. In 1951 the 
popular party swept the Ogdonis from office in local government elec- 
tions and defeated them soundly in contests for the Regional Legisla- 
ture. 

However, the vindication of traditional value by the electorate did 
not restore the political supremacy of the Oba. His attempts to control 
the Otu Edo were frustrated by progressive leaders of that party for 
whom the cause of tradition had been an expedient means to further 
nationalistic and other political ends. Since the Ogbonis were partisan 
to the Action Group, the leaders of the Ota Edo resolved to affiliate 
with the N.C.N.C. The Oda spurned the thought of affiliation with 
either national party. His primary interest was the creation of a new 
state in the non-Yoruba provinces of the Western Region where Edo 
influence would be dominant, and he organized an independent party 
to attain that objective. But it is perilous for any chief to stand against 
the party in power. In the words of an official report, commenting on 
the case of the ex-A/afin of Oyo, to which we have referred: “The 
shadow of one great Chief, now deposed and in exile, lies across the 
foreground of every Chief's outlook today.” In 1955 the Oba made his 
peace with the Western Regional Government; the Government en- 
dorsed the idea of a non-Yoruba state in principle, and the Oba, in 
turn, agreed to join the Government as a Minister without portfolio. 
A small minority of the Benin people who supported him against the 
Ogboni menace to his authority now followed him into the Action 
Group; but the vast majority remained loyal to their communal party, 
the Otu Edo. Their reverence for Benin tradition and the institution of 
Oba-ship (Chieftiancy) persisted, but they condemned the incumbent 
Oba (Paramount Chief) for his switch to the party that was associated 
in Benin with Ogbonism and class interest. 

Our second case of communal partisanship, at Ibadan, capital of 
the Western Region, reflects an underlying conflict between urban set- 
tlers and sons of the soil. Ibadan, with a population of nearly 500,000, 
is the largest African city on the African continent. Urbanization at 
Ibadan exemplifies the two sector pattern of development that is typi- 
cal of traditional towns. A vast majority of the people dwell in the 
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teeming indigenous sector; they live in family “compounds” of more 
than one hundred people in most cases, subject to the traditional 
authority of a family head. An average Ibadan man divides his time 
between the town and the rural districts, where he cultivates cocoa on 
family land. Men of initiative from other towns and villages have 
settled in the new sectors of Ibadan for commercial and occupational 
reasons. Among them, the Ijebu people are the most numerous. The 
Ibadan and the Ijebu are neighboring Yoruba tribes; traditionally they 
were rivals and in recent years the historic antipathy between them has 
been revived by economic competition. In 1950 the indigene-settler 
conflict reached a climax over issues involving land ownership and local 
representation. The non-Ibadan group formed a Native Settlers Union 
to press for the rights of settlers both to acquire landed property in 
Ibadan on a freehold basis and to stand for election to the Ibadan local 
government. These demands were supported by the pan-Yoruba tribal 
association. 

We have observed that in 1951 the Action Group triumphed in 
the Western election and became the Regional Government Party. It is 
pertinent to this discussion of Ibadan politics that the Action Group 
leader, an Ijebu Yoruba, was the General Secretary of the pan-Yoruba 
tribal union and a highly successful barrister resident of Ibadan where 
he was a legal adviser to the Native Settlers Union. Six Ibadan indi- 
genes were elected to the Western House of Assmbly on the platform 
of an Ibadan Peoples Party. Following the election, five of them de- 
clared for the Action Group and one was appointed as a Minister in the 
new Western Regional Government. The Ibadan chiefs and people re- 
acted sharply. For several years the trend of events had run against 
their perceived interests; Ibadan chiefs had been shorn of their tradi- 
tional prerogatives by a number of administrative reforms; acres of 
cocoa plants belonging to Ibadan farmers had been destroyed by the 
Government in a well-intentioned but costly and unpopular attempt 
to check the spread of a contagious blight; Ibadan lands were acquired 
by settlers who supported various objectionable reforms; and a settler 
personality had suddenly become the leader of the Government. In 
1954 the single elected member who did not join the Action Group 
organized an Ibadan tribal party with the support of the chiefs and the 
leaders of an Ibadan farmers’ movement. The new party, called the 
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Mabolaje, which means in Yoruba, “[Do} not reduce the dignity of 
Chiefs,” affiliated with the National Council of Nigeria and the 
Cameroons. Swiftly the Mabolaje established its supremacy in Ibadan; 
eventually its leader became the First Vice President of the N.C.N.C. 
and Leader of the Opposition in the Western House of Assembly. 
Only a small minority of the indigenous rising class embraced the popu- 
list Mabolaje. The great majority of entrepreneural, professional, and 
educated men of Ibadan gravitated to the Government Party. Further- 
more, in 1955, an Action Group supporter was elevated to the head 
chiefship of Ibadan, whereupon most of the chiefs and aspirants to 
chieftaincy, who require the endorsement of the Head Chief for promo- 
tion or recognition by the Government, transferred their support from 
the party named in their honor to the party in power. As at Benin, the 
loss of the citadel of chieftaincy did not weaken the party of traditional 
value, and the dominance of the Mabolaje at Ibadan has been evinced 
at every election of recent years. 

At Benin and Ibadan, communal partisanship emerged as a re- 
action to the political drives of a rising class. In Benin the new class 
was wholly indigenous; in Ibadan it was mainly a settler class with an 
indigenous component. In both cases the outlook of the indigenous 
rising class was supratribal, which led it to embrace a political party 
that the people at large identified with interests which they regarded 
as being inimical to the values of their communal traditions. The tribal 
parties affiliated with a rival national party, in both cases the National 
Council of Nigeria and the Cameroons. They are properly terme tri- 
bal party affiliates because their respective memberships are confined 
to the indigenous communal groups of Benin and Ibadan. Notiindi- 
genous supporters are considered to be partisans of the N.C.N C. at 
Benin or the N.C.N.C.-Mabolaje Grand Alliance at Ibadan, but not 
of the Otu Edo or the Mabolaje per se. 

The ordinary folower or member of a tribal party in an asea of 
traditional habitation is likely to regard it as an extension of the social 
order to which he is spiritually, sentimentally, and spontaneously at- 
tached. In his mind, and in the minds of others with whom he habit- 
ually associates, the party is endowed with the values of the traditional 
order. Partisanship of this nature is communal in the classical sense.® 
It implies the ideal of an integrated system of values involving the com- 
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bination or synthesis of political, spiritual, and cultural values into a 
unified moral universe similar to the symbolic universe of traditional 
society.’ Consequently, supporters of a communal membership party 
are apt to view opposition to that party by a member of the community 
with moral indignation and to punish it as antisocial conduct. Of course, 
the concept of communal partisanship does not correspond exactly te 
the psychology of any particular individual. It does not apply at all to 
the leadership of the tribal parties of Benin or Ibadan which was drawn 
primarily from the rising class, mainly from those populist and radically 
disposed individuals who rallied to the popular cause in principle or in 
consequence of a perceived advantage. The nature of their partisanship 
is properly termed associational rather than communal; it implies ra- 
tional, deliberate affiliation without ritual significance in affirmation 
of a political belief or in pursuit of a personal goal.* Owing to the in- 
fluence of radical leaders, communal participation parties have assim- 
ilated nationalistic principles within their codes of traditional values. 
A prime example is the Mabolaje of Ibadan, which was conservative 
with respect to admnistrative reform but radical with respect to politi- 
cal nationalism, i.e., the movement for independence. 


Conclusion 


In Western Nigeria most rising class elements in every tribal and 
nationality group are drawn by their interests into the fold of the party 
in power. By and large, ethnic affinities are outweighed by class in- 
terests, as at Ibadan where most of the indigenous rising class joined 
their social peers among the settlers within the Government Party. 
Prudent chiefs normally go along, since the Government Party controls 
the system of appointment and deposition. In 1958 only one member in 
51 of the Western House Chiefs (a co-ordinate chamber of the Re- 
gional Legislature) was identified as a supporter of the Opposition 
Party, while 31 elected members out of 80 in the House of Asesmbly 
belonged to the Opposition.® Furthermore, Nigerian chiefs in general 
are asocsiated with the economic as well as the political interests of the 
rising class, and the number of chiefs in business is legion. Progressive 
chiefs and other culturally conscious members of the enlightened mi- 
nority required an ideological nexus of their ethnic and class values 
that would supply a rationale for their nontraditional and supratribal 
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interests. That need was admirably satisfied by the theory of pantri- 
balism. 

Within its defined cultural sphere, pantribalism is cosmopolitan 
and consistent with the affirmation of nontraditional interests or the 
negation of traditional interests that obstruct the policies of the pan- 
tribal elite. Pantribalism like Jewish Zionism, is innately secular, and 
produces a sense of ‘‘national”’ identity among peoples who are ethnical- 
ly or tribally diverse but culturally related. The pantribal spirit was 
ardent in the breasts of those who felt the most urgent need for unity 
beyond the parochial confines of their tribes These were typically men 
of the rising class to whom the conditions of colonial rule were least 
tolerable. When their perspectives rise above the stage of ethnic “‘na- 
tionality,” pantribalism may be expected to lose its class distinction and 
the magic of its political appeal. 

Communal partisanship is a social and psychological form of party- 
type tribal movement in areas of traditional habitation where the in- 
tegral values of traditional society have not been transformed by the 
process of social change. In many cases local parties based on com- 
munal partisanship have been brought into existence deliberately by 
nationalists and rising class elements with the co-operation of chiefs. 
Occasionally, as at Benin and Ibadan, the emergence of communal 
partisanship has reflected the repudiation of a rising class by the peo- 
ple of a traditional community in transition where class structure is 
incipient and a lower class of psychology has not evolved. Most chiefs 
have a leading foot in the rising class, especially if it supports a govern- 
ing party, and they are likely to disavow communal parties that are 
associated with the Opposition. At Benin and Ibadan, the nature of 
conflict was class versus community, rather than modern elements 
versus traditional elements or higher class against lower class.’° How- 
ever, rising classes herald the decline of old orders, and the transforma- 
tion of classless communities into class societies is perceptible in the 
tendency of communal partisans to shed their traditional values and to 
adopt lower class perspectives."* 


Thoughout Nigeria, millions of tradition-bound people were 
drawn through the medium of communal partisanship into the main- 
stream of political activity where they accepted the leadership of pro- 
gressive nationalists. Therein lies its historic significance. No na- 
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tionalist movement or political party could have achieved independence 
for Nigeria without the massive support of the people, especially the 
rural masses and those millions who live in traditional urban communi- 
ties. The British Government would not, in principle, have agreed to 
transfer power to a leadership group that was not broadly based. On 
the other hand, Britain could not, in principle or in fact, deny inde- 
pendence to popularly elected leaders who enjoy the confidence of a 
decisive majority of the people and insisted upon the termination of 
colonial rule. Communal partisanship, based on psychological com- 
mitments to the traditional values of tribal groups, was utilized by 
nationalist leaders to mobilize mass support in rural areas and old 
towns. 

These observations will not restore tribalism to grace in Africa. 
But the devil deserves his due; and in Nigeria, at least, the contribu- 
tion of tribalism to nationalism has been crucial. 
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seem probable that electors and members are not joined to the party by links of the 


same nature and that it is the Community type party that is predominant among electors, 
even in parties where members and militants belong rather to the Association type.” 


Political Parties (London: Methuen & Co., 1954), pp. 128-29. Duverger’s analysis of 
participation goes beyond the purpose of this paper to general theory of party classi- 
fication. 

Most chiefs are supporters and patrons of the Government Party rather than members 
in the technical terms. The fiction of their nonpartisanship in theory is still respected 
on occasion by party leaders and chiefs alike. 

Needless to say, party division never corresponds exactly to sociological differentia- 
tion, but it is significant of most of the rising class and most chiefs who affiliate with 
a particular party in areas where popular sentiment is to the contrary. In this paper 
competition between rising class and communal membership parties is not regarded 
as a manifestation of class conflict inasmuch as the tribal societies involved are not 
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munal societies of a corporate nature, segmented vertically by lineages and stratified 
by age grades and title associations. Chieftaincies may be vested in particular families; 


but the families of kings, chiefs, elders and titled men have not been differentiated in 
terms of social class. 
This kind of change in perspective is evident at Ibadan and elsewhere, as at Enugu in 


laborers. In the Emirate states of Northern Nigeria, class structures are traditional and the 
class factor is fundamental to the analysis of competition between parties in that section. 
Rising classes in Northern Nigeria emerge within an existing class structure which they 
alter; rising classes in the part of Nigeria with which this paper is concerned emerge 
from classless communities which they transform into class societies. Since the new classes 
do not rise relative to other classes it might be preferable to term them emerging or emer- 


gent classes. 
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KORFORIDUA: A WEST AFRICAN TOWN 
DANIEL F. MCCALL 


Modern towns in Africa are not merely counterparts of contempo- 
rary European or American towns. They have rather the aspects of an- 
cient Roman towns in Barbarian Europe. That is, they are the focal 
points of outside political, economic, and ideological forces in tribal 
areas. It is in the towns that intrusive and indigenous ideas are 
weighted against each other, where some kind of balance is established 
between them, and where in some instances a synthesis is achieved. The 
towns survived the loss of Roman power in northern Europe, and Afri- 
can towns bid fair to continue to increase in size and substance despite 
—or perhaps because of—declining European control. Today in Afri- 
ca, the rate of growth of towns is exceedingly rapid, far exceeding in 
most cases that of more urbanized parts of the world where the rate of 
growth is slowing down. Many towns have doubled in population 
since World War II and one at least has quadrupled. We may, I think, 
expect these African towns to play an important role in the formation 
of African nations from a multiplicity of tribes. 

Knowledge of the social realities of African towns is, therefore, of 
great importance in understanding the emerging states on that conti- 
nent. During the year 1952, I lived in a town called Koforidua in 
what was then known as the Gold Coast and is now the independent 
state of Ghana. What follows is a brief description of some of the 
salient features of the town. This is based mainly on observations 
made in 1952-1953, but a brief visit in January of this year (1959) 
showed no essential change from these conditions and trends. The fo- 
cus of this paper will be on the social aspects, ignoring the political 
side so much better covered in current newspapers and journals. Poli- 
tical activities, however, are a prime instance of the process in which we 
are interested here; that is, the means by which the society is held to- 
gether or torn apart. African towns offer a good opportunity to study 
this because they exhibit culture change in a culture-contact situation. 


Location and Settlement 


This town of 25,000 is some 50 miles back of the coast and some 
30 miles within the forest belt. It is in one of the tiniest native states 
in the Colony, and was a sleepy place in a swampy area little visited or 
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thought about by outsiders until cocoa farming became important. The 
first cocoa in the Gold Coast was planted in the neighboring native 
state of Akwapim before the turn of the century, but production grew 
slowly at first. The beans were carried in headloads of 60 pounds to 
Dodowa on the plains where they were put into large wooden casks 
and rolled twenty miles to the surf port at Accra. In 1900 the con- 
struction of a railroad from Accra to Kumasi was begun and for a 
while the terminal was at Mangoase, but in 1915 it reached Koforidua 
which then became the chief collecting point and Mangoase went into 
decline and exhibits today some of the aspects of a ghost town. Akuse, 
on the Volta, also had a brief flair of prosperity at that time as some of 
the beans were headloaded there and sent down the river by barge. 
Koforidua became the residence of the district commissioner and for a 
while a provincial commissioner, and many of the departments of gov- 
ernment have their regional offices there. All the major overseas 
commercial firms are represented there, including some of the Indian 
and Syrian traders. The commercial hinterland of the town includes 
most of the forest zone to the Ashanti-Colony line from the Volta to 
the old Central Province. 


Economic Life 


Koforidua has a reputation as a prosperous town despite the ra- 
vages of the “swollen shoot’ disease of cocoa which in eleven years 
has reduced production in the devastated area to 25% of its former 
volume. 


Occupations 


Farming. There are many food farmers who walk out to their farms 
in the morning and many who live on farms near the town. There is 
a ready market for food in the town and there are even patches of corn 
and cassava within the town limits. There are cocoa farmers, too, 
though not as conspicuous by their opulence as in Kumasi. Some have 
enough acreage to have built large concrete houses from their income, 
but most have only a few loads (60 lbs.) of beans to sell at the end of 
the season. Many more people used to have cocoa farms but they have 
been ‘‘cut out’’ because of the disease. Usually the person who makes 
the most money from cocoa is not the farmer but the broker who buys 
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it for firms with which he has a contract. Many wage earners work 
sporadically on their farms in their spare time, have their wives work 
them, or lease them. 

Managerial. \n 1952, there were four Africans in junior man- 
agerial positions in one of the commercial firms and five Africans in 
the government senior civil service. 

Wage earners. The overseas firms hire clerks, storekeepers, cash- 
iers, produce graders, mechanics, apprentices, drivers, laborers, and 
watchmen. The government departments give employment to clerks, 
typists, field assistants, messengers, road gangs, laborers, and so forth. 
The churches furnish the means of livelihood, in whole or in part, to 
ministers, teachers, choir masters, janitors, and catechists. The rail- 
road maintains houses for its personnel who run the station, turn-table, 
and telegraph, or handle the freight on-loaded or off-loaded at this 
point. Engineers, firemen, conductors, and ticket collectors are also 
resident here because Koforidua is the starting point for one of the 
trains to Accra in the morning and its terminal point in the evening. 
Domestic service for the Europeans and for some Africans absorb cooks, 
stewards, “small boys,” gardeners, drivers, and night watchmen. 

Self-employed. ‘Traders, especially in drugs, but also in general 
merchandise, are the most affluent of those who are self-employed. 
Things which make it difficult for African traders to compete more 
extensively with the overseas firms are: lack of capital; lack of trust 
in each other which makes partnerships unknown, thus eliminating the 
chance of increasing capital through pooling; “sole-agencies’”’ are con- 
trolled, for the most part, by the few big firms. Further, there are no 
credit institutions catering to local firms, except the recently formed 
Industrial Development Corporation which is run by the government 
and is limited and relatively small; if there were credit institutions, the 
level of business morality would discourage easy loans. Despite these 
handicaps, some African merchants are prospering, and with the big 
cocoa farmers and brokers and the professional class form the well-to-do 
strata. 

Artisans form the largest segment of the self-employed. Car- 
penters, goldsmiths, shoe-makers, tailors, weavers have their own shops 
or rent space on a veranda of one of the big firms on a busy street. All 
of them have apprentices who do most of the work that is sold from the 
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shop. The artisan usually restricts himself to supervising and only 
rarely employs the skill which he ts supposed io have to a greater de- 
gree than the boys. the principle is: “Ii you know; you don’t do, 


you direct. If you don't know, you do as directed.” The whole weight 


presen. SOCcICTY anda O1 tradition from the past con 


of experience in the 
tradicts the idea of “the dignity of labor’; one only has prestige if he 
does not have to work but can have someone work tor him. This atti- 
tude means not only less production, but that the best work that is 
available is usually poorer than the potential best of the existing skills 
in the community. The average fee is £25 for a three-year apprentice- 
ship if the a>prentice feeds and houses himself, or an additional £15 
per annum if he lives with the master. The training of apprentices is 
lucrative for the established master, but many of the former apprentices 
can not find sufficient work in the town and either do something 
else or move elsewhere. Most artisans make things to order, but a 
few make up things to be sold at the shop or to be taken by peddlers 
into the hinterland. 

There are other forms of self-employment. Taxi drivers and 
lorry drivers may be self-employed or work for a relative to whom they 
account for the fares and the depletion of gasoline. Transport is a 
favorite form of investment of a trader or a rich farmer. A nonrela- 
tive is not usually trusted, as he may hold back some of the profits since 
fares are arrived at by haggling. Relatives may hold back as well, but 
the fear of discovery and consequent alienation of a well-to-do-kinsman, 
which is like tearing up an insurance policy, deters them more than it 
would be possible to deter a stranger. Some petty entrepreneurs run 
palm-wine bars, which may be merely a thatch or corrugated metal roof 
without walls. They are usually busy places but the margin of profit 
is small. Sometimes they are run by a woman or by a man and wife. 
There are carriers, known as “kayakayas,’ who come down from the 
French territory north of the Gold Coast and stay until they have saved 
up a few pounds and then go back home. They carry almost every- 
thing that has to be transported within the town for a few pennies to 
a couple of shillings depending on the weight, size, and distance. After 


a year’s work the savings average about £15. 
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The Market as aa 


The market is largely a woman’s world; it is her club as well as 
her means of livilihood. She spends most of the day sitting by a table 
or a basket of goods, gossiping, plaiting a friend’s hair, or having her 
own done, and incidentally making sales. A woman would rather be 
a trader than a farmer if she has the choice; it is an easier and a more 
social life. ‘The number of women engaged in trading has been con- 
stantly growing. In the old days, most of the men were farmers and 
their wives also worked on the farm; together they raised almost every- 
thing that was necessary for their subsistence. Today a man gives his 
wife or wives a sum of money as part of the marriage settlement and 
she is expected to provide for herself on the proceeds of the trading 
that she can carry on with that amount. Thus as the number of wage 
earners grows so does the number of petty traders; and to that combined 
extent, farming is diminished at the very time that the population is 
gtowing both from natural increase and from the influx of strangers, 
so that much of the food consumed in the town has to be imported 
from other areas. 

In the stalls of the petty traders can be found foodstuffs, native 
medicines, patent medicines, hardware, textiles, and native styled clothes. 
There is so much reduplication that not only is there a tremendous 
waste of labor, but the very number of sellers presents a problem of 
space: the large market is crowded, streets are lined with tables piled 
with goods, corners and crossroads are made difficult of passage, and 
peddlers parade the byways with head trays. Another market is being 
planned which is “needed,” not for distribution of goods, but to pro- 
vide space for all the traders. In Accra, the town council passed an 
ordinance against trading in the streets, but the women descended on 
the council in a noisy delegation, the matter was taken to higher levels 
and the order rescinded. Who is to support them if they cannot trade? 

Most of the market women are illiterate; educated girls try to be- 
come teachers, nurses, telephone operators, and recently clerks or typists 
in government offices. New occupational opportunities are needed for 
women, both literate and illiterate; petty trading is already overcrowded 
and not productive. 
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The Unemployed 


Despite all this activity, there are more people than jobs. The dis- 
tress of the unemployed is not apparent to a casual observer. Rela- 
tives perform the function of a dole, and a low standard of living makes 
it possible to exist on relatively little money. 


Income, Cost of living, and Standards of Living 


Chief clerks, chief storekeepers, cashiers, chief fitters, and a few 
other employed men are paid between £20 and £30 per month, with 
only the exceptionally rare case reaching the upper level. Those im- 
mediately under them range from £12 to £19. Ministers and school 
headmasters are in this range, too. £5 is the minimum pay for anyone 
working for a European, but a few regularly employed men working 
for Africans, who cannot afford to pay as much, may receive only £3 
amonth. A large number of wage earners have additional sources of 
income, which may be small or substantial, but are usually irregular; 
so that it is difficult to say what the income of a typical person in a 
given position averages. He may have land which he farms in his 
spare time, which probably only furnishes part of his larder and no 
cash, or he may have leased it to someone, or sold trees to a palm-wine 
tapper. He may have leased land and planted cocoa which is being 
cared for by someone he has hired. He may own a taxi or a truck, 
perhaps in another town. In coastal towns, he may own a canoe from 
which he derives income even though he does not go fishing. He may 
make candy or soap which children in his family will sell in the street. 
From these sources, the three basic necessities of food, shelter, and cloth- 
ing must be met. Cassava, yam, and cocoa-yam which are made into 
fufu by pounding into a gelatinous mass, and fermented maize dough 
(kenky), are the staples of diet, and are eaten with palm-oil or peanut 
soup in which there may be a little meat or fish. Locally baked bread 
made from imported flour, tea with canned milk and cube sugar, and a 
few other delicacies are added by those who can afford them. People 
of or related to local families usually do not pay rent; but strangers 
may pay £5 a month for a house, or several shillings for a room. Meat 
locally slaughtered costs 3/ a lb.; kenky (fermented maize dough) 3d 
a ball (1Alb.); yam 4/ a stick (4-5 lbs). Cloth begins at 3/6 per 
yard, and 8 to 12 yards are needed for a man’s cloth, and 6 yards for a 
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woman's. Although these few figures do not adequately indicate the 
struggle between life and livelihood, wishes and wherewithal, they do 
indicate the range within which the adjustment, for wage earners, must 
be limited. Africans in senior civil service positions and managerial 
personnel in the firms live more or less on the standards of the Euro- 
pean personnel they have replaced because many amenities are provided 
as conditions of the job. The rest of the Africans tend to live in over- 
crowded conditions, but there is a great variation depending on a num- 
ber of circumstances in addition to income, such as amount of inherited 
real estate, number of relatives in the town, level of education, and so 
on. Although a large number of concrete houses have been built (the 
primary indication of a substantial person is to be an owner of a ‘mighty 
house’), yet there are many families who live in houses with mud walls. 

One thing of great importance in considering the expenditure of 
income is the fact that the wife supports herself by trading and perhaps 
partially supports the children as well so that the demands on an Afri- 
can’s salary are not quite the same as on the head of an American 
family. 


Religion 


Paganism is not an entity, as we might think from the frequent 
counterposing of the term with Christianity and Islam, but subsumes 
an array of tribal religions each intimately meshed with the social struc- 
ture of its own society. Even without the introduction of the new 
doctrines of Christ and Mohammad, the tribal religions would have 
lost a good deal of their hold on tribesmen under the present conditions 
where the tribe has lost its autonomy. That does not mean however 
that it is dead. Many people will reply that they have no religion, 
by which they mean that they do not belong to any of the many churches, 
but they still retain some of the old beliefs. One young man, reared in 
a mission school and sent abroad to study, has been converted to the 
religion of his forebears by the writings of Rattray, the government 
anthropologist. He claims that it has ethical concepts as high as 
Christianity, and favors people going back to it. There is a wide ac- 
quaintance among literates with the writings of Danquah on Akan re- 
ligion, and perhaps it is possible that under favorable conditions there 
might be a resurgence of the worship of Nyankopon. The handicaps 
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to the revival are that the ritual is closely connected with the chieftancy 
and that institution is in decline; part of the appeal is that it is an Afri- 
can religion, but unfortunately it is only one of many African religions, 
and furthermore, the leadership of the nationalist movement is com- 
pletely secularminded and there is little likelihood that Akan religion 
could ride to dominance on the coattails of nationalism. 


Christianity 


The fact that the pace setters of the emerging society are graduates 
of the mission schools and that the Christian religions represent the 
powerful Western culture makes it attractive to many regardless of 
doctrine, but the adherence of many such is only nominal. The mem- 
bership of the churches exhibits certain tribal cohesions that can be 
historically explained by the earlier locations of the various missions; 
thus Ga and Yoruba tend to be Anglican, Ewe Presbyterian or Catholic, 
Fanti Methodist, etc. The sermon is always given in one vernacular 
and sometimes in two. This association in the minds of the people is 
often a hindrance in proselytizing, and some churches split into separate 
congregations on language lines. There are some doctrinal and dis- 
ciplinary differences between the various denominations, and there is 
competition for membership which results in a considerable amount of 
shifting of allegiance from one to another. There is a considerable 
amount of religious activity, but comparatively little evidence of intense 
feeling or religious “thrill.” One sophisticated pagan chief maintains 
that there is no such thing as a true Christian in the country; that peo- 
ple are Christian for what they can get out of it. This is probably too 
extreme, but it may help to explain the discrepancy between behavior 
and doctrinal belief. 


Islam 


In this locality, Islam is not of major importance outside the Zon- 
gos, or strangers’ quarters, but in the zealousness of believers 
to spread their faith there is a threat to the present dominance of Chris- 


tianity. The number of Moslems has been growing even though there 
are no paid missionaries; the preaching of a person of the same race 
and social condition is effective and no ulterior motive is apt to be sus- 
pected, such as exists in the association of Christianity and colonialism. 
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Syncretism 


The phenomenon of separatist African Christian Churches, often 
allowing polygamy, so widely reported from all over the continent, is 
not found in this community; but there is ample evidence of persistence 
of pre-Christian ideas among members of the churches. Tigare, which 
combines an old means of divination with new verbal formulas so that 
it is called the “Ten Commandments Fetish,” drew large numbers away 
from all the churches from 1947-1949, but has almost died out now. 
A new cult of similar characteristics, Kofi Firi, is growing. Its main 
purpose is witch finding and the deflection of church members is an 
indication of the continuation of belief in witches by Christians. 


Secularism 


Students who return from England and America have learned that 
many people do not attend any church and that there are schools of 
anticlerical and humanistic thought which were unknown to them pre- 
viously; one former student was shocked at first to find only old women 
in church, but now he does not go and laughs at those who do. In ad- 
dition to these few who through an intellectual process have adopted 
a secular mode of life, there are many who give lip service to religion 
when required but live essentially secular lives. 


Family Life 


The family life of the town shows some variation due to ethnic 
diversity and the influence of the different religions. 


Number of Wives 


In precontact times, polygamy was the ideal form of marriage and 
gave a man a degree of prestige that a man with a single wife would 
not be accorded. Only the Christian is doctrinally limited to one wife. 
It often happens that a man is a Christian until he reaches a point of 
prosperity where he can afford to marry again, or until the desire for a 
particular woman brings him to the act that puts him outside the com- 
municants of the church. If a man is dependent for his living upon 
his standing in the church or with the European community, he may 
take a second wife secretly. It is not a secret from the first wife be- 
cause if she recognized any familiarity she would abuse the second 
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wife, and “the second wife could not send any messages to the husband 
when he is at the first wife’s house.” It would be hard to estimate 
how many of these secret marriages there are, but it is probable that 
there are fewer of them than the talk indicates. 


Number of Residences 


A man may continue to live in the house of his parents after mar- 
riage and his wife do likewise, or she may come to live with him. By the 
time that she has children, she will usually want him to provide her 
with a separate house, if she has been living with him, because her 
children will be considered strangers in the Akan matrilineal household. 
The husband's sister's children would have more right to the place, 
and children’s quarrels often involve the mothers. Even after he 
furnishes the new accommodation, the husband may still prefer to stay 
“at home,” and the wife will send his food to him by one of the child- 
ren. 

The “Christian home,’’ as the churches call it, a neolocal residence 
of a monogamic husband and wife and their children living together, 
can also be found with some frequency, but the arrangement has about 
it the flavor of an innovation, an import, and it is a fragile thing easily 
broken. This must be taken relatively because some such homes last 
for the lifetime of the married partners and are smooth as well as 
stable, and the number of broken homes in ‘‘Christian countries” is cer- 
tainly as great; but the point here is that monogamic marriage with com- 
mon residence and sexual fidelity is made difficult by the more elastic 
standards of the non-Christian community surrounding it. 


Marriage. 


For many people today, marriage is later than it used to be. School- 
ing, and the necessity of saving up money for the gift exchange, which 
is an essential part of the ceremony, are the factors which delay mar- 
riage. The average man has to save a year’s income before he can 
afford “the customs.” All marriages are according to the customary 


arrangements even if solemnized by the church. But a man is a “small 
boy” until he is married and children will bring him added respect; 
middle-aged bachelors are rare. There are some women who are not 


married until they verge on spinsterhood because they had hoped to 
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catch a well-to-do man. They may have been mistress to several in 
turn, but if their designs are not successful, they finally marry a man 
of lesser income, perhaps with one or more children to show for their 
efforts. 


Sexual Activity Outside Marriage 


Regardless of the number of wives that a man may have, it is com- 
mon for him to seek casual sexual affairs with women who catch his 
fancy or to carry on a protracted liaison with a favorite. Many wives also 
have adulterous alliances. In each case there is strict secrecy, and there 
will be a good deal of scolding and strained feelings if it is discovered. 
Such affairs with a married person are no different from those between 
single individuals. The man makes gifts to the woman to show his 
appreciation of her favors. A woman, therefore, has two motives, 
and sometimes it would be a fine point of distinguishing “jollying,” 
as it is called, from prostitution. ‘A woman needs more than one man 
to fill her box,” is a common saying which refers to her desire for an 
ample wardrobe, as women keep their cloths and trinkets in trunk-like 
boxes. The word “jolly” is worked into the pattern of some cloths for 
women; and “‘jolly-boy’’ is written across the front of some lorries. Only 
in a few cases has Christianity resulted in the association of sex under 
any conditions with sin or guilt. In most cases, the older ideas persist. 
The Ashantis accepted sex as a natural function and as a good thing to 
be enjoyed, but its enjoyment was supposed to be restricted to marriage 
if all the marriage payments had been made. Adultery was not a sin 
but a crime, and the crime was theft. The adulterer pre-empted or 
stole the conjugal rights of the husband, and was tried, and paid re- 
paration exactly as in the case of theft of any other property or right. 
It is reported by Rattray that adultery was not common in the old days; 
its enormous increase is probably due in part to the fact that family 
cases are dealt with by the native courts which have lost some of their 
sting, and there has been built up no internalized restraint sufficient 
to prevent taking what is an acknowledged good. Unwed mothers 
are not uncommon, and pregnancy is a prime cause of teen age girls 
leaving school. In the old days bastardy was considered a disgrace 
to the whole family, and it is still so considered by many, especially 
in educated families. The common attitude, however, has become 
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more tolerant, and it is said that mothers will defend their daughters if 
the fathers berate them. 


Care of Children 


There is a general desire for children, and only a relatively few 
people are yet thinking of the economic difficulties of a large urban 
family and would like to have a method of contraception; but they do 
not like mechanical means, and the drugs sold to them for that purpose 
are not likely to be effective. On the whole, more people want ferti- 
lity medicines than contraceptives or abortifacients. | Midwives and 
herbalists sometimes attempt abortions, but the woman frequently ends 
up at the hospital from the damage. Hard work during pregnancy 
will make a strong child is the common belief, and women do their 
usual strenuous work until well-advanced in months. Many women 
observe taboos to prevent damage to the unborn child or avoid certain 
foods such as snails which “will make the future child’s mouth drool.” 

Infants are carried on the back of the mother everywhere she goes 
until some time after the child can walk by itself. Any time the child 
wants the breast it is given to him The baby is indulged, bounced, 
sung to, and given a good deal of attention from everyone. There is 
an abrupt change after the child becomes steady on his feet; the mother 
goes off to market or the farm and leaves him with an older child or 
another woman, or by himself by the time he is seven. Tantrums are 
characteristic of this period. It was suggested in a study of another 
African people who have the same pattern that the happy disposition 
which is subject to sudden change of mood when frustrated is due to 
this childhood experience. 

Children are expected to be respectful to their elders, and to be 
servants to their seniors. This respect is breaking down among child- 
ren who roam the streets, and the sauciness of modern children is la- 
mented by many of the older generation. Children usually accompany 
the mother to the farm and help her with the work according to their 
ability; they may accompany her to the market, but they are more likely 
to be in the way there and are more apt to be left to themselves. A 
seven-year-old caring for a three-year-old is a common sight. 

If there are some children who go to school in the same family 
with some who do not because the parents cannot afford the fees for 
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all, the favored ones will gain status, even if they are younger, and the 
illiterates will wait upon their luckier siblings. There are no age grades 
and the church associations do not have significant attendance. The 
only rite de passage observed was that of the Ga girls who dance in 
yellow paint and beads to declare themselves eligible for marriage. 
School boys make remarks, and many have become reluctant to per- 
form the ceremony; school girls do not do it. 

If the father and mother live in different houses, the child has 
access to both and at times neither parent will know where the child 
is, assuming that he or she is with the other. The situation is a ready ex- 
cuse to an errant child. The time that a woman spends in trading 
keeps her away from home and the children are neglected. The old 
system of training for life in the tribal condition has lapsed because it 
is no longer adequate; modern children who do not go to school may 
be left without coherent guidance. 


The Extended Family 


The family compound contains an assortment of relatives, some of 
whom are permanent and some who are visiting, stopping over on 
their travels, looking for work in the town or living there while a job 
lasts. The aged are convenient baby watchers; and they putter around 
doing a little cleaning or cooking, or crack palm nuts for sale. 


Social Disor ‘ganization 


It has been suggested by Fortes that witchcraft and witch finding 
have increased due to the tensions of the contact situation and the 
growth of urbanism. This is probably so, but it would be impossible 
to quantify the activity, especially for the previous period. However, 
a comparative study of urban and rural witchcraft might reveal greater 
intensity in the towns, and it almost certainly would show a difference 
in patterns of aggression in the confession of the witches. 


Crime 


The only large category of crime is that against property. Crimes 
of violence of any type are rare; but all forms of robbery, misappropria- 
tion, fraud, and embezzling are extremely common, and there are in 
addition a series of shady practices in various lines of business. There 
are several factors which contribute to this situation. Under tribal law, 
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members of other tribes were fair game under most circumstances. 
There has not been yet enough in-group feeling developed, in spite of 
nationalist sentiment, that is strong enough to protect potential victims 
of other ethnic origins. With the weakening of the tribal system, 
even fellow tribesmen fall victim. 


Haves vs. Have-nots 


The destitution of such a large part of the population juxtaposed 
to a number of layers of prosperity naturally presents temptations. 
And in regard to the white man, there is a widespread belief that he 
has so much that he will never miss the articles anyway. In actuality, 
postwar inflation has made it difficult for the European to save any- 
thing; but to the African, his observed standard of living with a big 
house, servants, refrigerator, car, and a large consumption of whiskey 
is incontestable affluence. 


Colonialism as a Factor in Crime 


All the reasons that make the nationalist feel that his country ts 
being exploited help to rationalize for the less political and more in- 
dividualistic members of the community what seems to be a way of 
evening the balance; for the butt of most schemes of any size is a 
company or the government. Even a person of tender conscience n ‘ght 
bring himself to see social justice as well as personal gain in exploiting 
the exploiters. All firms lose thousands of pounds sterling each year 
through the defection of their African staffs. 


Crime as an Old Culture Pattern 


In 1705, Bosman reported the systematic robbing of Dutch ware- 
houses of their entire contents. The pilfering and raiding of oday 
are not new occurrences; they may be due in part to the early relation- 
ships set up between the slavers and the compradors. There was a 
custom of cheating on gold weights in the Ashanti days; the had 


adopted the weights from the old Bono kingdom but without the 


royal guarantee of honesty. 


Enculturation of Western Wants 
The schools broaden the public knowledge of Western material 
culture and its uses. The young man with a school leaving certificate 
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cannot earn enough to satisfy his yearnings for these comforts and 
luxuries and for the prestige that they can bring. The educated, the 
semieducated, and to a lesser extent, even the illiterate, are all filled 
with a craving for the sensations of wearing fine clothes, listening to 
radios, riding in cars, drinking whiskey, and spending money; and hard 
work will seldom reap these rewards unless he is a cocoa fatmer or a 
professional man trained overseas. The success of enculturating the 
ideals of the intrusive culture without being able to furnish the oppor- 
tunity in the contact situation to fulfill them leads to frustration or 
crime; and Africans in large numbers are choosing crime. For the in- 
dividual, mentally, this choice may mean the lesser amount of conflict, 
but for the society, it means a great deal of conflict. The majority of 
prostitutes and mistresses, who cater to the white men, are products of 
this school. 


The Cinema 


The schools are not the only means of advertising Western ways. 
The effect of the movies on dress can be seen in the cowboy hats, boots, 
spurs, and other accoutrements of the cowpuncher or sheriff which 
are worn by many young men, especially drivers. The effect of movies 
on the attitudes of children has been experimentally tested in the United 
States and found to be significant; that the movie is an inspirational 
and instructional agency for robbery and deceit seems reasonable. It 
was suggested by one of the detectives that a robbery of £7,000 payroll, 
in which pepper was thrown into the eyes of the paymaster, had been 
influenced in technique by gangster pictures. 


Prostitution 


Because of the practice of “jollying,’’ prostitution is not needed as 
a ‘cloaca of the city’s excess sexuality’’ to the same extent as would be 
true if there were a rigid enforced code prohibiting such promiscuity. 
In the ports, of course, it is a thriving business, but in other towns 
girls who identified themselves as professionals were just about un- 
known before the last war and are still not common. 


Public Disturbances 
Riots sometimes accompanied destoolment of chiefs but were 
otherwise uncommon in the old days. The recent rash of public vio- 
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lence is due to a number of causes: a supposed increase in taxes, labor 
disputes, inflation, alleged rapacity of overseas firms, and political 
strategems in the agitation for self-government. All have one thing 
in common: they are upheavals of the “ill-fed, ill-housed, and ill- 
clothes two-thirds of the nation’—to modify a phrase once used to 
describe our own social problem. 


Social Organization 


Counteracting the above forces that seem to be tearing society apart 
are forces knitting it together on new levels of integration. The tribal 
organization described by Rattray was a military system with each chief 
and family head having a definite place or function in the battle array. 
Today this is obsolete, but has been adapted to the system of indirect 
rule, which is now being superseded by the Local Government Ordi- 
nance which takes the native treasury away from the chief and his council 
and vests it in the Local Council whose members are two-thirds popu- 
larly elected and the remaining seats filled by representatives of the 
“traditional authorities.” This body is responsible for partial financ- 
ing of education and sanitation in its area. Residents of the Zongo 
and other strangers throughout the town vote for members of the Local 
Council so that the representation is wider than in the native state ccun- 
cil, and the nature of the relationship between electorate and represen- 
tative is more equalitarian than between commoner and chief, even 
though the chief is elected. The new political parties play a role in the e- 
lection of the Local Council as well as in the election of the national Leg- 
islative Assembly. The Convention Peoples Party was the first to orga- 
nize on party lines, although there were earlier groups that had simi- 
lar aspirations. It is still the only party that is well organized on a 
country-wide basis; since it is the incumbent now, the other parties may 
grow, as the opposition always has a certain advantage, but the hold of 
the Convention Peoples Party seems to be secure. The political parties 
are important in bringing about better understanding between mem- 
bers of different tribal groups and giving them a means of common 
action on common interests. The lessening of friction between Ga 
and Ewe in Accra is attributed to this development. 

Labor unions have appeared here since the war under the sponsor- 
ship of the government, which was the Labour Party at that time. 
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Most of them are like company unions, being attached to one of the 
overseas firms. They are suffering from growing pains but will be 
a force to be reckoned with in the near future. 

The school is undoubtedly the most important institution welding 
these diverse people into a single nation. It furnishes the students 
with a common background and a common language and with skills 
that enable them to rise to upper levels of their society where their 
actions provide an example for imitation for those who were not able 
to attend. Most of the schools are run by the missions but some are 
government schools and some are private. The government schools 
set the pattern, and subsidies are given to others if they meet the stand- 
ards in curriculum, equipment, and training of teachers. The Educa- 
tion Department inspects all subsidized schools regularly. Ghana has 
what is undoubtedly the best school system in West Africa, but the 
semi-Convention Peoples Party government has a plan of accelerating 
the pace of raising the percentage of educated people in the population 
and overcoming some of the defects of the old emphasis on producing 
clerks or Bible readers. English is taught as a subject in the first 
three grades and instruction is in the local language; after that instruc- 
tion is in English. The curriculum is planned so that those who go on 
may enter the University College near Accra or go to England. Science 
training is the most deficient part of the system, but the world outlook 
is also meager. A school leaving certificate is a useful, but not magic, 
paper to have when looking for employment. 

Provisions for recreation are appearing in the towns, although most 
recreation is unstructured. People find amusement in institutions pri- 
marily designed for other purposes, e.g., church, market, and funerals. 
Commercial amusements are on a small scale: movies, and hotels 
which provide a place to drink and dance. A large part of the audi- 
ence is not able to understand the conversation on the sound track so 
that action on the screen is necessary to keep up interest and as a result 
cowboy pictures are the usual fare. Aggressions can also be vicar ously 
vented; when there is a fight on the screen the audience shout in \nison 
at every blow. Dubbed-in Twi sound tracks would make a larger se- 
lection of movies profitable, but no one has had the interest or 1 .0ney 
to start a company to do it. Community Centers are established in the 
larger towns on a small government grant and volunteer service. Ball 
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room dancing is the main attraction although tennis, ping pong, and 
other games are provided. The British Council and the United States 
Information Service sometimes show films there. 

A Gold Coast Legion Hall was just being opened in Koforidua 
and will furnish much the same facilities to veterans of the Gold Coast 
Regiment, but liquor will flow a little more freely there. The United 
Africa Company converted an old warehouse to the U.A.C. Social Club. 
They have a big annual dance and sponsor a football team, but ludo and 
other games are neglected by most of those eligible to use them. The 
reason that was given was that there are very few women in the club 
because there is a shortage of educated girls, and the illiterate girls feel 
compromised to come there because they are unfamiliar with the games 
and everyone would think that they had come to look for a “jolly” with, 
relatively, plenty of money. 

To a growing extent, these institutions, political, educational, re- 
creational, and of course the religious as well, offer the opportunity 
for Africans of diverse backgrounds to come together and gain a mutual 
familiarity which is essential in a society which is a mingling of so many 
elements. Schools and political parties, churches and labor unions, 
and various other voluntary associations with the ideas and values as- 
sociated with them have not only become a part of the Koforidua scene 
but are thoroughly accepted by the people and if the integration of these 
things into their life is not complete they are for the most part smoothly 
functioning. What we find here is a new African culture, not tribal, 
but with the heritage of tribal traditions; not European, but with some 
institutions of European origin. 
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THE SINE QUA NON: THE MATURE MIND 


AFRICA'S HEALTH* 


ENDEMIC DISEASES 


MALARIA: 
100 million people exposed to 
the disease 


SLEEPING SICKNESS: 
the widespread epidemics are 
fg oover 


SMALLPOX: 
a persistent threat 


TUBERCULOSIS: 
a mounting danger 
YAWS, LEPROSY: 
may disappear in a genera- 
tion 
YELLOW FEVER: 
sporadic cases 


BILHARZIASIS 

Sometimes called snail fever, this disease is caused by the para- 
site of mollusca often found in water. Economic development is 
hindered wherever it occurs because vitality is lowered, discouraging 
efforts to develop agriculture in industry. 

The disease can be checked by treating the infected waters with 
products to kill the snails, by medication of persons suffering from 


*Reproduced from World Health (WHO)—special Issue: AFRICA—Nov./Dec. 1959. 
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bilharziasis and, better still, by education, both to prevent bathing in 
waters that are infected and to guard them against pollution. 
LEPROSY 

Of the 12 to 16 million people in the world that have leprosy, 
Africa south of the Sahara accounts for some 2.3 million cases, of 
which half already are under treatment. 

As a result of mass case-finding and treatment with sulphones, 
it has been possible to intensify considerably the fight against leprosy 
during the last few years. If operations continue to progress at such 
a satisfying pace, almost all the leprosy sufferers of the African conti- 
nent may be under treatment within a few years. The eradication of 
this disease can be foreseen there. The number of those who have 
reached the neutralized or noncontagious stage is already very high. 

Treatment is given either in permanent centres, not at all remi- 
niscent of the leprosaria of former times, or by mobile teams who 
bring it, so to speak, into the home. 

MALARIA 

The eradication of malaria in Africa is a problem of great com- 
plexity. In attempting to cope with it, scientists and administrators 
are faced with conditions that vary greatly from one end of the conti- 
nent to the other, and most governments have for the time being adopt- 
ed a cautious policy. Two conditions are essential if malaria eradi- 
cation is to be achieved: detailed knowledge of the problem, especially 
cf the epidemiology which has many entomological aspects, and money. 

Today, the struggle is being waged on two fronts, against the 
mosquitoes themselves with insecticides and against the parasite in 
the blood of afflicted persons with antimalarial drugs, which are being 
used on an ever-increasing scale. The experiment is being made of 
mixing these drugs with the salt consumed by the populations at risk. 
ONCHOCERCIASIS OR RIVER BLINDNESS 

This disease is caused by a worm that is the parasite of stinging 
flies that live near water. It can lead to blindness and entire popula- 
tions scatter before it, leaving their lands depopulated. The drugs 
available are highly toxic and difficult to administer, which hinders 
mass treatment. However, campaigns have been undertaken with 
success against the fly, using insecticides, which have permitted the 
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people of some deserted areas to go back to their Jands. It is esti- 
mated that about 20 million are afflicted with onchocerciasis in 
tropical Africa. 


PLAGUE 

Some hundreds of cases of plague are notified each year. The 
disease is found ‘n the south-eastern part of the continent and is grad- 
ually diminishing, partly due to the use of insecticides that kill fleas- 
parasites of the rats that spread this historic scourge. 
SLEEPING SICKNESS 

In most of the inhabited African territories, sleeping sickness 
is being held in check, even if it is not mastered. Yet, in certain 
regions, the only method, still, is to keep men and cattle away from 
the infected areas. Almost everywhere, the incidence of sleeping sick- 
ness has been brought down to a fairly low level and it seems diffi- 
cult to further reduce it. Although the sweeping epidemics have 
passed, control measures must not be relaxed. 
SMALLPOX 

Smallpox has provided the occasion for some of man’s greatest 
victories in the realm of public health, notably by means of systematic 
vaccination of entire populations. However, it has not yet disappeared 
from Africa by any means, still appearing in small epidemics from 
time to time, although not as seriously as in former times when it deci- 
mated whole countries. The best method of fighting it, today as yester- 
day: mass vaccination. 
TUBERCULOSIS 

Though tuberculosis is a health problem that is diminishing in 
the more highly developed temperate countries, this 1s not so in Africa. 
Because of the concern shown by governments, WHO has sent several 
survey teams to gather information, principally of an epidemiological 
nature, on the frequency and the characteristics of tuberculosit in Afri- 
ca. The studies these teams have been making for several years, in 
the course of which more than 50,000 people have been examined, 
have made it possible to form a more precise idea of the real import- 
ance of tuberculosis on the continent. Due to the availability of new 
medicines such as isoniazid, mass treatment trials have been begun in 
several places. 
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YAWS 

The treponematosis of yaws is similar to syphillis but is transmitted 
by simple contact. It is above all a disease of poverty and faulty hygiene, 
attacking children in the first instance and disfiguring and mutilating 
them. 

The disease is contagious enough without its dangers being in- 
creased by bad living conditions. That is why every campaign should 
be accompanied by a general improvement in sanitation and hygiene. 
The risk of people being cured of this scourge by the miracle of modern 
science only to fall back into their earlier misery must be avoided. 

Usually a single injection of penicillin is enough to cure yaws. 
This has made it possible to launch mass campaigns on a national and 
then on an international scale. Of the twenty-odd million people who 
suffered from yaws in the African Region of WHO several years ago, 
eight million already have been cured. To achieve this result, 16 mil- 
lion people had to be examined. 

Progress has been particularly noticeable in eastern and central Afri- 
ca, where yaws is considered to be one of the main public health prob- 
lems. If progress continues at the present rate, Africa may soon be rid 
of this disease. 

YELLOW FEVER 

Practically speaking, yellow fever has ceased to be a menace, at 
least in the cities and the large centres of population. Severe measures 
have been undertaken to prevent it by campaigns against mosquitoes 
and by obligatory vaccination. Under the name of forest or bush yel- 
low fever it now is encamped in certain zones of the jungle where 
specific animals maintain a so far impregnable reservoir of the virus. 
There are sporadic human cases. 


CAUSE AND CURE 


MALNUTRITION 

Malnutrition is one of the principal health facts in Africa. On 
the whole, Africans are rather more badly nourished than under- 
nourished. Few people die of hunger, but the diet is often not bal- 
anced and lacks animal proteins. A remedy is being sought in the 
development of stock raising and of fisheries, as well as by introducing 
new crops and focussing attention on supplementary food. 
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MENTAL HEALTH 


The mental health situation is not as alarming in Africa as in 
the more highly developed countries. Nevertheless, the disturbances 
induced by abrupt changes in the way of life, by separation of the 
individual from his tribe and familiar patterns of existence, by the 
change from traditional beliefs and philosophies to a rationalistic and 
mechanical civilization, are shaking the foundations of African life. 
The congestion of the cities must also be taken into account, the con- 
flicts of the job, unemployment, misery, alcoholism. All these factors 
represent a threat to the mental health of the African, especially when 
hc is weakened by illness and malnutrition. 


SANITATION 


Man cannot be divorced from the conditions in which he lives 
that, in their turn, play a preponderant role in the illnesses from which 
he suffers. To remove danger, his surrounding must be tamed, which, 
in the majority of cases, is possible by applying practical measures 
that cost very little and depend, to a large extent, on the desire of 
people themselves for change. 


In Africa, the three most improvements needed in the environ- 
ment are the provision of good drinking water, the removal of wastes 
and the fight against disease carriers. Progress in any one of them, 
or better still in all three, means a better life and the retreat of sick- 


ness. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 

An essential condition for success of a health programme is the 
support of the people for whom it was created. The taboos and super- 
stitions and, even more important, daily habits that no one wants to 
change, often hold back progress and retard the introduction of 
modern techniques. However, it is by no means necessary to discard 
everything in the traditional life of people in the course of economic 
development. Often lessons can be learned all ‘round. Health edu- 
cation, especially when it is addressed to mothers and children, not only 
helps them to understand and accept a health programme, but also 


get the most out of it. 
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STATISTICS 


Health statistics give the “temperature” of a country and, by reflecting the 


health situation, make a properly planned health programme possible. 


They 


are to the health services what the intelligence is to the army. Statistics also 
allow planners to forecast the future demographic situation and the evolution of 


the health situation. 











18 Africans 
to the square mile 
—Area: eight million square miles 


—Population: 155 millions in 37 
countries and territories or federa- 
tions of territories including Mada- 
gascar, and excluding such islands 
as Mauritius, St. Helena, Reunion. 


—12 members or associate members 
of WHO: Belgium, France, 
Ghana, Guinea, Liberia, Portugal, 
Spain, Union of South Africa, and 
United Kingdom are members, and 
the Federation of Nigeria, Federa- 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
and Sierra Leone, associate mem- 
bers. 


Africa’s afflictions 
—Influenza: 381 deaths in 1955 
—Leprosy: about 2,300,000 are in- 


fected, but more than half of them 
are receiving regular treatment. 


—Malaria: about 100 million are ex- 
posed to the disease, although only 
5,344 deaths were recorded in 1955. 
About 20 million people have been 
protected. 

—Onchocerciasis: 20 million people 
affected 

—Plague: 72 cases reported in 1953, 
of which 47 died 

—Poliomyelitis: 239 deaths in 1955 

—Smallpox: 21,619 cases reported in 
1955, of which 1,767 died 


—Trypanosomiasis (sleeping sick- 
ness): 
22,300 cases and 1,058 deaths in 
1955 

—Yaws: some 20 million Africans had 
this disease, of which eight millio. 
already have been cured, necessi- 
tating the examination of about 16 
million people 

—Yellow fever: seven cases and six 
deaths recorded in 1955. 
1955. 


59 WHO projects 

—Location of the Regional Office: 
Brazzaville, Congo Republic 

—Number of active projects: 

—Staff: 95 specialists 


—Budget for 1958: $4,327,322 (in- 
including UNICEF and UN Techni- 
cal Assistance contributions) 


59 


One doctor for 10,000 inhabitants 

—In 1955, the Region had a total of 
13,215 doctors for a population then 
estimated at 142 millions—one doc- 
tor for 10,745 people. 


—In the same year the number of 
nurses totalled 53,410, of which 
about two-thirds were profession- 
ally qualified. 

—Out of the 18,454 midwives about 
84 percent have professional stand- 
ing 

—The 6,884 hospitals in the Region 
have 300,000 beds—one bed for 500 
people 








——- 
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J. C. CAROTHERS 


The preparation of this monograph arose out of an appreciation 
that much work had been done in recent years in several diverse 
scientific fields and in several countries, which was all relevant to 
psychology and psychiatry in Africa and which needed to be brought 
together. The author's chief concern was to discover how far the psy- 
chology and psychiatry of indigenous African peoples differed from 
the psychology and psychiatry of Western Europeans; and how far 
such differences as were observed could be related to genetic and 
how far to environmental factors. The study was essentially concerned 
with populations living in their traditional and rural ways untouched 
by alien influences. While recognizing that few Africans today are 
wholly unaffected by various alien influences, it is emphasized that 
the African cultural modes remain a vital force with most Africans and 
that even many of those who seem at first sight totally detribalized are 
still permeated by the traditional beliefs. 


The physical anthropology of the inhabitants of this continent 
is first dealt with. 


The concept of “race’’ and the difficulties which arise when this 
concept is applied to man are discussed at the outset. Where evolution 
has been “‘reticulate” with continual intercrossing and no development 
of mutual infertility between the population groups, as has been the 
case with man, the problem is a different one from that which arises 
where evolution has been ‘‘divergent’’, as has been the case with most 
other animals. Man on account of this has remained one species 
throughout the world; and differences between one human group and 
another for any chosen character are never absolute, but always show 
a range of variation in each group which overlaps the range of vari- 
ation in the other. In spite of this, the concept of “race” in man has 
much practical descriptive value on the physical side; and there are no 
“a priori” grounds for assuming that it should not have similar value 





*Synopsis of a Monograph, Series No. 17, published in 1953 by the World Heatlh 
Organization as a study in Ethnopsychiatry. 
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on the mental side. Having described the several races which inhabit 
Africa, the further study throughout the monograph is limited to 
Africans of predominantly Negro race—Negro, Bantu Negro, and 
Nilotic Negro—with a population numbering about 110,000,000 per- 
sons and living south of the Sahara. 


There follows a detailed consideration of the African environment. 


As far as it is relevant to the study, it can be seen as falling under 
five main headings: geography, climate, infection, nutrition, and 
culture. 

In regard to the two first-memtioned factors, their influence, 
though fundamental, has been largely indirect and effective through 
the other factors. Due, on the one hand, to its geographical inaccessi- 
bility as a whole, the vast interior of trans-Saharan Africa has stood 
until recently in an isolation from contact with foreign cultures which 
has few parallels in history. Containing, on the other hand, few 
natural barriers to the movements of peoples, this hinterland has 
provided no security within itself, nor opportunities for prolonged 
peaceful development in any of its parts. Climatically, the country 
may seem from a European point of view to be inimical to man, but 
there is little reason to believe that this applies to Africans; and it 
seems that the climatic effects on man are mainly indirect, acting 
through their influence on infections and on the food supply. 

Infective factors are important, occurring with such variety and 
ubiquity as not only to cause much frank illness (with psychiatric 
concomitants) but, in chronic forms, also to be apt to promote a con- 
tinuing background of ill-health which must increase the liability to 
mental breakdown from other causes, and which may indeed be one 
factor in the mental attributes of the so-called “normal’’ African. 
Syphilis, trypanosomiasis, malaria, pneumonia, bilharziasis and a variety 
of intestinal worms and infections play a large part in medicine and 
psychiatry in Africa. To quote from the monograph: “Few Africans are 
free from all of these, and it would be easy to find examples of per- 
sons infected concurrently with malaria, hookworm, bilharziasis, ascar- 


7 


iasis, and taeniasis, with a haemoglobin level of about 30%, and yet 
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not complaining of ill health. “Normality’ in the African, even from 
the standpoint of infection alone, is a rather meaningless abstraction.” 

Nutritional factors are equally important. To summarize an in- 
tricate subject: African diets tend to lack a variety of constituents 
necessary for physical and mental health. Deficiencies are most wide- 
spread and prominent in regard to protein, vitamin A, and certain 
members of the vitamin B complex. The chief sufferers are infants and 
young children, but no age is immune. Many children die of the mal- 
nutritional disease ‘‘kwashiorkor” and it is probable that many others 
develop this disease subclinically and survive with permanent im- 
pairment. The classical deficiency diseases are seldom seen, but the 
bulk of the population lives on the verge of their development, and 
in periods of stringency they promptly appear. A large part of the pop- 
ulation must in fact, and apart from exhibiting obvious ill-health, be 
living under conditions of general impairment of well-being and 
efficiency; and this impairment, to judge from the work of Keys, 
Brozek, and others, is often likely to be predominantly mental. 

The last and most important of the environmental factors is the 
cultural. A fundamental fact of human life is that man is a social 
animal and is, in the words of Mead, ‘submitted throughout his entire 
individual existence to systematic cultural pressures’’ which elaborate, 
ignore, or suppress his developmental potentialities on different lines 
in different cultures. One of the difficulties here is that there are 
in Africa not one, but many, cultures. Nevertheless it is contended 
by the author that there is sufficient distinctive common ground among 
the preliterate cultures of trans-Saharan Africa when these are com- 
pared with Western European culture to make it both legitimate and 
valuable to attempt to see it as a whole and define its distinctive 


features. No denial of its internal variety ts implied by this procedure, 
nor, accordingly, is there any denial of the diversity of personality 
development in various African groups. But it is contended that the 
broad over-all cultural pattern is distinguishable from that of Western 
Europe; and, as such, must set limits to personality development which 
will be different from the limits set for Western Europeans by the 


nature of the latter’s culture. 
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To summarize the environmental factors: 


The infant is breast-fed on demand, receives the whole-hearted 
affection and attention of his mother, and is treated with the utmost 
indulgence. Anything savouring of rejection by the mother is rare. 
He is commonly carried around by his mother wherever she goes, and 
the comfort of his prenatal life is projected into his infancy as nearly 
as possible. No attempt is made in early months to control excretory 
activities and constraints in general are related to the infant's own 
facility for exercising them. This phase of his life continues until the 
time of weaning, which is seldom accomplished within 18 months of 
birth and is commonly delayed to 36 months or even more. Whenever 
a new baby is obviously on the way, weaning is abruptly concluded, 
the mother’s concern is rapidly diverted to the coming event and the 
new baby; and the child experiences a rude shock from the sudden 
transition to relative emotional neglect. In childhood, personal parental 
influence is much less exclusive and continuous than it is among 
Europeans, and the child falls under the influence of various relations 
and playmates whose particular roles are yet all parts of one relatively 
static and familiar pattern. There is a thorough and very detailed 
teaching of family connexions, of deportment in the presence of parti- 
cular relations, and of family traditions, and, in general and always, 
in Kenyatta’s words, ‘‘the emphasis lies on a particular act of behavior 
in a concrete situation.’ Toys other than those crudely made by the 
children themselves are conspicuous by their absence; lack of building 
blocks, balls, and mechanical toys leaves little opportunity for the 
development of solid-form perception and manipulative skill. There 
is, of course, no reading or writing, and teaching is by example and by 
the spoken word, and is relatively personal and dramatic. The intrinsic 
nature of cause and effect not being recognized, explanations of events 
are based on facile magical and animistic principles. Instruction is 
never directed towards organization of knowledge by general logical 
principles or towards a morality based on laws which are not attached 
to particular people in particular places. The child, accordingly, and 
to quote Raum, “becomes conditioned to a morality whose demands 


become less stringent the remoter they are from the ‘initial situation’ 
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of the family.’’ Surprisingly soon, however, the child is expected to 
contribute to the working life of the family and his social deportment 
is mature by an early age. 

Throughout the fabric of African culture, at all ages, there runs 
the thread of participation in the life of the community; and since 
grown men are assumed to have more ‘‘power’’ than boys, so old men 
are assumed to have still greater “power.” This thread, moreover, is 
not broken by death, and the remembered ancestors are conceived as 
having the greatest ‘‘power’’ of all. The traditional rules receive much 
of their force from the “will’’ of these ancestors, as expounded by the 
elders of the group. Since everyone knows everyone else in a given 
area, public opinion is dominant; and since everyone knows virtually 
the whole culture of the group, infringement of the rules implies 
unsocial motives. Fear of this opinion, of bewitchment, and of ancestral 
ill will ensure conformity and the suppression of personal initiative 
and independence of thought and action. Each culture is a functional 
unit and is always attached to particular areas of land, to which all 
customs, myths, history, and religion refer, give all life, and nurse 
the ancestral spirits. When it loses its geographical roots, it rapidly 
ceases to exist. 


The environmental factors having been dealt with, there follows 
a description of studies made in various countries of Negro brain 


morphology and electro-physiology. 


In summary of these studies it can be said that, apart from Vint’s 
work, insofar as differences were observed, they were all slight and 
statistical, never absolute, and were not of a nature or degree to shed 
light on mental function. Vint's studies, however, call for further 
description. On the basis of a great number of histological examinations 
of 100 brains of Africans who had been mainly, if not entirely, with- 
out formal education of European type, he concluded that there was 
a relative narrowness of the supragranular layer of the cortex and, on 
this and other grounds, arrived at the further conclusion that “the stage 
of cerebral development reached by the average native is that of the 


average European boy of between 7 and 8 years of age.” He em- 
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phasized, however, that a large proportion of the cells contained in 
this layer were small, undifferentiated and in fact, immature; and 
that it was “impossible to say how many would mature under con- 
ditions of life and education different to those which normally obtain 
today.” These studies of Vint’s could be highly relevant for African 
psychology, but they are much in need of confirmation by a specialist 
in cerebral histology. 

Turning to the psychology of Africans, the author quotes the views 
and assessments of African personality as expressed by various Eur- 
opean observers and finds, in summary, that the African “has been 
described as conventional; highly dependent on physical and emotional 
stimulation; lacking in spontaneity, foresight, tenacity, judgment, and 
humility; inept for sound abstraction and for logic; given to phantasy 
and fabrication; and, in general, as unstable, impulsive, unreliable, 
irresponsible, and living in the present without reflection or ambition, 
or regard for the rights of people outside his own circle.’” He has 
also been described as ‘cheerful, stoical, self-confident, sociable, loyal, 
emotionally intuitive, and eloquent; as bearing no grudges; as 
having an excellent memory, a large vocabulary, and an aptitude for 
music and the dance.” The author considered it important to record 
these assessments for, no matter how completely they may be explicable 
on environmental grounds, they represent the truth of African life 
as this impinges on European observers and, as such, cannot be ignored. 
As regards temperament, Biesheuvel, using the Heyman’s theory of 
temperament, has suggested that Africans show more tendency to 
“primary function,” in which behaviour is governed more completely 
by mental events actually present in consciousness, than to ‘secondary 
function,” in which behaviour is governed more completely by mental 
events after they have ceased to be present in consciousness. 

As regards general intelligence, the most valuable work has been 
done by Biesheuvel in South Africa but, on the basis of his work 
and other evidence, it has become abundantly clear that there is no 
present possibility of assessing the comparative general intelligence 
of Europeans and Africans in Africa; environmental differences 
are too many and too great and have profound effects on traits and 
motives that influence the test achievement. In Biesheuvel’s words: 
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“the culture-free intelligence test is, in fact, a contradiction in terms, 
as intelligence is itself a culturally determined phenomenon.” 

On the theme of total personality, the author of the monograph 
quotes from an earlier study of his own in which he had catalogued 
examples of the ways in which Africans characteristically fail their 
European employers, and endeavoured to discover the basis of these 
failures. He found that, firstly and most strikingly, there was a failure 
to see an event as an element in a total situation and as having a 
variety of relevant relationships; secondly, there was a tendency to 
follow routine procedures in an unreasoning fashion; and thirdly, 
there was a lack of interest and attention unless the situation appealed 
in a directly personal and emotional fashion. On the question as to 
whether the African’s failure to appreciate the total relevant situation 
from the European point of view was (a) a mental disability in him, 
or (b) merely apparent to the European and due to the fact that 
matters which are important from the latter’s point of view are really 
unimportant from the African’s, he concluded that it was not wholly 
accounted for by the second explanation, although, of course, the 
mental disability itself might well be explained on environmental 
grounds. 


There follows a detailed consideration of African psychological 


development in its relation to the cultural factors. 


Briefly, in the author's view, most of the characteristics of African 
psychology can be seen as a failure to develop beyond Piaget's second 
stage of mental development. On this theme he says: “Piaget recognized 
three broad stages in childish development. Prior to two or three years 
old there is little self-consciousness; the world in general is largely 
identified with oneself, and distinctions between subjective and ob- 
jective aspects are not made. Though the features of this stage are 
largely speculative, they are reasonably inferred from the later develop- 
ments and from other evidence. After this age, with the acquisition 
of language, childish thinking is amenable to scrutiny and, from then 
till seven or eight years old, shows certain characteristics. The period 


is heralded by the appearance of the question ‘why?’ In brief, childish 
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explanations are marked by a high degree of subjectivity: events occur 
to help or to defeat oneself; they occur by reason of motives which are 
like one’s own; and causal connexion is implied, not only by con- 
tiguity in space or time, but by obvious similarities even without such 
contiguity. In general, such thinking is ‘magical’ and later ‘animistic’: 
universal principles are not considered; everything is possible and 
miracles the rule; and the world is governed both in material and 
social matters by ‘personal wills’. From seven or eight years onwards. 
these modes of thinking are increasingly replaced by others which 
bridge the gap between the former egocentric or ‘prelogical’ peri- 
od and the age of eleven or twelve years, when thinking becomes sub- 
stantially mature. The keynote of this period is the conscious re- 
cognition of the need to ask the question ‘how?’. In the conception 
of causality, the need is seen for continuity and contact, for things to 
derive from other things, for the birth of new events by reassortment 
of parts or qualities, and, at last, for explanation by spatial and 
temporal relations and for logical deduction. It is during this period 
that generality of principle first appears and necessity becomes not 
only moral but physically deterministic; and, finally, by twelve years 
old, generality is established, and physical determinism is accompanied 
by a logical necessity which takes the place of moral.” 

A little later the author says: ‘“To return to the African child, it 
is clear that his mental development shows no striking difference 
from that in Europeans up to the age of seven or eight years, but 
that thereafter his thinking does not develop along European lines. 
Piaget’s description of the second developmental stage accords closely 
with the thought modes of even adult rural Africans; and not one of 
the developments observed in his third stage is characteristically seen 
in him. African thought in later childhood, adolescence, and adult 
life does not advance beyond that point except for some elaboration 
of detail. In practice, however, as is well known to European ob- 
servers, the African child from eight years old to adolescence is more 


mature than is his European counterpart, contributes his quite im- 
portant quota to the life of the community, and holds his own in con- 
versation and deportment with astonishing maturity. It has to be 


explained therefore (1) why his thought modes do not progress be- 
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yond the level of those seen in European children at the age of eight; 
and (2) why, in spite of this, his social behaviour in later childhood 
is so mature.” In explanation of the former the author says, among 
other things: “The child’s life is governed by an interlacing network 
of rules and taboos whose origins are prehistoric. It may be assumed 
that their original functions were always socially integrative and, 
insofar as they are retained, that they are so still. From this point of 
view, but from no other, they are mutually consistent. Their pre- 
sentation to the child, however, is empirical; and, inasmuch as explana- 
tions are forthcoming, they are given on mythical, magical, and ani- 
mistic lines. Natural curiosity as to causes is appeased too facilely and 
too effectively by invocation of the supernatural, and further specula- 
tion is baulked. Moreover, the formal rules derive their force from 
diverse personal ‘wills’. Conformity to any particular rule is main- 
tained and its infringement punished by the ‘will’ of the relation, 
alive or dead, concerned in the affair. Problems arise, of course; for 
life is never quite amenable to rule of thumb, and frustrations and mis- 
fortunes call for thought. But, in such circumstances, thought must be 
governed by these ‘wills’ and must take such forms as, “Who has been 
offended.’ ”’ 

In these circumstances, one dare not think for oneself on the basis 
of general logical principles or general ethical standards, and synthesis 
of one’s experience on personal lines is so frustrated that the individual 
becomes integrated in his society rather than in himself. The early 
development of social maturity is then explained on the following 
lines: ‘In African culture there is little specialization; each man is 
heir to the whole knowledge of his group. This knowledge in its essen- 
tials is passed on to the child at a comparatively early age. More- 
over, the instruction is informal and, since it makes few demands on 
reason, is well suited to the abilities of little children. The later initia- 
tory ceremonies add little in the way of instruction (as that word is 
understood by Europeans) to what he knows already, so that, by the 
time the child is 12 years old or so, he can hold his own with adults 
and has long since in make-believe played grown-up roles. In fact, 
the child, in his attitude to the world and in the absence of recorded 


history, must feel quite early that he stands at the same point as his 
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parents—face to face with the unknowable. Although he stands in 
awe of this, he is socially confident and even apt, if not curbed, to 
step out of his proper status. His culture recognizes this; and it seems 
likely, as Raum has emphasized, that the chief aim of certain rituals 
is the suppression of this tendency.” 

On the subject of sensory worlds, preliterate African education 
is described as verbal, musical, dramatic, and emotional; and Africans 
are seen as living largely in the world of sound, in contrast to Euro- 
peans, who live largely in the world of sight. The importance of this 
difference is emphasized and attention is drawn to the fact that, where- 
as the world of sound is highly personal and emotional, vision intro- 
duces man to a world of irrelevance and continuity. The author writes: 
“The combination of relative objectivity with a sense of inevitable 
continuity in space and time must deal a death blow to the world of 
‘personal will’ and pave the way for the development of a sense of 
the inherent nature of cause and effect. At first sight it might not 
seem important whether mankind is introduced more insistently to 
the world of sight or the world of sound, but on further consideration 
it seems that its importance can hardly be overstressed. An under- 
standing of the world we live in, and the development of an objective 
attitude and of mature responsibility depend on a well-developed 
sense of spatial, temporal, and casual relationship; and these in turn 
on a habit of visual, as opposed in auditory synthesis. In whatever 
degree the world of ‘things in themselves’ is real, there seems little 
doubt that the visual qualities of these ‘things’ form the most valuable 
part of our ‘behavioural environment’. It is by no accident that the 
word ‘foresight’ has a visual connotation; that by no accident vision, 
unlike hearing, is dependent on cortical integrity; and that verbal and 
musical ability alone must fail to develop most of those faculties that 
make man pre-eminent, and must leave him grossly dependent on 
aspects of the world which are of directly personal interest and emo- 
tional appeal.” 

After a consideration of psychological development in relation 
to malnutrition, it is concluded that ail the mental attributes of pre- 
literate Africans, insofar as these differ from those of Western Euro- 
peans, can be explained on cultural grounds, but that malnutrition may 
also play a vital part in many areas. 
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AFRICAN MIND IN HEALTH AND DISEASE 


In regard to psychiatry, studies of incidence of mental dis- 
turbance, when these are compared with studies made in England and 
America, show evidence of a lower total incidence, of an especially 
low incidence in women, and of a relatively high incidence in the age 
group 20 to 40 years. These findings are partly explicable on the 
grounds that, being based on hospital admissions, they fail to reflect 
the true situation in Africa much more completely than is the case 
in more developed countries. Reasons are given, however, for believing 
that only part of the difference is to be explained in this way, and 
that much of it can be seen as due to the stability of the indigenous 
African cultural background, especially for older age groups and for 
the women, who have been much less affected by deculturation than 
have younger men. As regards the psychiatric categories, the incidence 
of mental defect cannot as yet be assessed. Mongolism however, 
appears to be rare almost to vanishing point. Organic psychoses are 
common but related far more to infective factors, and far less to senility 
and arteriosclerosis than is the case in Europe. Schizophrenia is, par 
excellence, the chronic form of insanity in Africans as in Europeans— 
a fact reflected in all figures concerning inmates of African mental 
hospitals—but it tends to take amorphous and confusional forms, and 
anything in the nature of well-developed delusional systematization 
is hardly to be found except in Africans who have become sophisticated 
on European cultural lines. Affective disorder is mainly represented 
by mania; while depression, at least in classical forms, seems to be rare 
in the rural population. Obsessional neuroses were also rarely observed. 
Finally, it is recorded that Africans are prone to develop a type of 
twilight or confusional state, which the author entitles ‘Frenzied 
Anxiety.” This condition arises out of an acute anxiety which is related 
by the patient to bewitchment. The anxiety is not sustained as such 
for long but rapidly develops into a confusional state with a dominance 
of action by emotion and with the exhibition at times of the highest 


degrees of violence. The condition is self-limiting and recovery is 
usually remarkably complete, though subsequent amnesia for the episode 
is the rule. In general the distinctive features of African psychiatry are 
seen by the author as being an outcome of the lack of personality in- 
tegration at the conscious level, described in the section on psychology; 
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the individual being integrated in his society rather than in himself. 
His neuroses thus develop and resolve themselves on social lines and 
psychoses take amorphous and abortive forms. 

The final chapter discusses the whole question of how and why 
the sort of cultural background that is seen in Africa has developed. 
Attention is drawn to the fact that its general features are not uniquely 
African; that most preliterate groups seem to have developed something 
similar; and that it is probable that the earliest European cultures fol- 
lowed similar lines. The thesis is developed that cultures of this re- 
pressive ritualistic type are probably necessary concomitants of a certain 
stage in human social evolution and that this necessity is an outcome of 
the perils of social living for a species whose members are structurally 
similar. 

Finally, after a consideration of the ways in which the various 
environmental factors may have influenced the genetic constitution of 
peoples, the author concludes: ‘Climatic, nutritional, infective, and 
cultural factors are thus all likely to have played their part in forming 
the constitution of humanity in Africa; and the effects of each of 
these are not likely to have been the same as their effects in Europe. 
These remarks have applied to bodies; but, perhaps surprisingly, there 
is no evidence that they have applied to minds. Certainly all these 
factors may, and often do, affect the mind directly, but there is a 
striking lack of evidence that adaptation to them has influenced the 
genetic basis of mentation.” 
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“THE AFRICAN PERSONALITY": MYTH AND REALITY 
CHARLES FRANTZ 


It is widely asserted today that Africans have a distinctive type of 
personality which is unlike that of other people. Various theories have 
been postulated to explain why the alleged uniqueness has developed; 
others have only been interested in describing it; and yet another group 
has used the term to rationalize a supposedly distinctive contribution to 
international relations. How valid is this conception? Is there really 
such a phenomenon as ‘“The African Personality” or is it simply a myth, 
an explanatory tale that is used because it is convenient in political af- 
fairs? How much is really known about the personalities of Africans 
and what remains to be investigated? These are a few of the questions 
to which this article is addressed. 

Personality has been variously defined, but the first two definitions 
given in the Dictionary of Psychology seem adequate for our purposes: 
“1. the integrated organization of all the cognitive, affective, conative, 
and physical characteristics of an individual as it manifests itself in 
focal directness to others; 2. the general characterization, or pattern, of 
an individual's total behavior’... Thus personality may, perhaps, be 
best conceived as the product of an interaction between the person and 
the situation. It is a process that is endless, until death, rather than a 
mere collection of “traits.” 

There is more agreement shown with respect to the major determi- 
nants of the growth of personality, however, even though several 
theories are still widely current which vary in the relative importance 
assigned to these determinants. Kluckhohn and Murray’ cite four major 
determinants upon personality, and brief illustrations of them may be 
useful. First, are the constitutional factors such as intelligence, tempera- 
ment, and physique that have a large hereditary component. Second, 
are the cultural influences that affect a person by virtue of his member- 
ship in a particular society or group. These include beliefs about causa- 
tion, whether personality is viewed as predetermined, the status of the 
child, how the child should be educated, and values concerning the ideal 
or “socially required” qualities such as generosity, shyness, and courage. 
The third group of influences derive from the roles that a person carries 
out. In some societies there may be few or many specialized crafts- 
men or religious officials; and simple egalitarian or elaborate hierarchi- 
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cal social structures may exist within age groups, social classes, secret 
societies, clans, and so on. Finally, the situational or accidental factors, 
such as disfiguration from disease or injury, may be of critical impor- 
tance. The total result—the person—is the product of the interaction of 
these and perhaps other influences. Others have been more interested 
in nongenetic factors, and much experimental evidence supports the 
idea that sociocultural moulding forces are of greater importance. One 
could add other variables (social class, in fact, is determined by multi- 
ple factors), that would contradict the idea that there is such a thing 
as ‘the’ Negro personality. 

The concept of a unique Negro personality, then, is open to ques- 
tion. Much of the answer needs to depend upon the incidence of cer- 
tain patterns of behavior. The final resolution of the alternative theories 
—which are reminiscent of the nature-nurture controversy about v- 
dividuals rather than races or populations—must await more systematic 
research and the development of better theoretical models. The most 
common view now favored is that genetic factors, like climate, provide 
some of the potentialities for personality growth and development, but 
that these potentialities are realized according to the stimulus from the 
society and culture in which an individual is reared. 


Whatever factors were asserted to be primary, little research has 
been undertaken outside the Western world on the nature of Negro, 
African, or other types of personality. Psychology and sociology devel- 
oped out of philosophy, and a corpus of generalizations arose that were 
claimed to be valid for all human life. On the other hand, anthropology 
and ethnology had their beginnings in the broader context of geo- 
graphy, travel, and biology. The less culture-bound studies led to the 
modification or rejection of many of the first generalizations: e.g., that 
a “primitive” or ‘‘prelogical” mentality was characteristic of nonliterate 
peoples; that the Oedipus complex was inherent in every society; that 
urbanism was the sole product of industrialization; and that urban life 
inevitably produced anomie, a type of normlessness, among city dwel- 
lers. Thus the study of personality—or of selected aspects of it, such as 
intelligence, metabolism, and perception—is one of the latest behavioral 
disciplines to break through the shell of Euro-American provincialism. 
In large measure, this was due to the activities of Linton, Mead, Du 
Bois, and Benedict in the United States who began to explore with 
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others (especially Kardiner and a number of psychoanalysts) the rela- 
tion between cultural variation and personality or character.’ Various 
terms were used to designate the commonalities found among individ- 
uals who shared a given culture, and these personality types were called 
“modal,” “average,” “typical,” “basic,” and so on. 

The observant reader will now recognize that the ancestry of the 
term, “The African Personality,” belongs to the species of “national 
character’ studies. Many writers have sought to depict national charac- 
ter, but not until the 1930's were the relations between culti:re and 
personality systematically investigated. (The past had given such fami- 
liar terms as “The Happy Italian,” “The Amorous Frenchman,” “The 
Dour Scotsman,” and “The Noble Red Man’’). These studies have been 
criticized because of their presumed kinship with racial detei ministic 
theories—and such theories were seen as “racism coming through the 
back door in a new disguise.” In a political context, such theories may 
be used to divide rather than to unite physically heterogeneous people, 
as illustrated by Nazism. But just as in the study of the individual 
(rather than the group or national) personality, genetic or racial cri- 
teria were not the only ones assigned a primary role. Others postulated 
the overriding importance of a “‘national” identity, but they variously 
emphasized the various features of a “nation”: language, religion, 
political institutions, beliefs, child training techniques, and racial heri- 
tage. The task of discovering the importance of the many variables has 
seldom been undertaken, however. 

We have virtually no reliable knowledge about the nature of Afri- 
can personalities. Linton is one of the few who have investigated the 
influence of culture and social structure upon personality, but his study 
was confined to the Tanala of Madagascar.* A recent cross-cultural in- 
vestigation found high correlations between the pressure toward com- 
pliance or assertiveness in child training and the degree to which food 
resources were accumulated or stored in 104 societies, many of which 
are located in Africa. But this study did not attempt to provide an 
understanding of the personality structure in any one ethnic group or 
society. It is obvious, too, that personality embraces much beyond com- 
pliant or assertive behavior. Biesheuve! undertook another study that 
showed the impact of Western culture upon African personality devel- 
opment in South Africa. With increasing education, Africans tended 
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to accept Western institutions and ethical, religious, and other values, 
even though they approved the resistance to discriminatory practices in 
their country.° Thus in a broad perspective, it is doubtful whether Afri- 
cans have shown any greater resistance to change (““Westernization” or 
modernization’), and concomitant modifications in personality, than 
have peasants in Europe.’ 

On the other hand, data are beginning to accumulate on some psy- 
chological attributes of some Africans in some parts of Africa. Para- 
doxical though it may appear to certain people, most of the reliable re- 
search has come from the Union of South Africa. The National Insti- 
tute for Personnel Research (NIPR) in Johannesburg has undertaken 
a wide series of investigations. A few independent psychological stu- 
dies have also been made since World War II; and two new organiza- 
tions have stimulated and co-ordinated much of the research: The Com- 
mission for Technical Co-operation in Africa South of the Sahara 
(CCTA) and the Scientific Council for Africa South of the Sahara 
(CTA). The NIPR’s extensive program is unrivalled, however; and 
while much of their research is oriented to practical tasks, basic or 
fundamental research is also undertaken. The Union, and other multi- 
racial societies in Africa, provide almost unparalleled opportunities to 
test the significance of ‘‘racial”’ and cultural variables upon personality. 
Yet the task has only begun, and there are numerous opportunities for 
interested scholars to add new knowledge or to test the extant universal 
generalizations about human life. Let us briefly review some of the re- 
search on African personalities. 

In the area of physiological characteristics, differences have been 
reported in energy levels, but the reasons for these are unknown. It is 
thought that the effects of climate, for example, may be psychological. 
rather than physiological. Although the long-term effects are not yet 
understood, the consequences that can be observed seem to derive more 
from sociological circumstances rather than an alien climate.* Further 
research is underway in various parts of the continent to study the ap- 
parent differences in psychomotor development between black and 
white African children.® Other studies are being made on the effects, 
causes, and treatment of malnutrition diseases such as kwashiokor, and 
upon mental deficiencies, but nothing conclusive has been found as yet. 
The cognitive aspects of personality are also being analyzed in a number 
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of studies. Numerous intelligence tests have been given and new ones 
devised, but it is not possible to report satisfactory data for cross-cultural 
generalization. No instruments have been devised that eliminate the 
biases of literacy, age, occupation, or Western, middle-class culture."° 
Until two or more test groups can be equated in their backgrounds, no 
cross-cultural comparisons of intelligence are valid. Differences in 
abilities, such as the construction and performance of musical composi- 
tions, have been observed in Africans and others. As in other peasant 
or tribal societies, many Africans show a greater ability to memorize 
facts than to understand their interrelations or to appreciate the cultural 
context in which they developed and are transmitted. Sensory acuity 
and perception have been found to vary; but again no accurate descrip- 
lion or understanding of these variations exists. Morgan reports, for 
example, inconsistent differences between South African Whites, Bush- 
men, and other Africans in the perception of illusions.” 

More research than upon any other topic has been focused upon 
iesting the manual dexterity and other occupational skills and aptitudes 
ot Africans. Performance tests seem most promising in this connection, 
end an African Adaptability Test has been developed by the NIPR for 
screening and classifying African laborers. The test also promises to be 
useful in deciding whether pupils ought to be encouraged to begin im- 
mediate employment, or to continue with further vocational or academic 
training. Kenya and other countries have adopted the test for voca- 
tional training programs. Because it is nonverbal and independent of 
linguistic complications, it may be the first such instrument to be valid 
and acceptable in the whole of the Sub-Sahara.” 

In the affective and conative characteristics of personality, the re- 
cent extensive survey of incentives, motivations, attitudes, and per- 
formance among African workers published by the International La- 
bour Office is quite valuable. In a less systematic survey, Hi dson 
found that leisure was often valued more highly by Africans tha 1 the 
earning of wages.'* Some types of incentive schemes were succ« isful, 
as in the West, while others were ineffective. Certain tribesmen such 
as the Masai of East Africa, want to undertake no wage labor, while 
others generally make a conditional acceptance or prefer and sele: t only 
specific types of employment. The success of an incentive schem: often 
relates to the workers’ conceptions of the value of money, the hythm 
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of work, the pride of craftmanship, and the quality of relations b>tween 
them and the management.'”? Some Africans have not become av’are of 
their own limitations or are disinclined to “help themselves.” But these 
observations, conditions, and conclusions are tentative, and are unlikely 
to remain static in the immediate future. 

Social and cultural changes accompanying industrialization are 
widely suggested as transforming the personality and mental outlook 
of Africans. Frazier thinks that land and labor have often been secu- 
larized, and that the traditional roles, responsibilities, and sanctions, 
have declined or been thrown into confusion. The “new’’ personality is 
viewed as more individualistic, occupationally specialized, self-conscious 
and rational. Frazier also suggests that ‘“White domination” has had a 
traumatic effect upon Africans.’® Powdermaker has shown, however, 
that African pupils in Northern Rhodesia gradually acquire an imagery 
of themselves and the “Europeans” that is integrated into their per- 
sonalities without trauma.'’ These are only general observations, how- 
ever, and need to be confirmed or rejected by controlled study. The bas- 
ic problem is that the import of the Western world upon Afrixan per- 
sonality structures is unknown, since so little has been recorded of pre- 
industrial personalities. This is partly the legacy of the provincialism 
in British psychology and anthropology: the former has been interested 
in experimental and statistical data gathered primarily in Western so- 
ciety, while the latter has traditionally shied away from personality 
studies even though working in cross-cultural contexts. 

Thus the basic problem of psychological research in Africa is that 
unreliable test instruments and inadequate controls of the test conditions 
have been used. And we still know so little about what the proper ones 
should be. Western intelligence tests are not culture-free; problems of 
translation are often insuperable, and yet necessary to permit cross- 
cultural generalizations; attitudes and motives in testing situations are 
recurrent obstacles; and the fear of governmental interference, whether 
by white or black people, frequently prevents full confidence and co- 
operation. A recent attempt to measure African attitudes about Euro- 
peans in Southern Rhodesia, for example, was forestalled because a 
State of Emergency had been proclaimed in the Colony; and this in turn 
reflected tensions that existed between the two major cultural-racial 
groups in the population. A final intrusive element in empirical re- 
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search is the racial, cultural, and social class background of the research 
worker. ‘Lhe biggest challenge in studying African personality is to 
control the variables being tested, to match the test and control groups 
on all but selecied characteristics. Lack of knowledge about these vari- 
ables (such as due to the absence of a reliable census) and the social 
circumstances are largely responsible for the lack of success in many 
projects. It seems imperative that psychological research in Africa will 
have to embrace small and selected populations in the immediate future, 
and the large-scale gencralizations will need to be postponed until later. 

We have attempted to point to two major research interests in the 
study of African personality. The first is chiefly that of anthropologists 
interested in ‘culture and personality,” and has focused upon the typti- 
cal or modal personality within a given society or culture. Little has 
been done systematically on the personality patterns in any Sub-Saharan 
society, however. Rather, considerable attention has been given to the 
study of collective cultural products such as folklore, rituals, kinship 
systems, and social structures. No adequate sampling has been under- 
taken of the relatively enduring characteristics of African personalities. 
The comment of Inkeles and Levinson is very applicable to Africa: 
“In our present state of knowledge and research technology, it cannot 
be assumed that any nation ‘has’ a national character’ or typical per- 
sonality.'* The other focus has been more atomistic, but it may perhaps 
be more useful in the long run. Numerous studies have been made of 
selected attributes of personality rather than the totality of a dynamic 
configuration of an individual's action patterns. The whole may be 
lost in pursuit of the parts, but in the aggregate these findings indicate 
that Africans are not unlike Asians or Europeans given a similar cul- 
tural and social environment. There is nothing to suggest, in fact, that 
there is anything African about African minds. If genetically deter- 
mined factors affect African mentality differently than among other 
peoples, they have not been scientifically isolated thus far. Yet un- 
charted variations may exist, and it is necessary to confess that our 
ignorance is still great. 

One must conclude, therefore, that ‘The African Personality’’ is 
about as useless a conception as ‘The African Tree” or “The African 
Butterfly.”” In fact, the phrase is a contradiction in terms. One part of 
it, “African,” refers to a huge continent that ts supracultural, containing 
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an almost endless variety of cultural and language groups, topography, 
climate, and other features. In an area with radically different values, 
social structures, population densities, subsistence techniques, and soils, 
it is idyllic to expect that a common personality structure could develop. 
And again, are white Africans’ personalities to be included in this con- 
ception? The other word, “Personality,” refers to an individual and to 
the organization of his, and only his, patterns of action and thought. 
Certain elements of personality, of course, are shared with others, parti- 
cularly the members of one’s kinship group, village or community, and 
persons who perform similar roles or have related disabilities in health 
or body structure. But as the size and breadth of groups increase— 
from family through lineage, clan and tribe, or from community to 
state and nation—many of the common elements of personality between 
members of the smaller group likewise decrease. Scientists are gradual- 
ly documenting this phenomenon on the basis of the systeinatic colla- 
tion of the discrete accounts of field workers and observers. But it is 
also confirmed by the experiences of persons who have more than a 
passing acquaintance with a number of distinct societies and cultures. 
“The African Personality,” then, is a scientifically meaningless genera- 
lization. Only by overlooking critical differences—and by shifting to 
polemical or political grounds—does the term have psychological and 
sociological significance in Africa today. It is, in a way, another just so 
story that many people want, and perhaps need, to believe. Its cousins 
are the sterotyped terms like ‘“The Unassimilable Chinese,” the “Blond 
Nordic,” and “The Ugly American.” 

In the same manner, Cesaire, Nkrumah, Senghor, and others have 
created the myth of “The African Personality” and Negritu/e. This 
refers to a pan-African social and political movement that is cc nsciously 
endeavoring to project a unique identity into world affairs. It has vari- 
ously been called a way of life, a philosophy, a counterracial ‘deology, 
a vindication of the worth of Africans, a literary movement, and ‘‘an 
exaltation of African-Negro specificity.’"’® Under one label o1 another 
it reverberates throughout the Sub-Sahara. In its more aggressive form 
it asserts that “colonialism’’ is dead, that Western culture is “dying”, 
and that the mechanistic and materialistic life of the Western World 
can only be “saved” by an injection of the supposedly unique verve, 


vitality, and sensitivity of Africans. 
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The term “The African Personality”’ should be used decreasingly 
in serious discussions as more research is undertaken and the almost in- 
finite variations are recognized. It is a myth that has little or no reality. 
However, it will undoubtedly be used for years to come for political 
purposes. It will be useful, as most myths are, to help reduce localism 
and to increase national solidarity in societies that have newly attained 
independence. It may also aid the growth of a Pan-African identity 
which will be relevant in the context of international affairs. In fact, 
specific and “unique” contributions may be expected from Africans. 
But to assume that they are racially or genetically determined, rather 
than the product mainly of cultural and social forces operating through- 
out history, seems improbable. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL PRESSURE UPON 
MODERN AFRICANS* 


LEONARD W. DOOB 


Anthropologists and other careful observers are, of course, correct 
when they indicate the futility of attempting to compose generaliza- 
tions about “the African” or “the African mind.” The simple, quick 
reminder that Africa as a whole contains two hundred forty million 
people who belong to over eight hundred fifty distinct societies; who 
speak, perhaps, almost as many different languages; who experience 
climates ranging from the arid to the moist; who possess fauna and 
flora that can be either scarce or bountiful; and who have been ruled 
by colonial powers with ideals and practices as far apart as England 
and Portugal suggests why the continent cannot be easily and validly 
tagged. Other than the color of their skin, what does a seminomadic 
“cow Fulani” in Northern Nigeria who is a pagan and a polygynist 
have in common with a leader of the African National Congress in 
South Africa who is a Christian and a trained medical technician? 
In fact, the brown skins may also be shades apart. 

Anyone who has seriously visited more than one African country, 
while acknowledging such diversity is, nevertheless, unable to prevent 
himself from perceiving and detecting striking uniformities. The cheer- 
ful porter who carries your bags from customs to a car seems to be the 
same man whether he is at the airport in Leopoldville or Entebbe. On 
a less superficial level, the longer you stay in Africa and the more 
Africans in different societies whom you genuinely comprehend as 
friends or informants, the stronger grows your conviction that, regard- 
less of the intellectual peril, you must defy the anthropologists and 
generalize about sub-Saharan Africans. The conviction can then be 
justified, perhaps, by means of a syllogism whose major premise is: 
People subjected to similar pressures are likely to develop somewhat 
similar forms of behavior. The minor premise asserts an empirical 
fact: Africans south of the Sahara live in the midst of similar pres- 
sures. 





*The writer's firsthand contacts with Africa have occurred as a result of generous 
grants from the Carnegie Corporation of New York and from the National Academy of 
Sciences, National Research Council (Contract No. DA-19-129-Am-1309 with the Quarter- 
master Research and Engineering Command United States Army). 
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A thorough evaluation of the major premise would demand a 
tome in its own right. What, for example, does ‘somewhat similar” 
mean? A sudden, unexpected loud noise like the pop of a gun startles 
all human beings who are not deaf; their responses are not ‘“‘somewhat”’ 
but vitgually identical. When faced with severe adversity, people al- 
ways seek to reduce the pain; the forms of behavior that are adopted 
vary but are ‘‘somewhat similar’”’ since they serve the same psychological 
function and since their duration and significance depend upon the 
severity of the trouble. Modal tendencies, in brief, are postulated: 
exceptions are not denied but must be viewed in perspective. The same 
courteous treatment must be given the elaboration of the minor premise. 
The specific argument of the analysis can now be summarized in a 
single sentence so that the direction of the elaboration can be clearly 
discerned in advance: Under somewhat adverse conditions, modern 
Africans are being forced to select alternate modes of existence and 
therefore to undergo changes which produce feelings of uncertainty. 


The most conspicuous psychological fact about Africa is the si- 
multaneous and continuous exposure of Africans to traditional and 
Western forms of culture. Everywhere the traditional society mean- 
ingfully survives. The most urbanized African knows that usually 
not far away is a village of his tribe where many if not most of the old 
ways are cultivated and practiced. His native language, like that of 
his children, is an African language, no matter how fluently both 
of them speak English, French, Portuguese, Spanish, Afrikaans, or a 
lingua franca. At the same time even the remotest area in the interior 
has experienced some contact with the West. Planes are visible over- 
head and roads are being built and improved. Someone—often not 
an African but a family from the Orient or the Middle East—has a 
shop which sells the trinkets, the foods, the cloth, and the mechanical de- 
vices of civilization. The government from the capital and the mis- 
sionaries from the West are trying conspicuously to induce or compel 
the mass of Africans to improve their health, to wear respectable clothes, 
to increase the cultivation of a particular crop, to pay taxes, to support 
more schools, to abandon many traditional beliefs, and in hundreds 
of other ways to crawl less slowly into the modern world. 


Under these circumstances Africans, even if they wished to, could 
not accept one society and then pay little or no attention to the alter- 
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native; they simply must experience both societies. Many, perhaps all 
of them, feel somewhat dissatisfied with the blend of cultures that 
inevitably occurs within them. Whether they wish to accept only a few 
innovations which they believe they can add to the old without appre- 
ciably affecting their adherence to the traditional pattern, or whether 
they seek to become as European as possible—those are the extremes 
in motivation between which Africans can be placed-—-they either re- 
gret the loss of the older forms, or are reprimanded by their more con- 
servative peers or elders for deviating. Simultaneously, they often be- 
lieve they really have been able to obtain only little more than a token 
from the West. The tin roof on the hut may be judged better than thatch, 
but Europeans have glass windows and electric lights. Exceptional 
Africans who are in professions like medicine, law, education, and the 
church may have prestige and a high, European standard of living, 
but they know that in Africa they labor under handicaps which usually 
do not exist or can be circumvented on the European continent. This 
discrepancy between what is on the one hand and what was or 
what could be on the other hand must continue to persist during a 
period of rapid change. 

It is a discrepancy, moreover, that becomes more disturbing when 
it is so often coupled with the value judgment that the European way 
is superior to the African. No African can doubt that European ve- 
hicles of transportation are more efficient than his own. Traditional 
methods of cultivating the land may seem sacred and desirable; yet 
many Africans can perceive the soil erosion now plaguing so many areas 
(without realizing that the causes are numerous and complex), and 
frequently they are told that the agricultural salvation can come only 
by following the scientific wisdom of the West. Not for a moment 
do Africans feel that the basic values of their culture are inferior to 
those of the Europeans, although some of the converted may whisper 
the suspicion to themselves. The press of the alien, however, makes 
them defensively assert confidence in themselves, whereas formerly no 
compelling alternative society was even conceivable. For centuries on 
the East coast but for less than a century in most other areas, all Afri- 
cans have been compelled to acknowledge the superior weapons, the 
superior military and political organization, and hence the superior 


strength of outsiders. Now the power in many countries no longer 
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belongs to Arabs or Europeans but has been passed to a microscopically 
small and not necessarily democratically inclined African elite. Most 
Africans must feel, consequently, that only the source but not the fact 
of their impotence has changed. 


These African leaders, not the traditional ones but the sophisticated 
men who are pushing their countries toward independence and then 
desperately groping to participate economically and politically in the 
community of nations, are spokesmen for change. For it is they who 
form political parties, who urge people to grow cash crops, and who 
struggle to reduce illiteracy and disease. Their activities may convince 
people that Africans can become Europeans or at least that they can act 
like Europeans. At the same time the pressure to change appears to 
come from Africans who are not quite African; again and again the gap 
between people and their new leaders appears fantastically large. In- 
deed many African societies have had a tradition of extreme stratifica- 
tion, but the distance between the supreme leader who may have been 
an hereditary sultan with absolute powers and the followers who may 
have been little more than serfs was diminished psychologically by the 
patent fact that bottom and top were encased in the same culture and 
hence were struggling to achieve common and appropriate ends. 


The external changes which Africans must make when they yield 
to the pressures of Europeans or their own elite are too numerous to 
catalogue. The psychological underpinning for these changes, however, 
can be conceptualized under three headings. First, there must be an 
extension of knowledge and interests. Originally Africans, like other 
nonliterate peoples, knew and knew well the details of their own com- 
munity. Now news from the outside is reaching them through their 
children who are at school, through their own leaders, and through the 
mass media of communication. It is relatively rare to find an Afri- 
can village which is without such contacts. Someone who is literate and 
reads a newspaper, however irregularly, reports to others his version 
of what he grasps. One battery-powered radio set may be in operation; 
and local African stations broadcast not only in a European language but 
usually also in several vernacular languages that are considered quanti- 
tatively or politically important. Posters and public announcements 
are displayed on walls. A government agency, like the one charged 
with “community development,” is likely to dispatch a so-called “mo- 
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bile cinema” van which displays educational and entertaining pictures 
accompanied by commentaries in the vernacular. In many parts of 
Africa the people themselves move about, for example, to markets, and 
thus widen their contacts. Likewise the introduction of a material 
change evokes some curiosity and leads at least a few artisans to learn 
something about a motor or a tool. Widening the base of information, 
though usually very slow, can also occur in marked spurts. Thus this 
writer has found in villages in Northern Nigeria a close relation be- 
tween alertness and literacy that had been acquired in government- 
sponsored classes for adults: whether more alert people initially attended 
the classes, whether attendance at the classes made them subsequently 
more alert, or whether both sequences produced the relationship is not 
known or perhaps knowable, but the fact by itself suggests the reper- 
cussions which follow one another. 

The second alteration required by European culture is difficult to 
specify without appearing to exaggerate, for it refers to an ability to 
postpone present rewards for the sake of future gratification or to en- 
dure trouble at the moment so that it may be avoided later on. No Afri- 
can, no human being has ever been able to live only in the moment; 
but here it is contended that the Western or modern ways which Afri- 
cans now learn place an especially high premium upon renunciation. 
Most public-health measures, for example, demand that action to ward 
off disease be taken by healthy people; as medical officers have been 
saying for decades in Africa, it is easier to persuade a man with a pain 
to swallow a pill that brings quick relief than it is to get him to dig the 
latrine that may prevent the recurrence of the pain. Similarly, saving 
is generally necessary before most of the attractive novelties from the 
West can be purchased. It may very well be that the greater curbing 
of momentary impulses is effectively attainable only through the par- 
tial replacement of external by internal controls: conscience or super- 
ego may have to function more frequently, social sanctions less fre- 
quently. 

The unproven hypothesis just mentioned relates also to the third 
psychological change discernible among modern Africans: the pressure 
to abandon some of the certainties provided by traditional society and 
to seek out or at least not to resist innovation. Traditional societies 
in Africa obviously were not elysian since they were troubled by natural 
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catastrophes, plagues, wars, slavery, shortages, and other miseries; but 
people at least knew roughly what to expect. Each person also had 
some assurance that the kind of existence which he had followed as a 
child would last during his life time. Now many Africans have ex- 
perienced gentle or violent changes in their traditional ways, and they 
are urged in effect to keep changing. 

Faced with such pressures and forced mildly or markedly to learn 
such changes, modern Africans seem significantly uncertain. ‘Without 
exaggeration, one hypothesis suggests, the greatest of their uncertain- 
ties involves brute survival. Nonliterate peoples who live close to a 
subsistence level are always vulnerable to natural vagaries. A severe 
storm or a larger than usual invasion of plant pests can produce starva- 
tion and death. Many but certainly not all parts of Africa have an un- 
certain climate which can swing between the extremes of droughts and 
floods. Tropical diseases like malaria, dysentery, leprosy, and bilharzia- 
sis, though mitigated by European medical science, still confront peo- 
ple, to which newer horrors—like kwashiorkor, a debilitating disease 
which results from protein deficiency—are added. Africans who modi- 
fy or abandon the traditional economy (usually subsistence farming), 
in order to raise a cash crop or work for modern industry find them- 
selves dependent upon employers or upon the prices of the world mar- 
ket which they themselves can neither comprehend nor control. _Inter- 
vention by government, especially by stabilization boards, reduces but 
does not control the fluctuations. Even the African who is still linked 
intimately to his tribe is not completely safe; unlike his ‘‘detribalized”’ 
relative in the city, he is not deserted during an emergency, but his so- 
ciety cannot guarantee that the welfare of all will ever be adequately 
maintained. 

Other uncertainty arises from the dethronement of leaders. Tra- 
ditional chiefs are increasingly losing their power; the respect in which 
they are held varies with local conditions, but any change in status is 
almost certain to be downwards. Modern political leaders, no matter 
how great their power, must establish their claims to obedience and 
veneration, and it is usually known that they can lose as well as win 
the power which they now enjoy. Even the role of Europeans is no 
longer certain. Clearly, they are not blindly loved or respected as some 
of the early missionaries and explorers were; nor are they universally 
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detested as imperialistic oppressors or exploiters. In the multiracial 
societies where settlers and Africans have not yet stabilized the kind of 
relation to be evolved in the future, the actual, the potential, and the 
frequently noble contributions of Europeans are likely to be appreciated; 
but the ensuing gratitude contains elements of reservation and suspi- 
cion, even when the need for European assistance is desperately recog- 
nized, as in the independent countries. The Fathers are adored and 
hated. 

Africans are also uncertain because they cannot assess the outcome 
of their critical decisions. The corn may grow taller after an applica- 
tion of a new fertilizer, but in the past without the use of chemicals 
good years have succeeded bad ones. Some Africans may have a mod- 
ern house in town or in a company compound, and they may enjoy the 
comfort which it brings; but who knows whether they might not have 
been happier if they had continued to live in the village of their ex- 
tended family? The religion from the West appeals to their senses 
and to most of their convictions but not to all their beliefs: maybe there 
are still evil witches about, maybe ancestors intervene to bring help or 
trouble, maybe magic is important. 

The pressures upon modern Africans to remain traditional and to 
become modern, in brief, are strong and unresolved. They are pro- 
ducing conflict without a foreseeable outcome. They have added to 
traditional insecurity a host of new insecurities. Here is a bleak state 
of affairs. 

In truth, though, it is not as bleak as the analysis would suggest. 
For the consequences of the pressure upon modern Africans are not de- 
vastating. One has to see the entire picture, as it were, to be depressed 
by it. Only the African who has somehow achieved perspective is able 
to point to these difficulties. A person with such social insight ts like- 
ly to be part of the elite for whom living undoubtedly is tremendously 
exciting. He has learned enough of the spirit of the West to be thrilled 
by this pioneering period of independence and growth. He is pleased 
by his new power, by the problems to be solved, and even by the toil 
which is demanded of him. 

The vast majority of modern Africans, it is felt, are making day-by- 
day decisions, the ultimate consequences of which—perhaps happily— 
they cannot foresee. The pagan who wants a bicycle to travel more 
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quickly to market or a radio to hear the drums does not know that he 
is probably opening the fateful box of civilization for himself. In a 
manner certainly not unique, relatively unacculturated Africans seem 
able to tolerate contradictions without being appreciably disturbed. The 
kind of situation which produces a conflict in the African elite, which 
might lead to neurosis in Europeans, or which may cause the reader 
of this article to sigh with dismay, is not even inhibiting. The best 
and worst of the traditional and the Western cultures, however badly 
and inadequately mixed, can be enjoyed; and wonderful joy is still felt 
and exhibited in Africa. Africans can be friendly and attractive and lov- 
able because, although they clearly recoil from misery and although 
they like hunger and insecurity no more than anyone else, they have not 
yet come to comprehend the dense, complex web in which, sadly, they 
must live. 
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CLASH OF COLOR AND CREED 


THE RACIAL CONFLICT IN SOUTH AFRICA* 
TREVOR HUDDLESTON, CR. 


“I am a completely prejudiced person. Although I am a South 

African citizen I do not love the government of South Africa, nor 

its polictes, nor the general racial attitude of white South Africa 

today. In the eyes of the government that constitutes treason. And 

so you have before you a traitor to his country. I'm sorry but there 

it is.” 

What is the driving force behind the policy which has forcea 
South Africa to take a peculiar and unique position amongst the nations 
of the world? I use these words quite deliberately, although I realize 
that I can be criticized for doing so. South Africa has chosen a unique 
path among the Christian nations; and remember that South Africa 
quite definitely and categorically claims to be a Christian nation, for 
she alone among the Christian nations has based her policy squarely, 
firmly with determination, upon the ideal of racial domination. I am 
not saying anything which the South African government does not 
itself say. It has said very frequently indeed that its policy is that of 
White supremacy for all time. The word which is used by the govern- 
ment, when it is speaking to its supporters, is the word “baasskap,” 
or domination. It is quite true that this word does not export very well. 
It does not make such a good impression on democratic countries to 
talk in those terms. But nevertheless, basically, that is the policy and 
the ideal of the government, that there should be within the Union 
of South Africa, as a basis for its very life and existence, this great 
goal of White supremacy for all time. 





*Reprinted by permission of American Committee On Africa 
Ed. Note: Although this address was given four years ago, it bears re-emphasis 
for the status quo still holds. 
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Bantu Education Act 

An example of this is the Bantu Education Act (BEA) which came 
into force a year ago. (Bantu means native African). Its immediate 
effect was to end what to many of us was a very great and noble period 
in the life of the church in South Africa. It brought to a close, prac- 
tically speaking, the effort of all Christian missions to provide Christian 
education in that country. Until the passing of the BEA there was, 
practically speaking, no education for the African people other than 
that supplied by the mission schools. Only in the last 15 years were 
there any government schools to speak of, and then in very small num- 
bers. And so the African people, the whole race of African people, 
had received their education, willy-nilly, at the hands of the Christian 
missionaries. 

Why should this be something unacceptable to the government? 
Why should a government that proclaims so often and so loudly that 
it is activated by Christian principles want to bring this system to a 
close when, in fact, only one child out of three could get into school 
anyhow; where there was a vast field for government education along- 
side mission education if it wanted it. Why should it be necessary to 
take control by force of the schools which had been established for 
as much as sixty years? 

The reason lies here, that the missionaries made the fatal mistake 
of telling the African child that he was a child of God; that he had 
skills, abilities, and talents which he ought to develop; that he should 
look forward even if not in the context of his own life span, to that 
day when he should be allowed to develop those skills and abilities 
and talents in the service of his country. That was the mistake the 
missionary made. He dared to proclaim that education was something 
which belonged to the whole process of civilization; that it was not the 
right of the European to bring the treasures that they had in the way 
of culture to another land, and to keep those treasures solely for them- 
selves. 


“Green Pastures’ 


The major reason for the passing of the BEA was to make it as 
difficult as possible for the African to believe that he is part and parcel 
of a wider culture and a wider civilization into which he can enter, and 
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which he can greatly enrich. The Minister of Native Affairs, Dr. 
Verwoerd actually said in the debate of the BEA that it was wrong to 
encourage the African to look upon green pastures in which he had no 
right to graze. And therefore it was most necessary for the govern- 
ment to give him a rather different view. Those green pastures might 
be well enough when the tyranny of this mortal life is over, but not 
within the framework of society in South Africa; for once you accept 
the idea of white supremacy it is totally impossible to encourage the 
African to believe that he can, in fact, enter upon a heritage which will 
lead him also to the heights. That is the basic idea behind the BEA. 


Now don’t misunderstand me. The BEA does not mean that the 
African will get no education. Obviously if you are going to have an 
efficient labor force, a man must know how to obey an order and, 
therefore, especially if he has no Afrikaans (the language of the non- 
English European community), he must learn some. And, without 
being cynical, the basic idea of BEA is that it shall equip the African to 
take his place in society——but in a society which for all time must be 
dominated by one race. Thus you have to work out a system of educa- 
tion which will do just that; and because you have to do that, you can- 
not conceivably allow the ideas and ideals which inspired the Christian 
educators to continue. 


Return to Tribalism 


There is another aspect of the BEA which ts, I reckon, equally 
important. Again, it is something which is not easy to explain to 
people who do not know Africa. Before the Act was passed a com- 
mission was appointed to study the state of African education. It was 
headed by the present Secretary of State for Native Affairs and was 
in many respects a very able commision. The only thing in which it 
was lacking was that it had no African or missionary membership. 
It inquired into the state of African education and issued a lengthy re- 
port whose facts were completely accurate and very valuable. But 
running, like a thread, through the whole of the report was the phrase, 
or variation of it, that the African must be encouraged to develop 
along his own lines. The only trouble is that no one has yet been able 
to say what those lines are, or where they lead. In practice however, 
as Dr. Verwoerd has made very very clear, the idea behind the BEA is 
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a return to tribalism. It is linked very closely with another act called 
the Bantu Authorities Act, whose express purpose is to revive and tre- 
establish the powers of chieftainship in the many rural areas and to 
give a local board similar powers in urban areas so that tribalism may 
be re-established and the pernicious idea of liberal democracy may be 
rapidly forgotten. And so Bantu education ts basically tribal educa- 
tion. 

Thirdly, it is conceded, and I have no doubt that this is a fact, that 
there will be necesarily certain professions amongst the African people 
in African areas which will be opened to Africans which have not been 
open hitherto or have been so difficult of access as to be practically non- 
existent. Provided you can assure that the African will develop along 
his own lines in his own place, then you can give education up to the 
highest level for that purpose. Thus it is quite conceivable that the 
first fruits of Bantu education may be apparent increase in facilities, but 
the basic idea is abundantly clear and can never be altered in any society 
which accepts white supremacy as its goal and purpose. 


Stranger and Pilgrim 


In the same debate, Dr. Verwoerd who, to do him credit, is never 
afraid to say what he thinks, said very clearly, “There is no room for 
the African in European society above the level of certain forms of 
labor.’ Pause a moment and consider what constitutes European 
society in South Africa. European society in the first place owns and 
exists upon 86% of the total land area. European society owns and 
grows fat upon the gold, diamonds, and the uranium. European society 
own and occupies all the secondary industry. In other words, all the 
cities. Therefore, to say to the African, ‘There is no room for you 
in European society above the level of certain forms of labor,” is, in 
effect, to say to the African, “We want your labor, but we do not want 
you. Therefore, in our educational policies, we are going to make it 
as difficult as posible for you to be attracted to European society. 
We are going to make it as obvious as possible that you are always, 
in European society, a stranger and a pilgrim with no continuing city.” 
So it is . 

The pass laws, those laws which were not legislated by this pre- 
sent government but which have been operative for many years in 
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South Africa and quite accepted by the European and recognized as 
the norm of lite, operate upon every African male in a city like Johan- 
nesburg when he reaches the age of 16, and make it impossible for him 
to move freely at any hour of the day and night without a permit. 
Every African boy of my knowledge, and I have known a good many, 
lives in fear of arrest from the moment he reaches the age of 16. This 
fear is areal one. It happens day after day, week after week, and year 
after year, that thousands of Africans are arrested and charged on a 
criminal charge for no other offense that that they do not carry a parti- 
cular bit of paper in their pocket, or the fact that that particular bit 
of paper has not got the right bit of writing on it. 

There is no freedom of movement for the African in his own 
country today. One of my greatest friends, one of the few African 
lawyers in South Africa and a Christian of great integrity, is one of 
the many African leaders who have been banned from attending any 
social gathering; and a “‘social gathering” means 4 or 5 people. He 
has to go to his office along a particular road and no other. He may 
attend to his business as a lawyer but only within a restricted and 
special area. Like many another leader, he knows that if he breaks 
these regulations he can, in fact, be imprisoned for a period of up to 
three years, or he can be deported from his town to a village in the 
country two or three hundred miles away. 

There is no freedom of association. At every meeting I attended 
in the last two or three years, I was always met or accompanied by mem- 
bers of a special branch of the police. Our homes were raided and, 
although these raids were rather ridiculous, they had the effect of 
making people afraid. When I answered my telephone, the person 
at the other end would very often say, “I cannot speak to you about 
this on the telephone because I believe it is being tapped.” 

What is happening in South Africa is dead simple. It is that 
because the European for so long has allowed an encroachment upon 
fundamental human rights when they affected the African people, he 
is himself now losing, or has already lost, those fundamental human 
rights. There is at this present hour a Constitutional crisis, strangely 
enough over the Coloured people which, in many respects, has brought 
South Africa back to the same position she was in at the end of the 
Boer War, where one white group is at the throat of the other. And 
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the reason for this is that European voices were silent when African 
rights were curtailed and demolished. 


The Christian Conscience” 


I want to conclude by trying to point a little way to the future. 
Where is all this leading? What is going to happen to the Union of 
South Africa? Everybody who knows that country knows that it is 
heading towards disaster. I believe that very many of those in power 
know it and yet they believe it is their mission, at whatever cost, to 
uphold white supremacy. 

Supremacy in what? That is the question that they never ask 
themselves. South Africa is governed by a strong government and 
I have no possible reason to think that there will be major changes in 
the immediate future. I believe, for what it is worth, that things will 
get more difficult before they get better. Yet I could not help in the 
last year having a sense of optimism for this reason: It is becoming 
increasingly obvious that even inside South Africa, even at the highest 
level, there is an awareness that the Union of South Africa is isolating 
itself, not only from the rest of the continent of Africa, but from the 
world. I believe that it is most necessary that the Christian conscience 
of the world should make that sense of isolation grow and be felt 
deeply where it hurts most. I have been told that I am very unchristian 
for saying such things, but I cannot help feeling that the only weapon 
that we have to fight against this blasphemy of White supremacy is to 
make European South Africa feel the same kind of loneliness, in the 
same kind of frustration, the same kind of aloofness that she imposes 
upon the African in his own land. I believe this sense of isolation is 
beginning to make itself felt, and I pray God that it may go on. 

Although I love with all my heart that country, and, above all, 
the African people amongst whom I worked so long, I am certain that 
it is the duty of the Christian conscience of the world to condemn 
South Africa, not in any hypocritical spirit, not without setting our own 
house in order, but firmly and definitely to condemn her unless and un- 
til she turns again to the realization that man, made in the image of 
God, is of infinite value, whatever his race, color, or creed may be; and 
that the State exists for man and not man for the State. 
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THE INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA* 
N. T. NAICKER 


In the current year, 1960, the Indians in South Africa will observe 
the Indian Centenary—commemorating a century of settlement in South 
Africa. We all well know the arrival and settlement of the American 
people in their continent and their growth and development through the 
centuries. Our growth and development cannot be comparable to that 
of the American people. We are a minority, the smallest section of 
the South African population of 14 million; but we have in these 100 
10 years made certain advances in many spheres of life. 

Our forebears came from a country which was under British rule 
and domination. They were transferred to British territory in Africa 
under an indentured system of labour. This situation arose out of the 
British Government's enactment in 1859 to import Indian labour to 
South Africa as replacement of the docile indigenous labour on the 
sugar plantations owned by British people with strong British tradi- 
tions. Those were the years when Britain was in her heyday as a 
colonial power, and the peoples of the countries under such power did 
not enjoy the benefits of full citizenship within the British way of life. 
The Indians who came were called “‘coolies”; the term “coolie” which 
is derogatory as far as the Indian people are concerned, originated 
with the ‘“‘coolie” labourer who is still found in parts of India. But 
there was also an opportunity given to the Indian in this system to re- 
main after his contract in Natal and take up work as a free man. While 
quite a number went back to the home country, others chose to stay and 
make their homes in a country which offered them better opportunities. 
The first acquisition by those who remained was land; later others fol- 
lowed these early settlers from India to open up trade. Today over 
90 per cent of Indians have their roots extending back over five genera- 
tions in South Africa. With the steady introduction of more labour, 
Indian settlers grew in number. These people came from areas closely 
connected with the main parts of India, and thus in South Africa today 
we have the Hindustani people with their roots in Calcutta and Behar, 





*We wish to record our grateful thanks to your Journal for allowing space to 
tell the American public the story of the life and happenings of the Indian in South 
Africa. We may say that we are not always fortunate in obtaining this privilege, but 
we do know that people in most parts of the world are taking an active interest in 
South African affairs—(The author). 
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the Tamils from Madras, and the outlying areas, the Telegus from 
Andra towns, and the Moslems and Hindus from Surat, Kathiawar, and 
Kathor—districts of Bombay. Today the Indian people, mostly settled 
in Natal (one-third of the population in Durban is Indian), constitute 
these diverse sections of the Indian people; they still practise their 
individual customs and are devoted to worship in temples and mosques. 
A section of the people that came professed the Christian faith and 
pioneered the Western education of Indians with the assistance of the 
missionaries in South Africa. The main centres of Indian trade and 
commerce today are, Durban, Johannesburg, Pretoria, and Pietermaritz- 
burg. 

The Indian people are today no temporary or transient group; they 
are not birds of passage; they are a distinct entity in the South African 
setup; they form an integral part of the Union population, and are 
qualified for the rights, privileges, and duties that are inalienable for 
the Whites in South Africa. Numerically, the Indians constitute the 
smallest group in the multiracial society of South Africa, representing 
only 2.9 per cent of her total population. Economically, they share in 
common with the rest of the non-European peoples in the country, their 
massive poverty characterised by slums, over-crowded dwellings, and a 
low resistance to death and disease. Three quarters of the Indian 
breadwinners earn less than 100.£ per annum with an average family of 
five dependents to support. While bigoted white propagandists utilize 
the high Indian birth rate to fan fears of insecurity in the minds of the 
vote exercising public, some sixty-five Indian babies in every one thou- 
sand never survive the first year of their birth, and three at least never 
know the comforts of their mother’s arms. In our multiracial country 
the Indians have come to hold their own. They are the offsprings of 
a rich and varied culture, and while English is a common language 
with most of them, they have not forgotten their vernacular which is 
imparted to the younger generation at their homes, in mosques, temples, 
and private vernacular schools after normal school hours. When the 
Indians of South Africa commemorate their arrival in South Africa in 
the Centenary, they will have before them their achievements, their 
failures, and the prospects for their future. The past has been a century 
of struggle—Indians, being the offspring of a tradition enured to strug- 
gle and endurance, have made reasonable progress under difficult cir- 
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cumstances. They have enriched South Africa not only by their differ- 
ences but also by their progression in many aspects of life. As advance- 
ment is measured by progress and progress by achievement, one can 
without doubt say that the achievements of Indians in South Africa 
constitute their greatest contribution. 

Politically, the Indian alone of South African population remains 
voteless while the African has ineffective native representation, and the 
Coloured has been placed on the communal roll. The United Party, 
which in 1946 had prescribed a form of dummy representation for 
Asiatics, has in a recent statement expressed its complete aversion to the 
granting of any political rights to the Indian people. And yet of all 
the nonwhite groups in South Africa it is the Indian community which 
has within its rank, the most coherent and powerful economic group 
consisting of its merchants and professionals, constituting an effective 
middle class, a class so vital to any suppressed people in their struggle 
for political rights. It is in this unique class within the ranks of the 
non-European people that one observes the singular position of the 
South African Indians and traces the distinctive history of their de- 
velopment in the country. As early as 1880, the Indian middle class 
revealed signs of entrenching itself as a non-European group of eco- 
nomic strength, and from that date onward, European sentiment com- 
menced its bitter history of Indian antagonism. From 1885 onwards 
the Indians in Natal and in all the provinces to which they travelled 
have been subjected to discriminatory legislation. The laws enacted 
against them were harsh beyond measure. The Transvaal observed 
them as pariahs who on grounds of hygiene were to be separated from 
the European community. The Orange Free State banned them com- 
pletely from its territory. In Natal, restrictions on licence applications 


and severe taxes crippled their freedom miserably. Indians still today 
require permits to move from one province to another. If anyone is 
caught without a permit he can be gaoled for a period of up to a month. 
All colonies made it abundantly clear that the Indian was an undesirable 
element and the reason for this lay blatantly in the fact that a restricted 
period of free development had led to their demonstrating the fact that 
non-European people, given the opportunity, could expand economically 
as well as their European counterparts. The European reaction and 
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cry was for Indian repatriation, a thought which still remains fore- 
most in most Nationalist and United Party minds. 

All peoples placed in a position of humiliating subjugation have 
forged their own reactions, their own weapons, their own patterns of 
protest and attack against those responsible for their subjugation. Saty- 
agraha emerged as the answer of the Indian people to factors of their 
unprincipled oppression, an answer which exemplified the powerful 
personality of Mahatma Gandhi and which bears testimony of the poli- 
tical preparedness of the Indian people to engage in organised oppost- 
tion in South Africa in 1908. Politically, the Indians have been the 
most militant in the expression of their opinions against unjust laws. 
Following the pattern of nonviolence as propagated by Mahatma 
Gandhi in 1894, they have since then won the admiration of many a 
nation. Like the Africans and Coloured they have been and are being 
discriminated against, by the passage of ‘unjust laws” too numerous 
to list here; however, a few will serve as examples: 1. The Group 
Areas Act of 1950 which forbids Indians to buy land where they please 
and legislates their uprooting from lands on which they have long been 
settled. Under this Act the different racial groups will be grouped in 
areas where the Government desires them to be, and ownership of pro- 
perty in an area of another group is prohibited. The Government has 
proclaimed the Group Areas Act for the three main economic centres 
of Indian settlement, namely Johannesburg, Pretoria, and Durban. In 
Durban alone, if this Act is fully implemented, over 100,000 Indians 
will be uprooted from their settled homes and will be expelled to bar- 
ren lands. 2. The Job Reservation Act of 1958 prevents qualified 
Indians and Africans from taking jobs reserved for Europeans only. 
Although the Nationalist Government has tried to clamp down the 
Indians in every way, they, nevertheless, make themselves heard through 
their organisations. Over the years, Indians have developed a wide 
range of politically orientated organisations which reflect their opposi- 
tion to the policies or measures that affect them; of these the Natal In- 
dian Congress, founded by Mahatma Gandhi in 1894, is the oldest, 
most active, and vociferous. The Natal Indian Congress is affiliated 
with the Transvaal Indian Congress, and the South African Indian Con- 
gress was founded in 1920. It is the long nursed fear on the part of 
those in governmental control that Indian labour threatened European 
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standards and dominance which resulted in the long series of restric- 
tions. 

In an effort to ameliorate the discrimination against them the In- 
dians undertook periodically passive resistance campaigns. The most 
impressive of these campaigns was in 1914. In 1946 another campaign 
was started, the Passive Resistance Campaign, under the leadership of 
Dr. G. M. Naicker and Dr. Y. M. Dadoo; and later in 1952 the De- 
fiance of Unjust Laws Campaign was jointly led by the African and In- 
dian Congresses, but the introduction of the Public Safety Bill brought 
the campaign to a halt. In 1955, the Congress of the People, which 
was sponsored by the Joint Congress composed of the African National 
Congress, South African Indian Congress, South African Coloured 
People’s Congress, South African Congress of Trade Unions, and South 
African Congress of Democrats (Whites), passed the Freedom Charter 
at Kliptown, Johannesburg. The Congress of the People had among 
3,000 delegates about 320 Indian delegates. The other obvious avenue 
in which to express their dissatisfaction is the non-European newspapers 
of which “New Age’ is the most important. Other Indian weeklies 
are the “Leader,” “Graphic,” “Indian Views,” and ‘Opinion’ started 
by Manilal Gandhi, son of Mahatma Ghandi. No one can doubt the 
difficulties of the position of Indians in South Africa. Since a sub- 
stantial number of them are engaged in trade they are peculiarly vul- 
nerable to the restrictions on such activities arising out of the Group 
Areas Act. 

Imperative, however, to non-European political maturity in South 
Africa has been the alliance of the African and Indian Congresses. 
Whilst 1946 saw the organisation of progressive Indian sentiments 
which were prepared to free themselves of restrictive group inhibitions, 
it was not until 1952 that the Africans, through their political organisa- 
tion at least showed a likewise development. Concerted efforts initi- 
ated from the Indian camp led to the Dadoo-Naicker-Xuma pact in 
1946, an alliance of the two peoples, which was consolidated in 1950 
by the National Day of Protest when Indians and Africans jointly 
organised a hartal, mass stoppage of all activity, demonstrating against 
racial laws. Since the Defiance of Unjust Laws Campaign, there has 
been no turning back from the code of united action, and the Congress 
movement, growing more massive, has drawn within its orbit all shades 
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of democratic opinion and thought ranging in essence from the Marxist 
to the Christian. Central to the theme of united Congress action has 
been strong adherence to Satyagraha. The fact that the Indian aligns 
himself with the African is a point of much distress to the government; 
he is also often accused of being a foreigner and that his sympathies 
are with India. Indo-African alliance, however, continues its stength 
without any turning back, and the Indian remains as much integrated 
into the life of South Africa as any other member of multiracial popu- 
lation. The Indian people are marching forward as a vital section of 
the democratic force of South Africa and their philosophy of Satya- 
gtaha, the philosophy of Gandhi, continues to have an invaluable ef- 
fect in patterning their progress to freedom. 

Educationally the Indians have advanced against difficult odds. 
The early development of Indian education was in the hands of the 
missionaries. Gradually Indians were given land to build their own 
schools. Sastri College in Durban, the first Indian secondary school 
for a long time, only came about by the constant cry of the: Indian 
people for higher education. Indians today own many schools built 
by themselves, and they spend more money on education than the 
European, African, or Coloured. There has also been a need for higher 
education, but this has not been recognized by the Government. The 
two open universities of Witwatersrand and Cape Town are now closed 
to non-Europeans by the passage of the Separate University Act of 
1959. Those who could afford to send their children overseas have 
done so. Only a trickle in a flood of students reach the universities 
of England or America. The Indians have been pressing for opening 
of the now closed universities. Higher education in Natal has its 
own colouring. The University of Natal has a separate non-European 
section, founded by the late Dr. Mabel Palmer who was, until recently, 
its organiser. The majority of students are Indians. Only a handful 
of Indians have postgraduate degrees and they have not been able to 
apply their knowledge or teach in a university because of segregation. 
However, the tide seems slowly to be turning, and the number of stu- 
dents entering the postgraduate studies is gradually increasing. Lawyers 
and doctors either qualify overseas or in the South African open univer- 
sities, and complete their articles of clerkship and medical houseman- 
ship respectively in the Union. Even here there is restriction of numbers, 
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and also in the admittance into faculties of Civil Engineering, Fine Arts, 
Radiology, etc. There is much scope for suitable and carefully carried 
out research among Indians and at present there are only two Indians, 
one in Physiology and the other in Economics Department, on the 
University of Natal staff who are engaged in research. As the pro- 
fessionals cannot play the role of the scientist in the strictest sense, 
they have come to rely more and more on research for facts and fig- 
ures which are lacking. Owing to the apprenticeship act of 1944, In- 
dians have not been able to take full advantage of technical training. 
The technician has come more recently to play a greater role in se- 
condary industries, and it was the awareness of this which led to the 
establishment of the M. L. Sultan Technical College in Durban. 

In the sports field Indians have not been able to show their worth, 
as they cannot compete effectively with the outside world. The South 
African Indian Football Association which made arrangements to play 
in India was refused passports for its members; and friendly matches 
with Europeans have been disallowed; but Indians, Africans, and Co- 
loureds play against each other; and among themselves Indians play 
many European games including tennis, table tennis, cricket, and golf. 
It was an Indian from South Africa that won the Dutch Open Cham- 
pionships in 1959. Hockey and Rugby are not popular sports with 
Indians. The absence of Rugby is interesting because the reasons are 
varied: the first, may be a lack of contact with Afrikaaners whose 
game it is; the second, may be the fact that it is a highly aggressive 
game in comparison with the other games; and as aggressiveness is 
frowned upon, and looked at with the utmost distaste, this might be a 
more important cause. However, it should be noted that the sporting 
field is dominated by men and only a few women engage in sports. 
Nevertheless, on the whole Indians have in their ranks sportsmen of 
high ranking of which ‘““Pawpa” who won the Dutch Open Golf Cham- 
pionship at the Hague is one. Sporting facilities are not plentiful, 
largely due to lack of money to maintain sporting enclosures, like 
bowling greens, for example. 

Cultural contact has done a considerable amount of good for In- 
dians. From the European he has learned the Western way of life and 


has adapted this to his way of living. Yet in spite of Westernisation, 
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the Indians are an integral part of the South African life. They are 
known as a conservative race, but conservative only in the dress, reli- 
gion, and culture. While Indians have been conservative they are 
contradictorily progressive. Although it was the British government 
that introduced Indians into South Africa, yet today it is the Afrikaaner 
who wants them out. The reason for this is quite obvious. The In- 
dians have established themselves firmly on South African soil as traders 
and labourers. With advancement in the educational and intellectual 
spheres, the Indian is gradually proving his worth comparable to that 
of the white man. On the Platerland the Indian farmer is looked 
upon with suspicion, where he has established himself as farmer and 
trader, and also at the same time filling the role of local capitalist. 
Indian financiers have been lending money, giving credit, and opening 
up big businesses. This is an indication of the prosperity of Indians. 

Composed largely of Hindus and about thirty per cent of Moslems, 
Indians have been extremely stable in their family life. Religion plays 
a very important part, and in Natal where there is a concentration of 
Indians, Hindu temples and Moslem mosques are not an uncommon 
sight. Religion has given the Indian his personality and his in- 
dividuality, and he has assimilated largely the material aspect of West- 
ern life. Although the Indian has been highly Westernized, yet very 
distinctly he is an Indian. As in other cultures, religion is most im- 
portant in marriage, birth, and death. 

The South African Indian has also assimilated many things from 
Western culture. There is some exchange of ideas, although some 
Europeans are opposed to free cultural exchanges because they fear it 
will lead to cultural equality, and from this an inevitable claim for equal 
political and economic rights and privileges. But the future is per- 
plexing for with the Group Areas Act being implemented without the 
slightest regard for humanity, the recent proclamations hang like a 
Sword of Damocles over their heads. With their homes and sacred 
places threatened and businesses and livelihood deprived, the Indians 
face a new and grave challenge after one hundred years of settlt ment in 


South Africa. 
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CRISIS IN CENTRAL AFRICA 
EDWARD G. OLSEN 


‘Ready or not—here I come!” 


Do you remember the childhood game, so alive with excitement 
and a spice of danger? Africa is much like that today. Most of her 
220 million people are not “ready” for political independence, and the 
white world is not at all “ready” to see them achieve it; but—ready or 
not—here they come—and on the double! 

Africa can be lost to the free world in this generation as China 
was lost in the last—and for essentially the same reason: the “master 
race” mentality, political policies, and discrimination patterns calmly 
accepted and daily practiced by most white settlers. Throughout the 
African continent continued white privilege and racial arrogance are 
rapidly alienating most African leaders, and are everywhere producing 
a rising tide of reciprocal racial chauvinism. Inevitably, the result is 
a psychological climate of growing race tension which is readily ex- 
ploitable by Soviet Russia. 

Most Americans still think of “darkest Africa” in terms of Holly- 
wood’s African Queen—as an exotic land of lush jungles and big game, 
peopled largely by childlike natives, devoted missionaries, and safari- 
bound white hunters. How very far from reality is that romantic no- 
tion! In our day, the darkest thing about Africa is our own ignorance 
of it as a fast-changing land, almost literally erupting from the Stone 
Age into the Jet Age within a single generation. Visualizing the Afri- 
can continent, most of us know that Egypt lies at the north, the Union 
of South Africa at the southern tip, Ghana on the West Coast, and 
Kenya on the east. But in between, and all about, the rest of Africa 
for most Americans is only a big geographic blur. Yet we had better 
become aware that Africa is larger than the United States, China, and 
India combined; that it covers one-fifth of the earth’s surface; that 
nine out of ten of its inhabitants are still primitive and believed to be 
illiterate. Less than two per cent of the people in Africa are white. 
Even so, the whole continent now is being torn by anticolonial na- 
tionalist movements. Almost every year, it seems, some previously 


unheard-of countries are gaining political freedom. In 1957 it was 
Ghana, in 1958 12 French colonies, in 1960 it will be four more Afri- 
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can lands: Nigeria, Somalia, French Togoland, French and British 
Cameroons. 

Black Africa south of the Sahara is everywhere in ferment. The 
native African peoples from Sudan to the Cape are struggling hard 
against the exploitive grasp of past and present fear and greed. In 
varying ways they are striving restlessly toward independent futures, 
developing slowly a growing sense of continental solidarity, and re- 
solutely demanding there shall be a speedy end to colonialism and ra- 
cial discriminations. As Dr. Charles H. Malik, President of the United 
Nations General Assembly, has recently said, “The age of crude ex- 
ploitation is completely gone, and there is open before us all today the 
prospect either of estrangement or of honest co-operation on the basis 
of equality and mutual respect.” These stark alternatives make it 
clear that because of them Africa may well become the next battle 
ground in the cold war. 


Land of Livingston and Rhodes 


Nowhere in all Africa are these alternatives of estrangement or 
honest racial co-operation so apparent as in the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland. Lying just north of the Union of South Africa, and 
inland between Portuguese East Africa to the east and the Province of 
Southwest Africa on the west, this is the country first brought to world 
attention a century ago by David Livingston, devoted medical mis- 
sionary and intrepid explorer. Then, in 1890, Cecil Rhodes sent a 
“Pioneer Column” of white settlers trekking north into Southern 
Rhodesia, where they settled by agreement with the powerful African 
chief, Lobengula. Three years after that, came bitter warfare between 
the white settlers and the indigneous black tribesmen, followed by final 
subjugation of the African natives. In the adjacent Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, white settlement was effected peacefully, through 
negotiations with the chiefs, solemnized in formal treaties. This his- 
toric difference in basic mode of settlement—by military conquest in 
Southern Rhodesia and by diplomatic treaties in the other two terri- 
tories—is significant today in terms of factors underlying somewhat 
differing patterns of current racial attitudes. 

From the standpoint of democracy, the free world, and good hu- 
man relations, the most important place in all Africa is now this Federa- 
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tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Why? Because the Federation stands 
psychologically and geographically between the black nationalism of 
Ghana and the white racialism of the Union of South Africa—two 
momentous ideologies already colliding head-on throughout Africa. 
This Federation, only five years old, is composed of the three separate 
territories: Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, and Nyasaland. 
The area is rich in natural resources, still largely undeveloped, and 
the climate is superb for European settlement. About twice the size 
of Texas, the Federation was created in 1953 by Act of the British 
Parliament and with the plebiscite approval of a small majority of the 
voters in the three territories—virtually all of whom were whites. Most 
articulate African opinion opposed Federation from the outset and 
still continues to do so. Africans fear—and with reason—that the 
white-supremacy legislation and practices in Southern Rhodesia (where 
most of the white have settled and which has been self-governing since 
1923) would be extended and strengthened in the other two territories, 
which are still governed largely by the British government through its 
Colonial Office. Because of this unique political structure, the Afri- 
can freedom movement leaders generally look to London for protec- 
tion against Salisbury—and “London” means the British Labor Party. 


Between the United States of America and the Federation of Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland, there are interesting similarities. Both are Fed- 
erations in political structure, and so both have their recurrent problems 
of federal-territorial relationship. In America, even after 170 years of 
federation and the long Civil War which challenged it, there are still 
occasions of open State rebellion against the authority of the central 
government. In Nyasaland and in Northern Rhodesia, there is now 
much hostile secession talk among the Africans, as there is among 
some Europeans in Southern Rhodesia. Both the United States and the 
Federation are multiculture countries. America is made up of people 
of all colors and creeds from every country on earth—and in that situa- 
tion it suffers serious racial problems as it strives to end discrimination 
in the North as well as segregation in the South. In Southern Rho- 
desia white supremacy is complete, and is enforced by segregation legis- 
lation patterned after the earlier apartheid laws of the Union of South 
Africa. The Nyasaland riots of February-March 1959 and the result- 
ing “State of Emergency” repressive legislation in Southern Rhodesia 
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have greatly increased racial tensions throughout the Federation during 
the past few months. 

A further point of similarity is that white Rhodesians like most 
Americans, are deeply conscious of being caught up in times of fast 
social change. In Rhodesia great industrial development is underway, 
the Africans are ‘advancing’ rapidly, and so there is widespread popu- 
lar confusion and continuing controversy about basic human values and 
group responsibilities. The whites generally are deeply afraid that 
they will be swamped politically, economically, and socially if they grant 
political and economic equality to the Africans and to the other non- 
whites. They, in their turn, are beginning to resent bitterly the con- 
tinuance of white domination, power, and privilege. Increasingly they 
are convinced that unless they constantly protest and sometimes re- 
volt they will be always kept down as a subservient and permanently 
underprivileged servant class. 

Here is a terrible testing ground for human decency and Western 
democracy! And the time for continued testing is likely to be much 
shorter than most whites in the Federation now think. What happens 
there to trends in race relations during the next few years may well 
determine the future of all Africa south of the Sahara for generations 
to come. 


Africans in Rhodesia and Nyasaland 


The African peoples of this area are of Bantu stock and are typi- 
cally dark brown, not black, as is characteristic of the West African 
Negroes who were ancestors of most Negro Americans today. Never 
cannibals, they fought incessant and savage tribal wars before the white 
men came. For centuries slavery was a wholesale practice within their 
tribes and also through wise commerce with the Arab slave traders. 

When the Europeans first settled in Rhodesia a scant seventy years 
ago, they found that the Africans there had no wheeled vehicles, no 
plow, no written language, and no metal articles or tools except a very 
limited quantity of iron spears and arrow heads. They were ruled 
autocratically by tribal chiefs, lived in dread of the spirits of their an- 
cestors, were controlled by superstitution, and in all important decisions 
of life were advised by the witch doctors. With the exception of the 
Great Zimbabwe and similar fortifications, there is no evidence that the 
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native inhabitants of Central Africa ever produced a civilization of 
their own. Apparently they had remained in a state of arrested de- 
velopment for thousands of years. Then, almost in a single lifetime, 
the British settlers and colonial governments ended slavery and inter- 
tribal wars, and successfully fought disease, poverty, and backwardness. 
The white settlers have built roads, schools, factories, churches, air 
fields, hospitals, and irrigation ditches for the Africans as well as for 
themselves. These settlers, by the application of capital and skill, and 
with the manual labor of the African people, have in 70 years created 
a modern state with all the external marks of civilization. Missionaries 
of many faiths from Europe and America have helped to create a writ- 
ten language for the use of the Africans, have introduced social-civic 
concepts such as community hygiene, soil conservation, individual re- 
sponsibility and dignity; and have converted many thousands of pagan 
Africans to Christianity—thereby largely freeing them from the fright- 
ful taboos, fears, and compulsions of their primitive superstitions. 
Yet the majority of Africans in the Federation can hardly even yet be 
called civilized persons, in any real sense of that term. 

In many areas of Rhodesia the people are still untouched by West- 
ern civilization. There are thousands of Africans who have not yet 
seen white people, or who are only now beginning to meet them for 
the first time. The Batokkas of the Zambezi River Valley are an ex- 
ample. Europeans entered their lives for the first time in 1958 when 
their entire tribe, numbering some 50,000 people, had to be moved to 
a distant area to make room for the lake which would soon be formed 
by the damming of the Zambezi River at Kariba. In other regions 
the indigenous peoples have been in slight contact with Western civi- 
lization for some years, but have remained essentially primitive, living 
in their grass huts in traditional tribal fashion, almost unchanged since 
the Stone Age. 

But today an industrial revolution is fast underway in Rhodesia. 
Last year Northern Rhodesia passed Chile to become the second big- 
gest producer of copper in the free world—equaling nearly half the 
United States’ production during 1958. Rhodesia is the world’s fourth 
largest producer of tobacco. Iron deposits in the Federation are 
among the greatest in the free world. Water power is immense. Whole 


forests are being planted. The Fedration is said to have the greatest 
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economic potential of any underdeveloped area of the entire world. 
Hundreds of thousands of Africans are now employed in Rhodesian 
industry, as gardeners or house servants for the whites, and in all po- 
sitions of unskilled labor. Here as elsewhere in the world, industriali- 
zation is bringing rapid urbanization, and urbanization produces its 
attendent loss of traditional social values and controls, increased de- 
linquency and crime, and oppressive racial discriminations by the do- 
minant white settlers. 


Segre gation and Discrimination 


In the Federation there are four distinctive racial groups: 71/, 
million native “Africans,” 300,000 white "“Europeans,” 20,000 “Asians” 
(from India), and an estimated 20,000 “Coloureds,” (a designation ap- 
plied to any person of mixed racial background). Nearly all the 
whites are from England or other British areas. Almost half of them 
have settled in Rhodesia since World War II. Racial segregation in 
Southern Rhodesia is as rigorous as in any American community of the 
deep South. In this territory, where Africans outnumber Europeans 
12 to 1, segregation by race is both government policy and standard 
private practice. To illustrate, there are three separate government 
school systems—one for the whites, another for the Africans, and a 
third for the Asians and those of mixed race. Similarily, there are 
three sets of ambulances in such towns as have that facility; if someone 
is hurt in an auto collision his race must be determined before the 
“right” ambulance can be summoned to take him to the “right” hospi- 
tal. Until a few months ago even the federal post offices maintained 
separate entrances for “Africans” and for “Europeans.” Hotels, res- 
taurants, theaters, swimming pools, and most jobs are all segregated 
by custom if not by law. No Africans are admitted to the Civil Service, 
for example. A case in point is the teaching profession. Teachers 
are civil servants—if they are white—and are thus entitled to such be- 
nefits as professional salaries, paid vacations, and pension provisions. 
But African teachers, even those of equal training and experience, are 
all classed merely as subordinate “government employees’ limited in 
salary, and with no tenure or retirement protection. 

The legal foundation for Southern Rhodesian segregation is a Land 
Apportionment Act. In effect since 1931, this Act divided all the land 
of Southern Rhodesia about equally between the Africans on the one 
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hand and the Europeans on the other (Asians and Coloureds are techni- 
cally tolerated as ‘Europeans’ under this Act). The result is that 
Southern Rhodesia is now divided into two kinds of land area; the 
African reserves (somewhat like our American Indian Reservations) 
in the rural areas and the African townships adjacent to the white 
settlements, and the European areas in which all of the towns and cities 
are located. The Union of South Africa is notorious world-wide for 
its infamous apartheid government policy. “Apartheid” is an Africa- 
aner term which means, ‘‘separate.’ The story is often told that in 
Southern Rhodesia the white settlers were of English rather than of 
Dutch ancestry; so they, speaking English, called their plan for apar- 
theid the Land Apportionment Act. This Act precludes the owner- 
ship or occupancy by one race in the area preserved for the other. An 
exception is made, however, to permit Africans to live on European- 
owned property providing they are servants of the Whites. Nearly 
every white home thus can and usually does employ one or two African 
servants: a “house boy’’ (all African servants are called “boys’ by 
Europeans regardless of their age or other attainment), and the ‘garden 
boy.’ These two men typically live in a k’ah—a small house erected 
for them at the extreme rear of the large lot on which the white home 
stands. In Southern Rhodesia some 80,000 African men now work as 
servants to European homeowners. From one white point of view this 
is paradise! Where else in the world—except in Asia—can one have 
two full-time, live-in personal servants to do the cooking, washing, 
house cleaning, ironing, gardening, car washing, shoe shining—and 
all at a total cost of $30 to $40 a month for them both! 

All of the 120,000 Africans who work in manufacturing, mining, 
road construction, as office messengers, and the like, are required by 
law to live in the African townships—segregated residential areas 
bordering on the white cities. Generally these men live in great dormi- 
tories erected by the city, their wives and children remaining back on 
the reserves in the rural areas. The social problems arising out of 
such racial and sex segregation are serious. Within the past two years, 
however, the government has developed legislative policies which per- 
mit Africans of middle-class background and _ sufficient economic 
means to purchase their own homes on a 90 per cent mortage arrange- 
ment. Outside the capital city of Salisbury there is already a middle- 
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class “development” of some 4000 individual African houses. Yet 
not many families have the money required. Most employed Africans 
earn less in a year (about $280) than the average European does every 
month. The average African worker in Salisbury who is married and 
has children normally earns only half of what he needs for his family 
to live and remain healthy, reported the Urban African Affairs Com- 
mission in August 1958. However, the average monthly earnings of 
African mineworkers have doubled in the last ten years, and there are 
now more than three million men in Britain who earn less than the 
average advanced mineworkers—£480 (about $1350). 

Universal as this Southern Rhodesian segregation has been, it is 
breaking down here and there. The Minister of Law and Education 
stated in 1958 that the government would never repeal the Land 
Apportionment Act: (“To do so would be un-British”), but is whit- 
tling it away by making successive legal exceptions to it. The establish- 
ment of the multiracial University College, for example, required an 
act of Parliament to make possible the housing of whites and Africans 
on the same campus. When the first African lawyer came to Salisbury, 
he required an office downtown if he was to have any business. So the 
government again amended the Act to make that a legal procedure. 
Other very recent amendments have authorized the erection of multi- 
racial hotels, and have terminated the color bar in railroad restaurants 
and waiting rooms and on the dining cars. 


Since the Nyasaland riots of early 1959, segregation has been end- 
ed in the federal post offices; the first African cabinet minister has 
been appointed in the Federation government; nonracial trade unions 
have been authorized; nonracial apprentice training has been planned; 
and nonracial workmen’s ompensation legislation drafted. Africans 
may now purchase tickets in the government lottery. They may also 
buy liquor even if they are not university graduates—which was the 
previous situation. Some theaters have opened to African attendance, 
though the cinemas have not. The provisions of the Civil Service 
barring Africans are expected to be removed soon. None of this li- 
beralization is ‘panic legislation,” the Prime Ministers of the Federa- 
tion and of Southern Rhodesia stoutly insist. Be that as it may, it is 
evident that since the Nyasaland riots some of the traditional color bars 
have fallen, and that others will soon go also. Whether those barriers 
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of racial discrimination are falling fast enough and far enough to make 
the official government policy of “partnership” effective in time to de- 
velop racial harmony, on even a minimum working basis, remains to be 
seen. 

African Nationalism 


Kwame Nkrumah in Ghana, Tom Mboya in Kenya, Hastings 
Banda in Nyasaland, and other African leaders are currently sparking 
racial revolutions which bid fair to shake the world. Bitterly resentful 
against white domination, inspired by a glowing vision of potential 
black power, and motivated by political ambitions common to aggres- 
sive men the world around, they are making African nationalism a 
mounting explosive force. Surely this should not surprise nor shock 
us. Man does not live by bread alone. And “man” includes the two- 
thirds of the world’s population who are nonwhite. Across the earth 
the dark skinned peoples are increasingly sharing and championing 
the age-old human ideal and vision: freedom for all persons to earn 
and enjoy equal opportunity, dignity, status, respect. 

The social force we call ‘nationalism’ began in Renaissance Europe, 
spread to the new world in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
then to Asia and the Middle East in the first half of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Now, in the nineteen fifties, nationalism has reached at last 
into every part of the prodigious continent of Africa. First affecting 
individual areas such as the Gold Coast and Kenya, “African nation- 
alism’’ has in the past two or three years begun to be systematized under 
the basic philosophy of Pan-Africanism: “Africa for the Africans!’’ 
The Asian-African Conference in Bandung, Indonesia, in 1955... the 
Afro-Asian Peoples Solidarity Conference in Cairo in 1957... the All- 
African Peoples Conference at Accra of December 1958—these were 
momentous events symbolizing the increasing determination of all the 
indigenous peoples of Africa to work together to eradicate every ves- 
tige of colonialism and racism from their continent. At Accra 170 
delegates from 28 African territories voted to support passive resistance 
and civil disobedience campaigns throughout Africa. One of the ad- 
vices of the Accra Conference to the European powers was to dissolve 
the Central African Federation. 

Dr. Hastings Banda, the African Nyasaland leader still in custody 
because of the 1959 riots, expressed earlier his basic outlook and that of 
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his followers. At a press conference he bluntly declared he had no use 
for moderates. “What about your Oliver Cromwell?” he cried. ‘“Was 
he a moderate? No. He was a fanatic.” At a mass meeting he ex- 
horted three thousand wildly cheering fans: “Go to your prisons in 
your millions, singing Hallelujah.’ The British, he said, wanted federa- 
tion. “Why? So we can be herded into reserves like animals in our own 
country. Don’t trust the missionaries. We must fill the prisons. That’s 
the only way to get freedom. To hell with federation!’ Dr. Banda 
attended the 1958 Accra Conference. After he returned to Nyasaland, 
organized anti-Federation rioting began: buildings were burned; cars 
stoned; whites threatened; airfields were covered with obstacles to pre- 
vent the landing of planes; police and rioters fought in the streets, on 
the veld, in the bush. 

The Federal Government announced it had discovered an African 
Congress massacre plot for an ‘“R-Day” in Nyasaland still to come—a 
day of widespread violence including more systematic sabotage, murder 
of missionaries and other whites, of prominent moderate Africans, and 
the assassination of the Governor. Troops were sent, rushed into the 
Territory, and in the fighting some 50 Africans were killed. In South- 
ern Rhodesia, the Government declared a State of Emergency, outlawed 
most African political organizations, and arrested some 600 African 
leaders who were immediately imprisoned. Then the Southern Rho- 
desian government proposed and passed a series of protective measures 
including a Preventive Detention Act under which it may hold any 
African charged with conspiracy up to five years without trial. Another 
provision defeated only after strong opposition from bar, church, and 
university, would have reversed centuries of British jurisprudence by de- 
claring that any African so detained would be presumed guilty until he 
proved himself innocent. Since then a further ominous note has been 
disclosed. The British Commission of inquiry sent to investigate the 


rioting in Nyasaland reported that there had been no ‘murder plot,” 
although it was true that some Africans had decided on a campaign of 
violent action. Then—assessing the causes of that violence—the royal 
report blamed the British Colonial Office for its failure to follow 
through on constitutional reforms long promised but never effected. 


The report stated that Nyasaland today is a “police state, where it is 
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not safe for anyone to express approval of the policies of the (African 
National) Congress.” 


For all of the disturbances the Rhodesian governments blamed 
Accra, but the real cause was the racial color bar, as all Africans and 
many whites readily recognized. The Central African Examiner, an 
influential Salisbury magazine patterned after the London Economist, 
put the matter in truthful terms which are blunt indeed: 

African leaders and their followers are as much citizens of 

the Federation as any European. The Federation has, if it 

is to survive at ail, to allow them to work by all means in 

their power to achieve their political and social objectives, 

provided always their methods are legal. They should not 

be hindered merely because what the say, do, and aim at is 

presently unacceptable to many of their fellow citizens. But 

the moment legal limits are overstepped firm action is justi- 

fied and inevitable .... The present situation is not merely a 

warning. It may be the last warning... .The Federal Gov- 

ernment of Nyasaland will certainly succeed in dealing with 

the present unrest and those who seek to perpetuate and ex- 

tend it. They are right todo so. But if they then fail, with 

an equal determination and sense of urgency, to proceed to 

a genuine unequivocal removal of racial discrimination... 

the whole project of Federation will have failed and the 

sooner history writes it off the better. 


Partnership Policy 

White opinion is by no means all segregationist. The Federation 
Constitution actually enshrines racial “‘partnership” as a declared pur- 
pose and goal of government. There is a strong European minority 
led by Mr. Garfield Todd, former Southern Rhodesia Prime Minister, 
which clearly sees the danger signals and constantly seeks to speed up 
African advancement. After the Nyasaland riots Todd declared: ‘The 
whole future of the Federation is being threatened. .. .All that we have 
worked for over the years is in jeopardy and time has run out... There 
is only one policy which can guarantee the safety of all our citizens 
and that is the policy of partnership, but that policy cannot flourish in 
a country where there is a rigid color bar .... That color bar must be 
“broken massively and immediately” [or]} ... partnership will become 


an impossible ideal.” 
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But what does this “partnership” actually mean? No two Rho- 
desians seem to agree. One Member of Parliament was quoted in the 
press as saying: ‘Partnership is like that association of persons for the 
purpose of business or joint interest. Because of partnership every- 
thing is being done for the good of everybody. The development of 
mines, conservation works, agriculture, roads and railways is for the 
benefit of all the people who live in Southern Rhodesia... ."° While 
he agreed that people should live together, he did not think it right for 
Africans and Europeans to mix. For a group of visiting United States 
diplomats, the Minister of Law and Education in 1958 defined partner- 
ship as a sharing of the land and other benefits of the country, friendly 
co-existence, free mixing in normal business relationships, the right to 
advance on the basis of character and ability—but always keeping 
separate racial identities. He was careful to state that this does not 
mean integration, which he conceived of as assimilation. His defini- 
tion seemed clearly to imply that which Americans would understand 
as “separate but equal.” 

In the Federation the suffrage is not universal, even for whites, 
since there are property and educational qualifications. To permit 
more Africans to vote, even if they cannot meet those standard qualifi- 
cations, a special voters’ roll has been established for black candidates. 
The requirements here are lower, but the voters on this roll may choose 
only Africans, and these are elected by a combination of both rolls. 
About 7,000 Africans have now qualified for the electoral rolls of the 
three territories of the Federation. Only whites sit in the Southern 
Rhodesian parliament, but the federal parliament has about one-third 
African representatives. 

Most politically aware Africans consider that the partnership 
policy is essentially one of sheer hypocrisy. They believe it as a fraud, 
designed not as a bulwark against apartheid but rather as a subtle con- 
tinuance of Southern Rhodesian racial discrimination and as a working 
basis for extending and expanding it in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land. Some legislative progress toward wider opportunities for non- 
whites has undeniably been made. Nevertheless, white resistance is 
generally still strong against any measures which may seem to pro- 
mote African advance very far beyond the “hewer of wood and 
drawer of water” servant-class stage. As Africans see it, the “partner- 
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ship” imposed upon them is that of the rider upon the horse. Ex- 
tremists on both racial sides are now beginning to scorn openly both the 
concept and the spirit of partnership. Rising tides of fear and hate 
are becoming ominously apparent. The role of the moderates of all 
races who seek to build bridges of understanding is ever more difficult 
as tensions mount. 

Very recently the Northern Rhodesia African National Congress 
(still legal) officially declared ‘‘social war’ against the color bar in 
all its forms. In a planned “partnership or else” drive, they began a 
campaign against hotels and cafes where they alleged there: was racial 
discrimination. In Southern Rhodesia a similar group demands that 
racial discrimination in all public places be made an offense punishable 
by law, that the Land Apportionment Act be repealed, and that Euro- 
pean immigration be restricted to indispensable technicians. This 
Congress calls upon its members to defy the color bar in all its forms. 
An African moderate, the editor of the African Eagle, summed up the 
situation by saying: 

The country has become a multiracial society... it is of the 

utmost importance that all our people co-operate. All that is 

required is a give-and-take attitude on either side of the color 
line... the European in Central Africa is losing the fine op- 
portunity of creating an exemplary multiracial society in 
which all people have a common patriotism. Our govern- 
ments have lost this opportunity through not being ready 
enough to take with them all civilized men irrespective of 
color or race.... With Ghana and Nigeria as well as other 
self-governing African territories becoming important com- 
monwealth and international nations, the African in our coun- 

try will become very militant if he is not accepted into the 

stream of all civilized men. 


White Fears and Failures 

Perhaps the psychic key to the whole situation is that nearly all 
Rhodesians think of themselves purely in racial terms rather than in 
that of a common nationality. Unless they are second-generation 
whites they do not really consider themselves Rhodesians (most deli- 
berately retain their British or South African passports), and even then 
they are always called Europeans. Everyone is classed in racial terms. 
Whites are ‘‘Europeans;”’ natives are ‘“Africans;” Indians are ‘‘Asians;” 
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others are “Coloureds.” Such designations, of course, continue to ac- 
cent racial bias, and never provide the psychological basis for that sense 
of common unity which is essential to any community. Some members 
of all groups were astonished to learn that in the United States—despite 
our racial troubles—we generally underline the common Americanism 
of all; we speak of ourselves as white Americans, Negro Americans, 
Jewish Americans, Italian Americans, Polish Americans, etc.—even 
though we do say “whites,’’ “Negroes,” ‘“Jews,’’ “Italians,” and ‘‘Poles.” 
Incidentally, white Americans are called Europeans in Rhodesia, but 
Negro Americans—obviously not “Europeans’’—are likely to be termed 
“Americans!”’ 

Any American can feel quite at home in Rhodesia, for there he 
hears the same slogans and shibboleths and stock phrases so common 
in our country: “They are not ready;” “These people are child-like;” 
“They must stay in their place; “We must maintain our standards,” 
“Would you want your daughter to marry an African?” The daily 
press, both white and African, is constantly filled with stories report- 
ing race relations. In eight months in Rhodesia I had hundreds of 
conversations, only two of which did not include at some juncture 
the problems of race. American race incidents are front-page news 
in all papers in Rhodesia. ‘What is happening in Little Rock?” was 
the question asked after nearly every one of the 35 public addresses I 
gave in Rhodesia. It is clear as never before that American influence 
for democracy upon the nonwhites of Africa is, to a large extent, pro- 
portional to what they hear of our race problems here at home. 

Starkly put, the human problem in Rhodesia is seen as a struggle 
for survival on the one hand, and a fight for liberation on the other. 
Most African people are extremely primitive by Western standards, 
and the Europeans fear that they will be swamped politically, hounded 
socially, and destroyed economically if they extend equal opportuni- 
ties to the Africans. Africans generally see the problem wholly in 
terms of their essential struggle against permanent discrimination. The 
philosophy of the African militants is simple and uncompromising: 
“Better an empty belly and freedom, than a full belly and serfdom.” 
Yet that choice is not an easy one, even if it were realistic. Riding 
with an African teacher in Northern Rhodesia, we were discussing that 
point. “Suppose you Africans do throw out the Europeans,” I said. 
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“How long could you keep electricity flowing in those power lines be- 
side the road? And what would happen then?” “Not 24 hours,” 
he answered somewhat sadly. “And then we would all have to go 
back to the grass huts, to the ancestral ways of living—and I don’t 
want to do that’—he murmured, almost to himself. Anxious on the 
sidelines of this race conflict stand the Asians and the Coloureds, not 
knowing with which group they can best identify, nor where their 
future lies. Accepted by neither major racial group, largely rejected 
by both, they stand outside the power struggle, virtually helpless. 
Against this stark human problem of survival and liberation most 
whites in Rhodesia are confused, baffled and afraid—yet they still re- 
main largely complacent. Generally they recognize their fearful di- 
lemma: if they grant unusual suffrage they will be vastly outnumbered 
at the polls by a primitive people who are superstitious, prone to vio- 
lence, gullible, and with no experience in democratic procedures. 
(“Would you Americans have given equal voting rights to the Indians 
in your West 100 years ago?) Yet many whites know in their hearts 
that if they do not extend democracy, and that quickly, the Africans 
will build up such smoldering resentment that they will almost surely 
revolt. When analyzing this dilemma we in America must not ignore 
the population percentages. In the Union of South Africa, where 
apartheid is being extended with reckless abandon, the proportion of 
Africans to Europeans is only four to one. In Southern Rhodesia that 
proportion is twelve to one. In Nyasaland it is about four hundred 
to one. In the Federation as a whole, it is thirty-three to one. If 
that Federation percentage existed in the United States, we would have 
a population of some five million whites and one hundred sixty-five 
million Negroes, most of whom would be very primitive people, with 
a life expectancy of thirty seven years, utterly inexperienced in demo- 
cratic procedures, largely illiterate, doubling their number every twenty- 
five years, and for the most part unable, because of tribal language 
differences, to communicate any but simple ideas, even to each other. 
In the whole Federation today, for example, there are less than half a 
dozen African doctors, lawyers, and journalists. And the potential 
tragedy of the situation is that because of the rigid segregation system 


most Europeans are totally unaware that some emergent African leaders 


are people of character, intelligence, culture, and charm. Such men 
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will almost surely become increasingly cynical or militant if they are 
not accepted by their equals in civilized society. Just as many Ameri- 
cans still speak condescendingly of “the Negro,” and discriminate 
against all Negroes, so most Europeans in Rhodesia generalize falsely 
about all Africans and keep high their color bar against them all. Many 
Africans are aggressively hostile today because under the present 
segregation system they have lost hope for a better tomorrow. 


The Communist Appeal 


In Central Africa Communism is a potential menace, not an im- 
mediate threat. Industrialization and urbanization are rapidly destroy- 
ing the traditional tribal patterns of African life. Yet the psychic 
security of the individual African still lies in these patterns. To be 
sure, the Christian missions and their schools have given large numbers 
of Africans some idea of Western standards and have introduced them 
to our ideals of democracy, our concepts of personal dignity, and free- 
dom. A few have attended universities in England and the United 
States. But even they—who have achieved a high degree of Western 
culture—still find that the universal color line denies them access to 
most Western privileges and associations—the only way in which they 
as educated individuals can now find a valid sense of belonging and of 
personal worth to supplant the old tribal self-image they have aban- 
doned. The inevitable result? Exactly what we ought to expect in 
most cases—a deep inner bitterness, leading to explosive frustration. 

The African Nationalist movement in Rhodesia, as in the rest of 
Africa south of the Sahara, appears to be purely indigenous. It is not 
now Communist-led, controlled, nor even Communist-influenced in 
any real degree. Yet the Russians are making their intensive plans 
for Africa, and they mean business. At the Afro-Asian Conference 
they promised to help the Africans as “brother helps brother” and 
urged them to “nationalize” European properties. Will it be any 
wonder if politically ambitious Africans look increasingly to Cairo 
and to Moscow for moral and financial help? The flame of freedom 
is burning in the breast of even the illiterate African today, and neither 
guns nor preventive detention acts will serve to quench it. A Nyasa- 
land African recently sent a statement to the Rhodesian African press, 


warning his fellow Africans in the Federation against the attractions 
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of Communism. He wrote: 


I know that the present talk — my people is Communism 
and probabilities of setting up Communist regimes. Many 
Africans think they will be better off under Communist rule; 
it has a strong appeal, particularly in areas where they are 
color-barred by the Europeans who represent all that the 
West stands for....l.am not a strong supporter of the demo- 
cratic regime myself, nor do I in any way approve of the way 
Africans are being governed, but I think it is right to warn 
my people, in their despondent mood, not to fall from the fry- 
ing pan into the fire. 

Perhaps in response to that statement, the lead editorial in an April 
1958 issue of Salisbury’s African-edited African Daily News remarked: 
In our opinion, if ever Communism took root in Africa, say in 
our country for example, it would only be because the Euro- 
pean here had failed to establish democracy, failed to help the 
African improve his standard of living through improved 
and increased opportunities for education and the el mina- 

tion of the legal color bar. 


In all likelihood, the Red threat to Africa is just beginning. Moscow 
is determined to build up in millions of African minds a picture of 
Russians as the champion of African nationalism against the exploitive 
powers of the West. Radio Cairo is already beaming numerous pro- 
grams in several African languages throughout the continent, most of 
them anti-West and vitriolic. The continuing practices of racial dis- 
crimination breed bitter resentment upon which such propaganda 
readily feeds. Sir Roy Welensky, Federal Prime Minister, has warned 
that Russia is directly interested in the nationalist movement of Africa. 
He reports that the Russians have a ‘five-year plan for Africa’ which 
includes “studies of the Federation.” Its purpose is to enable the Rus- 
sians to exploit every possible weakness in our State and in our system 
of society, and to further the cause of African nationalism as a pre- 
liminary to Communism. Sir Roy's conclusion is significant and char- 
acteristically ambiguous: 

Our defense against this ideological cold war is rigidly to 
enforce our standards of life, and to ensure that there is free- 
dom for all people of ability to advance—in fact, more free- 
dom than is offered by the African Nationalist or Communist 


way of life. Our defense is to eliminate the weaknesses of 
our system of life and government, but to stand even firmer 
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on the principles we have set ourselves in this country; and in 
our stand we must be sincere, and show our sincerity, in our 
determination to open wide the door of opportunity to all 
who can earn their advancement. 


Pattern for Progress 


Even one generation ago the familiar pattern of white supremacy 
was generally accepted by Africans throughout the continent. Now 
that acceptance has vanished forever. Such is the power of ideas—and 
the idea of power; that today there must be a quick end to all old con- 
cepts, practices, and policies associated with white dominance, patronage, 
and even paternalism. In Rhodesia the price of a continued lily-white 
power structure is its own disappearance. Throughout the non-West- 
ern postwar world racial nationalism is erupting. In both Asia and 
Africa this emergent nationalism—determinedly fighting the historic 
colonialism imposed by the West—often takes the form of sheer anti- 
Westernism. An Anglican priest from Ceylon, the Reverend Celestine 
Fernando, put the situation neatly for both continents when he re- 
marked that the “great dangers today are narrow nationalism expressed 
in terms of race, and social change expressed in terms of violence.” 
Nowhere are these dangers more evident than in black Africa today. 

In a 1958 speech on the future of the Federation, Lord Malvern, 
former Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia and of the Federation, 
stated as his opinion that ‘any policy which attempts to keep one group 
in subjection can only lead to bloodshed one day.” Sir Edgar White- 
head, present Southern Rhodesian premier, believes that “The European 
has no future here if he has not the sense to see that he must bring the 
African in as a friend and ally, as well as all other races who are justly 
resident here and have equal rights." Mr. Garfield Todd, striving for 
political comeback via the new Central Africa Party (CAP), says the 
imperative task is to create a nonracial community in which ‘‘every 
white man, every black man, and every other citizen will be secure in 
his person and happy in the knowledge that this is his country.” In 
its first policy congress CAP pledged itself to the outlawing of discri- 
minatory practices in all places open to the public, the removal of arti- 
ficial barriers to African economic and political advance, and the en- 
trenchment of fundamental human rights in the constitutions of the 


Federation and in each of the three member states. Todd accused the 
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Southern Rhodesian Government of “tyranny” and “unscrupulous use 
of legislative power’ in its detention of Africans in the recent emer- 
gency, and called on the government to “free its political prisoners” 
and to bring any lawbreakers before the courts instead of continuing 
to hold them without trial as it may now do up to for five years. As 
summarized by Africa Special Report, the CAP’s goal was succinctly 
stated by one party organizer in these words: ‘We know what's 
going to happen here, and we want to make it as painless as possible.” 


To an American observer the keys to orderly, responsible creation 
of a genuinely democratic nonracial Rhodesian state may appear as 
essentially fine in character: (1) raise economic standards of the non- 
whites; (2) lower color bars to the point of their disappearance; (3) 
teach realistic citizenship in all aspects of the educational program, 
provide, invent, and develop every possible opportunity for whites and 
nonwhites to co-operate civically as for the common good; (4) gradual- 
ly, yet firmly, extend the suffrage; and (5) meet socially as equals. 

1. Economic progress depends directly upon the industrialization, 
and that, in turn, hinges upon the Federation’s ability to attract the 
necessary capital for development and to progressively raise consumer 
purchasing power, particularly among its own nonwhite citizens. Ad- 
vances in this field are currently marked and rapid. 

2. Human relations progress requires that a “culture bar” sup- 
plant the color bar as the psychologically-needed safeguard of a stable 
society in which the majority of people are still primitive. “Civiliza- 
tion,” not white domination, must be the standard of judgment. This 
means that every person shall be accepted or rejected on the basis of his 
individual character and personal worth, never on that of his race or 
religion. Cecil Rhodes’ oft-quoted criterion is still the best: “Equal 
rights for all civilized men.” 

3. Civil progress demands that school programs at every level 
and in all relevant subject fields consciously inculcate ideals of a com- 
mon citizenship, and stress the individual's resulting responsibilities. 
Unfortunately, curriculums of the Rhodesian schools are largely alien 
to the life needs of today, indifferent to the crisis of their community. 
In them there is little of what we know as social studies, nothing of 
civics, problems of demoracy, or a common Rhodesian patriotism equally 
binding upon people of all races. In the secondary schovls, for ex- 
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ample, much attention may be paid to the Wars of the Roses, none to 
the wars of the races. The basic concept of education for better living 
is unknown except as it is slowly being developed by the department of 
education at the new University College in Salisbury. 


4. Political progress requires nonracial political parties and dis- 
cernible constant development toward eventual universal suffrage. Only 
extremist Africans now argue for an immediate one-man-one-vote pol- 
icy. Nearly all Africans, however, deeply mistrust the present go-slow 
political situation as one clearly designed to perpetuate white control 
indefinitely. Greatly needed is some kind of political time table pub- 
licly announced, according to which African leaders may envision stead 
even though moderate extension of the vote during the next one or two 
decades. 


5. Social progress in the genuine sense can hardly occur until 
people of all races come to know each other on a basis of mutual in- 
terests and recognized equality. The tragedy of Rhodesia (like that of 
the United States) is that so few whites are even aware that educated 
nonwhites exist in their midst and maintain standards of health, sex, 
and culture equal to their own. In segregated Rhodesia, the only Afri- 
cans most white Rhodesians ever meet are their servants, tradesmen, and 
office boys. A few interracial associations exist, but they are weak and 
wavering. As in Europe generally there is very little understanding of 
what could be done by private citizens through community organizations 
and by the work of private intergroup relations agencies—such as World 
Brotherhood. 

The real test of the Federation partnership policy will come as the 
economic and cultural gap between the races narrows, and as an African 
middle class emerges. Any government, of course, must maintain public 
order, protect minorities, and suppress violence. But a democratic 
government must also legislate to end all legal segregation and help to 
eliminate racial and religious discrimination. All of us had better also 
recognize the depth of truth in Sir John Moffat’s warning that no 
system of government can establish a harmonious multiracial state or 


bring about a genuine partnership between races. These things can 
develop only outside of politics. They will come by education and by 
closing the cultural gap between the races. 
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One hundred twenty five years ago a young Frenchman, Alexis de 
Tocqueville, came to America to see for himself how democracy as a 
way of life was faring in that upstart new nation. So penetrating were 
his insights, so astute his analyses of American institutions and char- 
acter, that his book Democracy in America has remained a lively classic 
ever since. As an outside observer, he was able to see clearly and ob- 
jectively the broad social scene better than could most of those who lived 
their daily lives within it. One characteristic of Americans which deep- 
ly impressed de Tocqueville was their wide use of voluntary private 
associations to get necded things done. Listen to him speak today, 
across four generations of time: 


As soon as several of the inhabitants of the United States 
have taken up an opinion or a feeling which they wish to 
promote in the world, they look out for mutual assistance; 
and as soon as they have found one another out, they com- 
bine. From that moment they are no longer isolate men, but 
a power seen from afar, whose actions serve for an example 
and whose language is listened to. The first time I heard 
in the United States that a hundred thousand men had bound 
themselves publicly to abstain from spirituous liquors, it ap- 
peared to me more like a joke than a serious engagement, 
but I did not perceive why these temperate citizens could not 
content themselves with drinking water by their own fire- 
sides. I at last understood that these hundred thousand 
Americans, alarmed by the progress of drunkenness around 
them, had made up their minds to patronize temperance. It 
is probable that if these hundred thousand men had lived in 
France, each of them would singly have memoralized the gov- 
ernment to watch the public houses all over the kingdom. 
Among the laws that rule societies there is one which seems 
to be more precise and clear than all others. If men are to 
remain civilized or to become so, the art of associating to- 
gether must grow and improve in the same ratio in which the 
equality of conditions is increased. 
How profoundly true! “If men are to remain civilized or to be- 
come so, the art of associating together must grow and improve in the 


same ratio in which the equality of conditions is increased.” This means 
that people of Rhodesia or the United States of America dare not rely on 
government—on any government—to improve human relationships in 


the community. If we depend solely on legislation to better race re- 
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lations, for example, both will largely fail precisely because of two 
significant factors: (1) government, however well-intentioned, can- 
not in a democratic society pass any laws which the majority of people 
currently oppose; and (2) political passions and ambitions being what 
they are, human relations bills more often than not are done to death 
in a do-nothing legislative atmosphere kept morally respectable by the 
ancient cry that after all “they aren't ready yet’’ for advance. ‘‘Grad- 
ualism’’ as a planned policy in intergroup relations is very often a 
self-deceptive excuse for doing nothing at all. If we are seriously con- 
cerned to better human intergroup relations we must not look only to 
government to do that task. De Tocqueville was right: “The Art of 
associating together must grow and improve...” 

Driving nonwhite nationalism is as much a revolt against con- 
tinued white domination as it is anything else. Men and women of 
intelligence and sensitivity want to live, not merely to exist. They 
seek a sense of personal dignity and self-respect as they do food and 
shelter. Now the Africans are demanding their human right to be 
free from fear and humiliation as well as from hunger and disease. 
If the controlling white minority in the Federation will recognize this 
rising tide of social protest, this explosive demand for responsible 
emancipation, and will respect it in co-operative interracial civic action, 
then racial “partnership” can build strong the foundations for a stable 
society in Rhodesia and Nyasaland. But if that now imperative "'re- 
spect in action’ is not freely and speedily developed we must expect 
increasing racial tension, more outbreak of violence, psychological 
civic war, and perhaps the eventual ousting of most white residents 
from the Federation. 

Abraham Lincoln observed just a century ago: “Those who 
deny freedom to others deserve it not for themselves, and under a just 
God cannot retain it.” Rhodesians, like we Americans, may well con- 
sider that among all the laws of history this one is primary in both 
operation and effect. 
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THE RHODESIAN "EXPERIMENT" INN RACE RELATIONS 
C. FRANTZ and C. A. ROGERS 


Most Americans cannot pick out the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland on a globe or map; yet it is larger than all the states east of 
the Mississippi River and north of the Mason-Dixon line. Its compara- 
tively small population of 8,000,000, however, is so culturally and ra- 
cially diversified, and its future so beclouded by many uncertainties 
that it would be hazardous to forecast what may emerge in the next ten 
years, or even the next five. 

The Federation has been in existence for a mere seven years, al- 
though attempts to amalgamate the British territories in south central 
Africa were proposed as long ago as 1915. In a federal compromise 
that satistied few people in 1953, Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rho- 
desia, and Nyasaland began an “experiment in racial partnership” 
which many hoped would prove viable. This year the Federal Consti- 
tution is to be reviewed by the Monckton Commission, half of its 
twenty-six members having been selected in the Federation and the other 
half chosen by the British Government. Upon its recommendations, 
the future of human relations in this part of Africa will be formulated 
by five governments—those in the United Kingdom, the Federation, 
and the three member territories. But already storm clouds have gath- 
ered. The Labor Party in Britain declined to accept three seats on the 
Commission because its terms of reference did not include the considera- 
tion of secession by one of the member territories. Politically conscious 
Africans throughout the Federation have almost uniformly expressed 
opposition both to the terms of reference and to the three African mem- 
bers (one from each territory) who were selected. Various African 
National Congresses, individuals, and groups have asserted that they 
will refuse to testify before the Commission. It is necessary to dip 
into history to find the main influences that have generated this situa- 
tion and which keep it dynamic. At another time we hope to report 
what attitudes about Africans were held by the European population in 
Southern Rhodesia in 1959. Here we are concerned with presenting 
the sociocultural context in which recent political events have dveloped, 
and which help to provide the molding forces of race attitudes. 

Opening the Interior 

Although Arab, Portuguese, and South African explorers, traders, 

and missionaries had penetrated early into the lands straddling the Zam- 
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bezi River, the settlement of Europeans did not begin until the last de- 
cade of the past century. Immigration was never comparable to the 
numbers who left Europe for the New World or Australia and New 
Zealand. In contrast to the three million Europeans who live in its 
neighboring territory to the south (the Union of South Africa), the 
Federation’s nonindigenous population numbers only 320,000. Thus 
for every white man there are twenty-six Africans, although the ratios 
are quite variable: 12:1 in the more developed and industrialized 
Southern Rhodesia: 31:1 in Northern Rhodesia, noted for its “Copper- 
belt” that produces a quarter of the world’s supply; and 312:1 in rural 
Nyasaland whose main export is male labor. 

The settlement of European immigrants north of the Limpopo 
River resulted primarily from the prospects of finding gold. The chief 
stimulus came from Cecil Rhodes, one of Britain’s greatest “Empire 
Builders” in the nineteenth century. In 1889 he obtained a Royal 
Charter for his British South Africa Company, and in the following 
year a ‘Pioneer Column” entered the land which was soon to be given 
his name. Formal government was organized just before the turn of 
the century, and the Company continued to administer Southern and 
Northern Rhodesia until 1923. In the previous year the electorate in 
Southern Rhodesia, which was almost entirely European, indicated by 
referendum that it wished to obtain the status of a ‘‘Self-Governing”’ 
Colony rather than to join the new Union of South Africa. This status 
was granted immediately, and the Company's administration termt- 
nated. Northern Rhodesia, however, became a British protectorate, 
the same status as Nyasaland traditionally had had. 


Parallel Development 


Much of the European way of life in Southern Rhodesia—its laws, 
customs, values, and beliefs—and a significant part of the European 
population originated in South Africa. In many ways the wide cultural 
and social differences between the immigrants and the indigenous popu- 
lation were nearly equivalent in the two countries. Although the early 
Orders in Council granted to Southern Rhodesia had proscribed any 
laws that discriminated against Africans—except in the supply of liq- 
uor, guns, and ammunition—dual branches of the Administration and 


the extension of separate public services became the characteristic pat- 
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tern. A “civilization” test was introduced to maintain a responsible 
voters roll, and the Africans were theoretically allowed to purchase land 
wherever they wished. In practice, however, the Europeans widely 
disclaimed the right of Africans to become voters, and periodically raised 
the qualifications for registration. The land was also apportioned for 
the exclusive use of one of the other cultural-racial groups; for by this 
time the minor differences among Europeans or among Africans were 
considered to be irrelevant. Following the attainment of self-govern- 
ment, more systematic differentiations were initiated and they were 
supported by new legal sanctions. Acts were passed by the Legislative 
Assembly to provide for segregated residential and business areas, the 
reservation of the most skilled jobs for Europeans, and the separate 
but “parallel development” of social services and educational facilities. 
Limited finances and the Europeans’ desire to maintain the standards 
of Western culture and their dominant place in the structure of the 
Colony combined to prevent the establishment of equal though separate 
facilities. 

The rate of European immigration into Southern Rhodesia increased 
considerably after World War II. In 1946, the European population 
had been only 82,386, but in 1959 the estimated population had grown 
to 215,000. This also was a period in which other colonies and pro- 
tectorates in Asia and Africa were vigorously claiming the right to be- 
come politically independent. At the same time, the Nationalist Party 
had come into power in 1948 in the Union of South Africa, and race 
relations there were judged by most outsiders to be developing in an 
undesirable direction. Thus the British territories in south central 
Africa were faced with Africanism to the north and Afrikanerism to the 
south. Both movements contained extensive racial overtones, although 
ostensibly they were only nationalistic and political in character. 


Federation Begins 
The Europeans in Rhodesia, as well as the British Government, 
wished to build up a loyal British dominion and to assure their safety 
and welfare amidst a sea of blackfolk who were still unlike Europeans 
in many crucial values and customs. The desire of Southern Rhodesia 
Europeans to amalgamate with Northern Rhodesia eventually was 
realized in 1953. But Nyasaland was also included, principally due 
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to pressure from the United Kingdom, and specific functions were de- 
legated to a new Federal Government .The composition of the Federa- 
tion itself was most unusual, as it embraced two Protectorates and one 
Self-Governing Colony. Since the ‘‘native policies” and constitutional sta- 
tus of the three territories differed, the direct responsibility for adminis- 
tering African affairs was not assigned to the Federal Government. The 
Constitution contained a novel Preamble which expressed the hope that 
racial ‘partnership’ and co-operation would be developed. Then, with 
the attainment of greater prosperity and security for all of the inhabi- 
tants, full membership in the British Commonwealth could be obtained. 
The proviso here, which with time has become an issue in polemics, was 
that independence would be granted by the Crown when the majority 
of all the population desired it. 

The creation of the Federation, and the events during the past seven 
years, have not resulted in such an agreement, however. When prelimi- 
nary hearings and conferences were being held a decade ago, Africans 
in all three territories—but especially Northern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land—declined to co-operate. These negotiations were, incidentally, the 
first in Rhodesian history in which any real opportunity was given for 
Africans to participate above the local government level in political 
discussions and decision-making. Traditionally they were judged by the 
European electorate and administrations, particularly in Southern Rho- 
desia, to be politically immature and unimportant. African discontent 
was expressed almost immediately after the Federation was inaugu- 
rated. Small protest riots occurred in Nyasaland, and in Northern Rho- 
desia a State of Emergency was proclaimed and the strength of the 
African trade union movement was curtailed. Africans in the two north- 
ern territories mostly objected to the Federation because they believed 
that the Europeans in Southern Rhodesia would quickly dominate the 
political structure and impose a segregated way of life. The electoral 
provisions for the Federal franchise were similar to those in Southern 
Rhodesia; that is, they were designed to keep political control in the 
hands of “civilized” men. But these qualifications were almost univer- 


sally rejected by the politically conscious (but sometimes apathetic) 
Africans, even though the Constitution provided for the election of 
African members to Parliament. The seeming failure to implement 
“partnership” served as a stimulus for increase activities and member- 
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ship in the various African National Congresses. In the meantime, the 
Europeans in Southern Rhodesia thought that Africans either had or 
were likely to become too aggressive, and numerous security measures 
were legislated. A de facto industrial colour bar also was cause celebre 
for African political activity. Continuing discrimination in public, so- 
cial, and recreational facilities was another relevant factor. 

Then in 1957, the Constitution was amended to enlarge the size of 
the Federal Parliament, and another amendment was made to the 
Electoral Act in 1958. Both of these were objected to by the African 
Affairs Board, a standing committee in Parliament which had been es- 
tablished by the Constitution to watch over legislation that might dif- 
ferentially affect African and European interests. (New Bills were auto- 
matically reserved for the consent of the Crown if the Board felt they 
discriminated against Africans.) The measures were then debated in 
the British Parliament; and although the Labor Party divided the house, 
its strength as the Opposition was insufficient to uphold the African 
Affairs Board’s opinion. 


Conflict and Disturbances 


Thereafter, relations between Africans and Europeans seemed to 
become more strained. The moribund Southern Rhodesia African Na- 
tional Congress was resurrected in September 1957, and a year later its 
president claimed (perhaps in exaggeration) that there were 477 
branches with 170,000 members. In Nyasaland, the “national hero” 
Dr. Hastings Banda returned to his homeland in 1958 to lead the 
Nyasaland African Congress. Africans there and in Northern Rhodesia 
felt that the British Government was dilatory in introducing consti- 
tutional changes that would increase their responsibility in political 
affairs. In Southern Rhodesia a territorial election in 1958 had almost 
resulted in a victory for the conservative and prosegregation Dominion 
Party. The more “‘liberal’’ and governing United Rhodesia Party had 
completely lost its control when the Prime Minister was not supported 
by many of his Cabinet and most of the voters. 

The year 1958 was thus a period of increasing racial tensions. More 
serious aggression was displayed by the Congresses, especially in Ny- 
asaland where the Government feared the loss of control. ““Rioting”’ 
eventually broke out in early 1959, and before order was restored fifty- 
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one Africans had been killed and more than a thousand arrested. The 
Government of Southern Rhodesia likewise believed that Congress ac- 
tivities threatened the Colony’s peace and security, and a State of Emer- 
gency was proclaimed on February 26, 1959; over 500 Africans and one 
European were arrested. On March 3, the Governor of Nyasaland pro- 
claimed a similar emergency. Although the Governor of Northern Rho- 
desia did not take the same action, emergency powers were used and 
one splinter Congress was prescribed. All the Congresses of the Federa- 
tion were declared illegal in Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. New 
security measures were enacted, particularly in Southern Rhodesia, and 
police forces were strengthened. It became legal to arrest and detain per- 
sons without benefit of trial, and those who vociferously opposed the 
Federation were liable to prosecution for sedition. In early 1960, more 
than half those arrested in Nyasaland were still being detained without 
trial, while under one hundred were in detention in Southern Rhodesia 
and a smaller number in Northern Rhodesia. 


Despite the arrest of the Congress leaders, the goals of the pro- 
scribed organizations still command the support of almost all politically 
aware Africans. Only the new Central Africa Party, with four members 
returned to the Northern Rhodesia Legislative Council in 1958, has 
otherwise received much endorsement from Africans. Most of the non- 
Europeans still fear European domination and insist upon a broad ex- 
tension of the franchise in the near future. They believe that although 
the rule of the majority is not the sole requirement of a “democratic” 
government, it is essential in the Federation if their interests, as they 
perceive them, are to receive due attention. The greatest hiatus in in- 
terracial political relations has been the failure of Africans to be in- 
cluded in the planning and decision-making processes of government. 
Much has been done for them by Europeans, but they believe that too 
little co-operation with Europeans has been possible or encouraged. 


The Devlin Report 


In 1959 the British Government appointed a commission under 
the chairmanship of Judge Devlin to inquire into the causes and events 
of the Nyasaland emergency; a report was issued later in the year. A 
similar but less extensive report was volunteered by the tribunal that 
was established to review cases of Africans in Southern Rhodesia who 
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had been detained under the emergency regulations. The Devlin Re- 
port exonerated Dr. Banda from direct involvement in the Nyasaland 
disturbances, and said the evidence was insufficient to support the Gov- 
ernment’s allegation that there was a plot to murder Europeans and 
unco-operative Africans. The clash was viewed as inevitable, however, 
and in the circumstances the Nyasaland Government was forced to act 
or to abdicate. The British Government (i. e., the Conservative Party) 
was reluctant to accept the findings of the Commission which it had ap- 
pointed, perhaps because its publication came shortly before the general 
election. The Labor Party, on the other hand, generally sided with the 
Africans in the ensuing debates. The Report seemed to convince few 
people contrary to their previous beliefs about the causes and sequence 
of events during the turmoil. The real challenge posed by the Report 
was what action was to be taken thereafter. Constitutional changes 
were subsequently introduced in Nyasaland, but they seemed not to sat- 
isfy African aspirations, primarily because the State of Emergency con- 
tinued into 1960, and Dr. Banda had not been released (at the time of 
writing). 


The Monckton Commission 


The Commission to review the Federal Constitution, under the 
chairmanship of Lord Monckton, is sitting this year. It has been boy- 
cotted, as mentioned before, by the Labor Party in Britain and by most 
Africans in the three constituent territories. A critical issue has arisen 
over the terms of reference that preclude the possibility of recommend- 
ing secession—which is what many, if not the overwhelming majority 
of Africans in Northern Rhodesia and particularly in Nyasaland favor. 
Because the Conservative Party and Government did not completely 
accept the findings of the Devlin Commission, expressly in regard to 
Dr. Banda, Africans are likely to reject the whole idea of the Monckton 
Commission and the assumption that Federation is viable and perma- 
nent. No African organization, at the time of writing, has indicated 
a willingness to testify before the Commission, but it is likely that some 
(perhaps not many) will do so. 


Africans and the Labor Party, among others, advocate a postpone- 
ment of the decisions about the future of the three territories—and the 
Federation—until Africans can make the decisions themselves. They 
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give approval to the Federal idea as long as it receives the consent of 
the governed. They also view the franchise rights as the keystone of 
future political advances for Africans, and they widely endorse Consti- 
tutional protection that will prevent any loss of the benefits resulting 
from Federation and a guarantee against the removal of civil rights, 
such as has happened in the Union of South Africa. 


Social Changes under Federation 


Thus the immediate future of the Federation is being shaped 
greatly by the discussions of this year. The Federal Government can 
point to several changes that indicate a willingness to further racial 
“partnership”: the Federal Civil Service has been opened to all people; 
health and welfare facilities have increased; a new nonracial university 
college has graduated its first class; and an African has been appointed 
as a junior minister in the Government; there has been an extensive 
growth in foreign investment; initial steps have been taken on the rail- 
ways to provide opportunities for Africans to advance into better posi- 
tions with nondiscriminatory pay scales; separate entrances to post of- 
fices and other public buildings have been abolished. 

In Southern Rhodesia, the Legislative Assembly has passed a new 
Industrial Conciliation Act that compels the formation of nonracial 
trade unions, and another Act which for the first time permits Africans 
to be legally apprenticed. Africans now may purchase “European” 
beer and wines more readily and buy lottery tickets and bet on horse 
racing. Two Africans have already had the heady experience of win- 
ning the grand prize of $84,000. Several theaters have begun to admit 
Africans. Increased schooling facilities are being provided, and at pre- 
sent 85% of African children of school age have been able to obtain 
some education—though not always enough to become literate. 

The keystone legislation of the segregated society, the Land Ap 
portionment Act, is also being questioned increasingly. So are some of 
the regulations that require Africans to secure passes to move about. 
Thus on the one hand, new and tightened security legislation has been 
enacted, while on the other hand small but significant changes have been 
made that eliminate some of the “pinpricks” of discrimination. The 
last annual report of one of the largest copper companies—and the 
Rhodesian society and economy are dominated by two or three such 
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trusts—indicated its questioning of the present pace of political ad- 
vancement for Africans. Other Europeans are cautiously advising that 
the crucial step be taken to lower the franchise qualifications that here- 
tofore have discouraged or precluded more than a handful of Africans 
from participating in the basic governmental processes of their country. 
But in the opinion of many observers, including most Africans, too 
little is being done too late to save the Federation—and more impor- 
tant, to retain the confidence of Africans. 


Quo Vadis? 


How many changes a Government may make and still retain the 
confidence of the electorate, is of course, a critical issue. The trend of 
developments within the Federation since 1953 is clearly in the opposite 
direction from the apartheid policy of the Union of South Africa. In 
former years a close identity existed in the ‘‘native’’ policies of the two 
countries. But in contrast to its southern neighbour, the Federal and 
three territorial governments are influenced more directly by the British 
Government, overseas opinion, and the impact of events elsewhere in 
Africa. The lower percentage of Europeans in the total population, 
compared to South Africa, and the uneasiness which Europeans in the 
Federation feel about the anti-British opinion among Afrikaners and 
the Nationalist Government in South Africa, should not be minimized. 
And with Tanganyika and the Belgian Congo, the two countries on the 
northern border of the Federation, scheduled to obtain independence 
relatively soon, the saliency of these effects cannot be overlooked. 

With the passage of time the social, economic, and political devel- 
opments in Southern Rhodesia and the Federation have ceased to be the 
decisions solely of the European residents. They have become the pro- 
duct of multiple factors that include pressures from Great Britain, the 
United Nations, the World Bank, the Union and other parts of Africa, 
and “‘emergent’’ Africans inside the country. The future of racial “part- 
nership’ is affected by social forces which are no longer contained with- 
in the boundaries of a given territory. The success or failure of the Fed- 
eral “experiment’’ in human relations has now become an international 
matter. 
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URBANIZATION AND RACE RELATIONS IN AFRICA 
ROSE HUM LEE 


The continent of Africa is presently undergoing a period of turbu- 
lent upheaval as it seeks to attain international economic and political 
equality commensurate with that of other societies. This state of attain- 
ment is expected by its local leaders to come about during the last de- 
cades of this century. However, there are many internal problems 
which must be solved before this ideal can be achieved. Africa is under- 
going a transformation from tribal-agrarian society to that of the mod- 
ern-industrial type. Even though age-old institutions and customs are 
outmoded and the more progressive elements want them discarded or 
relegated to secondary importance, the transformation will require pur- 
posive direction, energy, time, and capital. Despite the unevenness of 
the rate of social change—as this relates to specific sections of the con- 
tinent—there is no turning back of the revolutionary clock. Tribal so- 
cial organization is fast crumbling, and tribal members are migrating 
to cities in countless numbers in search of economic betterment. Others 
see the urban environment as the locus where their heretofore suppres- 
sed desires for social advancement will ultimately flower. 


The African continent has some of the oldest cities in the world, 
dating back to prerecorded history; but it also has some of the newest, 
barely important enough to claim municipal status. The sites of an- 
cient Memphis, Thebes, Alexandria, and others have been ravaged 
time and time again, but these sites have been reused and cities have 
been built and rebuilt thereon. In contrast, new cities situated south 
of the Sahara are mushrooming as a result of the discovery of valuable 
minerals—diamonds, copper, uranium, silver, gold, tin, cobalt—to 
name a few. In time, more cities will emerge as trade, commerce, 
transportation, mining, manufacturing, educational and political ac- 
tivities increase in this continental area treble the size of the United 
States of America. 

It is in cities that the surge of urbanization, the first throes of 
industrialization, and a new way of life are manifested. Here, the Cau- 
casoids who for several centuries have functioned as a majority (though 
numerically limited) are experiencing the discomfort of becoming a 
minority, if they remain. Many have elected to depart, unable or un- 
willing to weather the storm and strife of a resurgence of nationalism, 
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the crumbling of colonial empires, and the relegation to a minority 
status. It is in cities, too, that social change and the incidents of per- 
sonal and social disorganization are greatest. The competition for a 
new status quo, as colony after colony secures independence, is altering 
the nature of intergroup and interracial relations. 

So many social forces are in operation that a discussion of a huge 
entity—such as this continent—is fraught with omissions. Regional, 
linguistic, religious, and tribal peculiarities can only be briefly men- 
tioned, while many more of them will have to be excluded. By the same 
token, urban areas are equally unalike. For example, Lagos, Timbuctoo, 
Kano, Fez, and Ibadan date back to the glories of former African king- 
doms; they were built by their local leaders and followers. “European” 
quarters were grafted onto the old cities after the advent of colonial 
expansion, as a modus operandi for enforcing racial segregation. In 
contrast, cities south of the Sahara, being newer, resemble raw mining 
camps and most of these centers were built from the ground up by 
Europeans. Hence, the local population had less claim to the better 
residential sites and less power to counteract the social, economic, and 
political structures that awaited them when newcomers settled in cities. 

In the older cities of Africa, bitter and prolonged interracial strife 
characterized the gradual relinquishment of colonial control. While 
these same incidents are manifested elsewhere, they are frequently be- 
tween tribal groups and are not solely aimed at the Caucasoids. Suf- 
fice it to say here that within the past four years, area after area, from 
the north to the south and from the east to the west, has either been 
granted independence or will realize it during this current year (1960). 
Only a few yet remain attached to their colonial countries, and these as 
well will eventually achieve self-determination. Overwhelmingly, the 
various independent movements are urban born and the leaders of so- 
cial change are urbanites of long standing. Hence, a designation of the 
major urban areas, the composition of their population, and the nature 
of intergroup and interracial relations are pertinent to the understand- 
ing of the problems that confront the African peoples. This under- 
standing is vital to the role which re-emerging Africa is destined to 
play in world events. 
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Major Urban Areas 


Africa’s 16,000 miles of coastline, contiguous to the Mediter- 
ranean and Red Seas as well as the Atlantic and Indian Oceans, should 
favor the development of many coastal cities. The fact that the coast- 
line is devoid of natural bays and harbors, however, has impeded the 
founding of more cities. By the same analogy, her huge rivers that 
bisect the land mass east and west cut through vast jungles, and these 
natural barriers have made urban settlement very precarious. Popula- 
tion has tended to congregate along the borders of various accessible 
seacoasts and ocean fronts while the rest of the land mass is very sparse- 
ly inhabitited. Historically, where inland cities existed, they served as 
“rest stops” for caravans traversing the Sahara desert or confronted 
with impassable mountain ranges, steep water falls, wide rivers, or 
jungles. Although the cities of North Africa are among the oldest in 
the world, few new ones were established until about a century ago, 
when the development of her vast store of natural resources began. 

There are, roughly, six major areas of urban development. These 
coincide, more or less, with the spread of population throughout the 
continent. Although these categories are not mutually exclusive and 
eras of urban development may overlap, there is sufficient difference in 
the internal spatial layout of cities as they reflect the ethnic and racial 
Origins of urbanites to warrant some recognition of their diversities. 
Moreover, the heterogeneous composition of population influences not 
only the ecological and social organization of cities, but also determines 
the residence of newcomers when they select cities for settlement. Once 
there, they may be assigned to areas designated for others like them- 
selves. This, in turn, influences the nature of intergroup relations and 
may intensify racial, religious, caste, or class identification. 

The first and foremost area of urban development includes Egypt, 
Libya, Tunisia, Morocco, and Spanish Morocco, stretching from the 
Nile River, across the Mediterranean Sea, and westward to the Atlantic 
Ocean. Important cities fronting these major arteries of transportation 
include Cairo, Luxor, Alexandria, Tunis, Casablanca, Tripoli, Algiers. 
Not to be overlooked are the seats of political and religious administra- 
tion, Fez and Rabat. This section of urban development now includes 
the newly-emerged nations of Mauritania, Sudanese Republic, Niger, 
and Chad. The most renowned inland city here is Timbuctoo. The 
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second area of urban development includes territories that comprised 
former African kingdoms which later came under French and British 
control. Senegal, Guinea, Sierra Leone, Ivory Coast, Ghana, Togo, 
Dahomey, Nigeria, Cameroon, Voltaic Republic, and the Central Afri- 
can Republic have either won their independence from their colonial 
overlords or will attain this state during the current year. Liberia need 
not go through this phase, because in 1847 it became the first Republic 
to be founded on this continent. Important cities of this area of urban 
development include Dakar, Ibadan, Lagos, Accra, Kano, Abidjan, 
Monrovia, and many others. This section of Africa has more cities 
built by local leaders of long ago than elsewhere; and, despite the 
settlement of Europeans, their spatial lay-outs remain unchanged, by 
and large. The Ibo people, especially, have the longest history of city 
building and residence. Although some of the seacoast cities lacked 
harbor developments which would permit large ocean steamers to 
berth near them, extensive shipments of rubber, cocoa, coffee, iron 
ore, diamonds, nuts, mahogany, ivory, copper, natural gum rubber, 
ebony, timber, and other resources have been exported continuously 
and profitably. Once, slaves were captured here and sent elsewhere for 
sale. Some of the cities in this part of Africa once served as defense 
outposts, so that large expanses of farm land, sufficient to feed the 
city’s besieged citizens, are yet characteristically found. Where Euro- 
peans have settled, their sector may be bridged by a long overpass, and 
the two cities—European and non-European—may share a modern com- 
mercial center. It should be noted that Europeans migrating here do 
not feel the same sense of belongingness as do the French colons in 
Algeria and Morocco, because the climate is extremely unsuited to 
those who are unaccustomed to equatorial temperatures. The third area 
is bordered on the northeast by the Red Sea (for Ethiopia), while the 
Nile River bisects the Sudan north and south. A portion of the Sudan 
finds access to the Red Sea, so that cities fronting this waterway feel a 
closer bond to other Middle Eastern ones, whereas those facing the Nile 
are linked economically and politically to Egypt. The important cities 
here are Khartoum (Sudan), Addis Abba (Ethiopia) and Mogadishu 
(Somalia). Cities of Somalia and British Somiland are located along 


the Indian Ocean. 
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The next three areas are south of the Sahara. In the first of these 
the cities of the Union of South Africa take precedence over those in the 
Belgian Congo and East Africa. These are eighty-one cities in the 
Union of South Africa with a population varying from two thousand 
to over a million. The latter aggregation belongs to Johannesburg, 
now the second largest metropolis in Africa, having wrested this fame 
from Alexandria which held it for centuries. In brief, in less than a 
hundred years, Johannesburg grew from a raw mining camp to a mod- 
ern metropolis. About thirty percent of the fifteen million persons 
living within the Union reside in cities. The Union’s urban develop- 
ment is not matched by Bechuanaland and Southwest Africa, two ter- 
ritories directly north of the Union, and whose status is tied to the 
Union through mandate. In the second area, including the Belgian 
Congo, the Gaboon Republic and the Republic of the Congo, the most 
important cities are in the Belgian Congo: Elizabethville, Stanleyville, 
and Bukavu. The last important area of urbanization includes the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Tanganyika, Kenya, Uganda, 
and Mozambique. With the exception of the latter which is tied to 
Portugal, the remainder have joined the Commonwealth of Nations 
(British). These states roughly comprise a large portion of central, 
east, and southeast Africa. With the exception of Nairobi in Kenya, 
Dar es Salaam in Tanganyika, and Lourenco Marques in Mozambique, 
other cities have resulted from the mining of copper, diamonds, gold 
uranium. Hence, Kampala in Uganda and Salisbury in Southern Rho- 
desia are less known. 

Although some forty per cent of the one hundred fifty million 
population of Africa south of the Sahara live in cities, and although 
many are crowded into the larger metropolises, the population is still 
more rural and tribe-oriented than would be true of other societies 
where this percentage of urbanites is found. There is a constant shift 
back and forth between village and city, so that firm patterns of 
urbanism are yet lacking in many areas. However, the absolute number 
of urbanites approximates sixty million, an aggregation exceeding the 
conception of the population which most Westerners have of this por- 
tion of Africa. The above aggregation illustrates another phenomenon: 
the rapidity with which rural-urban migrations have occurred and will 
occur. Most of the urbanites, even though their residence is spasmodic, 
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have had their contacts with urban living within the last three decades. 
The shortage of manpower for industrialization is the most potent force 
propelling rural dwellers to cities. They become laborers in mines and 
cities through joining work crews that are systematically recruited from 
rural villages or reserves. The need to earn money by a contractual 
work arrangement to pay head, hut, or other taxes (levied against 
every male over 18 years of age, if there is no steady income from which 
a tax may be deducted), has caused most of the laborers to migrate and 
remain outside of their villages and homes from three months to 
several years at a stretch. Many elect to remain in cities or enter into 
another contractual arrangement to earn money to repay debts, accumu- 
late the amount promised for a bride price (instead of heads of cattle), 
or to acquire more of the material goods and services from the cities. 
Of a certainty, agricultural products and heads of cattle do not suffice 
as units of exchange. More and more, money is becoming a medium of 
status. The desires for greater freedom and economic betterment are 
two of the other important forces luring the rural population to cities. 
However much the initial impetus may have been furnished by the 
necessity to continuously pay taxes, the desire to live another way of 
life motivates a great majority to turn cityward. Once ideational mo- 
bility has been cultivated, rural living has lost its lure. At the same 
time, many males—and, in time, their families and relatives—become 
detribalized through neglect of their farm plots and the failure to pay 
deference to their village chiefs. This happens when the head of the 
household remains away too long. Settlement in cities is the only alter- 
native for the detribalized. 


Composition of Population and Residential Patterns 


In accordance with the historical settlement of cities, the popula- 
tion may be divided by religious, tribal, racial, social class, oz occupa- 
tional differentiations. However, the most common demarcations are 
religious, racial, or tribal, rather than social class or occupational; the 
latter are often determined by the former attributes. 

North African cities place great emphasis upon religious ties, and 
persons espousing the Muslimic faith supersede others numerically as 
well as politically. Mosques rather than synagogues or churches pre- 
dominate. Leaders of cities and states belong to the Muslim faith. 
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Even after the Europeans acquired control over these areas and urban 
centers, they had to respect and retain the religious leaders whom the 
population would support. In Morocco, for example, there are four 
sections. Each has a capital administered by a Sultan, Caliph, or Euro- 
pean Governor-General. Although the latter was technically more 
powerful, he was careful not to offend the religious figureheads. To- 
day, these leaders have become the acknowledged heads of state as 
well as of their religion, while the Governors-General have departed. 

These cities operate under the millet system. Each major religious 
group, Muslim, Jewish, and Christian, lives in its own series of quarters, 
often separated by walls, where the inhabitants perpetuate their own 
language, customs, laws, institutions, and behavior patterns. Although 
some of them work elsewhere during the day, they return to their respec- 
tive quarters at night. Hence, social, religious, and work life may be 
different in each quarter. In-marriages, too, have perpetuated the pre- 
ferred way of life. In the future when nationalism grows more en- 
trenched, this spirit may cause the weakening of present-day ties and 
loyalties. The younger people will be the ones to promote and strength- 
en nationalistic sentiments. Europeans, regardless of national origin, 
live in the newer sections of Casablanca, Fez, Rabat, Egypt, Tunis, and 
so on. A broad thoroughfare separates the new from the older quarters 
of the local population. As far as possible, the Western way of life is 
transplanted. The spatial distance separating the Europeans from the 
local population symbolizes the social distance (and often hostilities) 
existing between the various groups. 

Cities in West Africa, in contradistinction, resulted from the local 
population’s tradition of city building, long before Great Britain, 
France, and Portugal gained control of this section of the continent. 
Today most of them have become seats of local administration, domi- 
nated by local leaders. It is of interest that these same colonial powers 
pursued quite a different policy here, in contrast to that of North Afri- 
ca. In the latter, the transition back to local control was persistently 
resisted until prolonged interracial warfare forced the removal of 
European Governors-General and nationals. The reversion to local 
control of most of West Africa, with the exception, perhaps of Ghana, 
was effected so quietly and rapidly that many outsiders were hardly 
aware of it. 
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West African urbanites are noted for their sophistication and pre- 
ference for urban living, even though many retain ties with rural areas 
where their wealth is located. Many live for months in rural areas to 
convert their resources into wealth, then return to reside in their urban 
residences. Scme of the local urbanites, and especially their leaders, 
have studied abroad; they are very Westernized, therefore, in outlook 
and behavior. Many have taken an active part in the establishment of 
national and local self-government. Although some of the deposed 
tribal chiefs and their followers favor a return to tribal organization, 
their power and influence have become so reduced that their advoca- 
tion falls on deaf ears. One of the outstanding features of this area 
is the development and enlargement of a middle class composed of 
professionals, businessmen, wealthy farmers, white-collar workers, and 
civil servants. Hence when leaders agitated and strove for independ- 
ence, they had support from others who shared the same aspirations. 
Moreover, in this part of Africa, Liberia existed and served as a model 
for emulation. When European powers held sway, their citizens were 
mainly concerned with the tasks of political administration or the opera- 
tion of commercial undertakings. Few ventured inland. Climatic con- 
ditions and the prevalence of the death-killing tsetse fly restricted the 
length of their settlement. Many had to rely upon the local population 
for the exploitation of resources and the collection and distribution of 
their products. This brought about better intergroup relations, in some 
instances so favorable that a better educated and endowed African 
strove to be classified as ““Europeanized natives.” This coveted status 
was recorded in official documents and carried rights and privileges 
which were denied those who were yet believed to be “in the bush.” 

Cities here, as elsewhere in Africa, often result from the merger of 
villages lying outside of municipal boundaries, where rural migrants 
clustered. These villages reflect tribal or linguistic affiliations, and the 
residents extend mutual aid and protection to each other. As they 
come to realize the benefits of creating a larger social organization, 
encompassing several communities, a city is formed. Later, the area 
may be annexed to, or by, the larger city. These processes of urban 
formation occurred when ancient cities were first organized over five 
milleniums ago, and they have been perpetuated. During these early 
stages of growth, the wealthier classes occupy the best residential sites, 
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adjacent to the center. Slums are at the outskirts. As rural migrants 
become integrated into the occupational structure of the cities through 
manning the various enterprises, and the newcomers acquire greater 
occupational and economic attainment, they begin to emulate the so- 
phisticated urbanites. In time, the wealthier group is crowded out of 
its sites by the newcomers offering them competition for living space. 
The former then begin moving as far away from the latter as possible 
(skipping over the slums at the outskirts), and begin building suburbs. 
The lower income groups begin moving into the sites vacated by the 
higher income groups. Eventually, these once desirable districts become 
slums, associated with lower income groups or new migrants to the 
cities. During this process of interchange of living sites—and even be- 
fore—the upper classes, though of the same racial origin, extend so- 
cial distance to those living at the outskirts of cities (and later to those 
living inside of cities). It is well known that many upper class Africans 
look down upon those of lower incomes and less education. The former 
cast disparaging remarks about the ‘“‘countrified’’ behavior of the rural 
migrants in much the same manner as it is done in this country toward 
“hillbillies,” etc. Where racial distinctions are not used as a basis for 
creating and extending social distance, behavior patterns and social 
class membership are often substituted. 

Cities of East, Central, and Southeastern Africa are relatively new, 
and many yet resemble the raw mining camps that existed in our trans- 
Mississippian frontier of a century ago. The discovery and extraction 
of natural resources have upset the agrarian economy, while an indus- 
trial type has not fully emerged. The shortage of manpower for mining 
operations resulted in the importation of innumerable laborers whose 
needs were haphazardly cared for. So numerous were the incidents of 
negativism and disorganization that the policy-makers of the Belgian 
Congo began recruiting entire families and transplanted them to min- 
ing sites or villages outside of their metropolises. This policy, however, 
led to another consequence: intertribal conflicts, the incidence of which 
flared into open riots during 1958 and have continued unabated to 
the present. While some Caucasoids have been injured in these con- 
flicts, more of the local population were unharmed. A goodly number of 
these uprisings is tied to tribal contest for power when this area be- 
comes independent. 
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in the eastern part of Africa, Caucasoid leaders are attempting to 
create a multiracial society, including the local and Asian populations 
at all levels of administration. Having witnessed the bitterness expres- 
sed in the Mau Mau conflicts, the more enlightened leaders are advo- 
cating a policy of gradualism. However, many of the ardent non-Cau- 
casoid young leaders reject this policy; they want independence and 
equal representation—vow. In Nairobi, Dar Es Salaam, and other East 
African seaport cities, the Arabs more than the Asiastics dominate the 
retail and financial enterprises. Because of their early dealings in the 
slave trade as well as in spices and intercontinental undertakings, the 
Arabs are disliked. The local population regard their activities as ex- 
ploitive, rather than beneficial. The Arabs, being the older urbanites, 
occupy sections wherein their mosques, bazaars, schools, and other 
institutions are located. Even after the European powers gained control 
of this part of Africa, the Arabs continued to offer keen competition in 
the enterprises which they monopolized. Plans were made to modern- 
ize Nairobi and other cities, but these had to be abandoned when the 
planners departed for their homelands in Europe. 

It should be noted that where cities are built by the Europeans, they 
resemble the cities found in their respective home countries. British- 
built centers are replicas of those in Great Britain. In French-built 
cities, sidewalk cafes abounded. Of course, local topographical influ- 
ences are not excluded, but it is interesting that man seeks constantly 
to transplant into a new setting that which he prefers and with which 
he identifies. 

In the Union of South Africa, the four population groups form a 
complex social structure, with the Caucasoids at the uppermost stratum 
followed by the Coloured, the Asiatics, and the native population at 
the bottom. The latter constitute three-fourths, or more than twelve 
million of the total population. Caucasoids, regardless of socioeco- 
nomic conditions, are elevated to the top of the social hierarchy, and 
they number over two million. The Coloured total over a million and 
a quarter persons while the Asiatics constitute half a million. In this 
four-strata social structure, patterns of superordination-subordination 
follow the color line, from the light to the dark. There are many heart- 
rending situations of genetically-mixed nationals who practice “pas- 
sing’’ and are discovered. Families with children of varying pigmenta- 
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tion find a part of them classified officially as “Coloured” and the rest 
as ‘Native’ or “Bantu.’’ The latter term has less emotional undertones 
than “Native.” Favored, indeed, is the person who is officially labeled 
as ‘European, meaning that the genetic mixture has grown so akin to 
that of the top stratum that the possessor need fear no forceful rever- 
sion back to the lower levels of the social hierarchy. Suffice it to say 
further that many Coloured and ‘Bantu’ families bear the surnames of 
their European counterparts. Europeans, regardless of education, back- 
ground, or occupation, live in the better residential sites. Although 
these are distinguishable by socioeconomic characteristics, they live 
segregatedly from the nonwhites. Caucasoids may have Dutch, British, 
French, Polish, German, Jewish, Greek, or other European ancestry. 
While some stem from old settlers’ families, dating back to the found- 
ing of the Cape of Good Hope, others migrated here during and after 
the First and Second World Wars, as refugees from pogroms, or as 
immigrants seeking riches in a new frontier. A goodly number of the 
Dutch descendants, known as Africaaners and speaking Africaan—a 
language developed locally—know no other land but the Union of 
South Africa. They cling tenaciously to the land which they have 
helped to develop and prosper. On the other hand, the local population 
has true elementary claims to the same land. They are in much the 
same position as our American Indians, the real ‘natives,’ while all 
other ethnic and racial groups are “immigrants.’’ Paradoxically, too, 
the land of the rightful owners became alienated there (as here), and 
usurpation by force, power politics, or exploitation had the sanction of 
legal, religious, and political leaders. To this day, the lands appro- 
priated have not yet been returned—not even the amounts that were 
agreed upon by negotiations. 

On the tribal reserves the pressure of population and limited re- 
sources is so great that many heads of families are forced to become 
contractual laborers, migrating to the diamond and gold mines through- 
out the Union. In other instances, the migrants turn cityward because 
they cannot eke out a living from the land. Their first coniact with 
urban life is through the all male mining compounds, erected by the 
mining corporations, where they are housed and contained until their 
contract expires, or they find shelter in shanty towns, locations, ‘‘Na- 
tive areas,” or quarters (Kiahs) housing domestics. Many lead ab- 
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normal and desolate lives, fearful of being apprehended for nonposses- 
sion of the pass which must be purchased to show proof of gainful 
employment and which is a prerequisite to remaining in cities. Many 
never find profitable employment; many never return to their families. 
In time, wives and children come to cities in search of their husbands 
and fathers. Often, they, too, become preys of exploiters, so that pro- 
stitution, juvenile delinquency, gambling, and thefts of property con- 
tinue to mount. The more enterprising women brew and sell beer (Kaf- 
fir) illicitly, which leads to their arrests and further disorganizes them 
and their families. Spouses so separated from each other often form 
new alliances. Here, as in other parts of Africa south of the Sahara, 
specific “areas” or “‘locations’’ are assigned to them. The inner city, 
according to the Apartheid and Group Areas Acts, will become “lily 
white.” The other nonwhite groups are to be relocated and regrouped 
in their own sites. Hence, a four-fold segregation pattern, encompas- 
sing residential, economic, social, and educational isolation will be 
formed. This policy and its attendant measures resulted from the be- 
lief that the various racial groups have not reached the same level of 
cultural advancement which the Europeans have. The latter are zeal- 
ously committed to maintaining a Western, Christian, white civiliza- 
tion; however, before the nonwhites can enjoy this social milieu, the 
Europeans must help each to arrive at this desired pinnacle of civiliza- 
tion at its own pace and by its own ability to advance. Paradoxically, 
these who believe in, and espouse “white supremacy” vehemently deny 
that this dogma underlies the apartheid measures devised by political 
leaders and reinforced by the religious ones. 

In Johannesburg and other Union cities, forceful measures were 
utilized (armed guards) when the local population was removed to 
designated locations that are anywhere from ten to thirty miles beyond 
the city’s boundaries. The “Native areas” were then razed, thus pre- 
cluding the possibilities of their being reused for habitation by mem- 
bers of the local population or other nonwhites. Protests and violent 
demonstrations, in which women have taken an active part, have slowed 
down the efforts to remove more persons from the areas. The distances 
to be covered when traveling to and from work consume countless hours 
and expend energy which could be utilized for constructive endeavors. 
Moreover, the cost of transportation is prohibitive so that most workers 
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must walk the distance back and forth. Since only Caucasoids of the 
lesser educated and trained operate transportation facilities—which 
means they are paid wages commensurate with their “upper class” 
status—the cost of transportation is exorbitant, and the more so when 
measured by the low wages earned by the indigenous population. What 
has prevented apartheid from being wholly effective is the shortage 
of manpower. No policy-maker has yet found a solution as to who will 
perform the menial tasks, nor how two million Europeans can do all 
that the thirteen million nonwhites have had to do to keep the society 
functioning. In fact, the Europeans would be hard pressed for food 
since few are farmers. Of interest is the fact that some households 
have quickly installed a quantity of labor-saving devices, in the belief 
that these could replace local domestics. No machines have yet been 
devised whereby the human hand need not play some role. Further 
antagonisms exist between the nonwhites. The Coloured and local 
populations regard the Asiatics as usurpers and sharp traders because 
they dominate the loan and retail businesses. Many own considerable 
real estate and the high cost of substandard housing is attributed to 
their slum-landlord practices. Others accuse them of overcharging 
for the commodities they handle. Despite agitation against the Asiatics, 
including measures designed to deport them bodily back to the countries 
from whence they emigrated, they have held their own. However, they 
and the Coloured are being defranchised and prevented from owning 
more property. Perhaps one of the reasons why the Coloured dislike 
the Asiatics is because they are often forced to live near them, or live 
in their properties. Often, the two groups may live together in the 
same residential areas, and this is more often true where the persons 
concerned belong to the lower income brackets. Since the Coloured re- 
gard themselves as “white” and identify themselves with this group, 
they consider affiliation with nonwhites as degrading. 

The Asiatics are by no means homogeneous. They originated from 
the countries once controlled by Great Britain, The Netherlands, or 
France in Asia—Indochina, Indonesia, Ceylon, The Union of India, 
Pakistan, Burma and the Malay States. They are divided by religious 
as well as language barriers. Hindus do not look with favor upon the 
Muslimic or Buddhistic believers, and vice versa. As far as possible, 
residential patterns reflect these cleavages, while caste membership re- 
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enforces them. Christians have the smallest group; within it are class 
distinctions, however. The Asiatics have risen from indentured workers, 
imported over a century ago for the plantations and mines, to indepen- 
dent entrepreneurs. For this social and economic mobility, they are dis- 
liked. The Asiatics, in turn, look down upon the Coloured and native 
population for their seeming lack of initiative and economic acumen. 
The Asiatics here, as elsewhere, fulfill a meeded function where multi- 
racial groups are antagonistic to each other. They are the “middlemen” 
bridging the gap between the upper classes (Caucasoids) who con- 
centrate upon large commercial, financial, extractive, wholesaling, 
and political endeavors. The latter do not have the necessary savorr 
faire in dealing with the local population, so Asiatics distribute the pro- 
ducts processed or imported by the Caucasoids. Moreover, the Asiatics 
go into remote areas and collect the raw materials which the processors 
need and which are shipped to the respective home countries for con- 
version into finished products. Furthermore, the Asiatics become the 
moneychangers or small loan bankers, and although the interest rates 
may be higher, they “stake” the local farmers or merchants when their 
operations require capital. As a rule, the Caucasoids concentrate upon 
large, long-term loans. Today, the Asiatics feel that the Union of South 
Africa is their homeland too. Few know the lands from whence their 
ancestors emigrated. These complex intergroup and interracial relations 
throughout the various urban areas of Africa, lead to many problems, 
some of which are discussed in the following section of the article. 


Urban Problems 


It is a truism that rural newcomers to cities must undergo an assim- 
ilation process in the same manner that new immigrants from a foreign 
country do, before they become acculturated, assimilated, and eventual- 
ly integrated into the prevailing society. How rapidly this process pro- 
ceeds depends upon many factors, some of which may be beyond the 
control of the individuals concerned. Of a certainty, the more rapidly 
they are able to find their places in the occupational hierarchy, the 
quicker they acquire urban manners, attitudes, beliefs, and knowledge 
of institutional facilities. As economic betterment is experienced, the 


more willing these individuals are to relinquish their former ways of 
living. The more readily they are accepted by other urbanites, which 
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means they are included in organizational activities, the quicker the pro- 
cess proceeds, and vice versa. All things being equal, the newcomers 
will always retain a certain amount of former behavior patterns and 
cultural heritage. Their descendants are those who really achieve true 
integration. Until the process of acculturation, assimilation, and inte- 
gration is completed, the new migrants experience problems, both so- 
cial and personal, which they must somehow cope with and resolve. 
Among the foremost problems is that of family separation, of which 
mention has already been made. Housing is a continuous problem for 
countless numbers. Delayed realization of ambitions and aims is mir- 
rored in the violent uprisings that occur and reoccur as the result of 
what appears to be insignificant provocations, such as the peaceful 
meetings of Africans to discuss common problems and to find solutions 
for them. Insufficient employment opportunities and insufficient money 
to live adequately are reflected in antisocial acts: prostitution, thiev- 
ing, burglaries, gambling, alcoholism, illegitimacy, illicit brewing and 
sale of beer! The absence of wholesome recreational activities, too, 
contributes to some of the foregoing. Then, if racial or other distinc- 
tions are utilized to hamper the attainment of goals and objectives, 
these problems appear irresoluble. 

In African cities, Natives suffer intensely from prejudice and dis- 
crimination, dealt to them at the hands of persons who are the real 
immigrants. Because the latter gained control of the political and eco- 
nomic structures, they were able to preserve and reserve many rights 
and privileges for themselves. When the unequal distribution of re- 
wards is upheld by the religious order—the symbol of fairness, justice, 
and truth—the situation is more fraught with emotional fears and 
hostilities. There can never be a rational, logical discussion of distorted 
social relations or issues when values supersede practical measures for 
effecting sound intergroup and interracial relations. The impasse can 
only be resolved by one group arbitrarily ejecting the other by force. 
Such is happening today in Africa where the Native psychological 
awakening is a tremendous force which cannot be quieted or squelched. 

Of even greater concern is the fact that what the Caucasoids have 
attempted to do throughout their centuries of “occupation” is rejected. 
There are good and sound aspects of Western civilization, but these 
are not being demonstrated to the Africans. At least, what they have 
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experienced thus far causes them to see only the distorted side of this 
cultural heritage. Only the fortunate few who have lived for years in 
Western countries and been sufficiently exposed to other modes of 
living know what ‘white Christian civilization” is, in both its good and 
bad features. An even greater problem is the contest between the 
“slave’’ and ‘‘free world” for the loyalties and allegiance of Africans. 
These efforts to win their sentiments are localized in cities where the 
clash between Communist and Western ideologies has become intensi- 
fied. As stated by Professor Edward Munger, one of the foremost 
authorities on present-day Africa: 
Western leaders appear alarmed over arms shipments to 
newly independent Guinea; ambassadors from countries be- 
hind the Iron Curtain take root in Africa and bring staffs 
which grow with tropical rapidity. Moscow is stepping up 
the training of African recruits, expanding written and radio 
propaganda, and is showing a far better grasp of African 
complexities than ever before. 
At the Accra Conference, held in December, 1958, Nkrumah warned 
against colonialism which might stem from outside of Europe—whether 
this be the Soviet Union, Egypt, China, or American economic domina- 
tion. It is in the cities of Africa where the battle for men’s minds will 
be decided. Whether this is for the West's ‘white civilization” or the 
Communist form of it, is a decision which the urban leaders must ul- 


timately make. 
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TOWARD SELF-DETERMINATION 


EMERGENT POLITIES 


The contemporary era witnesses at one and the same time the 
twilight of African colonialism and the dawn of self-determination. 
The waning of British and French colonial powers in Africa, what- 
ever the determinant causes, provides an atmosphere which permits 
vocalization among the indigenes of long-suppressed desires for in- 
dependence and stepped-up activity toward that end. 

Of necessity it is an era of changeful flux. Emergent ideologies 
are in conflict: some reflecting characteristic elements of past colonial 
rule; others ennuciating original concepts of the platform planks of 
their new nationalism; some proclaiming “pan-Africanism,” “Negri- 
tude”’ as expressive of full inheritance of continental birthright; some 
seeking the security of federation or autonomy within former colonial 
states; some suggesting ‘multiracial coexistence’ and “partnership” 
keynoted by majority rule; some struggling against “separatism” or 
“apartheid” of South Africa; and a// pledged to self-determination 
without the arrogant domination of “White supremacy.” No doubt, 
some of these winds of doctrine will subside or merge with stronger 
determinant currents of opinion, for administrative experience will 
expand civic consciousness and thereby constructively influence poli- 
tical thought and action. 

Many conditions of serious problematic nature exist as hurdles 
to be overcome: not least among these are (1) lack of unity because 
of diversity in color; culture, and creed; (2) effective methods of 
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governmental administration; (3) diplomacy of foreign relations; 
fa 
\ 


(4) high degree of illiteracy (excepting the elite); (5) need for 
industrial know-how and facilities; (6) development of economic 
programs; (7) inadequate ways and means of communication; (8) 
and last but by no means least, the over-all necessity of creating a 
climate of community and goodwill. Commendable efforts on all of 
these fronts bespeak steady progress, but the road is long and rocky! 
Forgetting all inadequacies, and overlooking all natural expressions 
of undue pride and vainglory, all apparently immature approaches to 
intricate state problems, there exists in this period of dawn in the 
dark continent an opportunity beyond compare for understanding, 
appreciation, and good neighborliness on the part of the more highly 
privileged citizenry of the world. (Editor) 


AFRICAN GOVERNMENTAL AREAS 
SLATED FOR INDEPENDENCE—1960 


COUNTRY STATUS APPROX. POPULATION 
(Predominantly African) 





Belgian Congo British Colony June 13,559,000 (1958) 
30, 1960 
Cameroun UN Trust Territory 3,180,000 (1951) 


French Administration 
January 1, 1960 


Nigeria British Colony 34,000,000 (1953) 
October, 1960 

Somalia UN Trust Territory 1,260,000 (1958) 
Italian Administration 
July 1, 1960 

Togoland Trust Territory, French 1,090,000 (1951) 
Administration, April 27, 
1960 








Mali Federation and Malagasy Republic to be granted full independence by June 1960. 
Sierra Leone and Ruanda-Urundi slated for early decisions. 
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AFRICAN GOVERNMENTAL AREAS 
STATES INDEPENDENT BEFORE 1960 
































COUNTRY STATUS APPROX. POPULATION 
Algeria Part of Metropolitan 10,265,000 Arabs, Berbers, 
France. Eventual Self- Jews 
determination proposed 1,250,000 Europeans (1958) 
1959 
Egypt Independent Republic 24,026,000 - Copts, Fellahin, 
1952. (UAR-1958) Arabs plus 100,000 Europe- 
ans, and negligible intermix- 
ture—with other races 
(1957) 
Ethiopia Independent Republic 19,500,000 Hamitic and Se- 


(Fed. with Etrirea 1958) mitic races and mixture with 
other races (1956) 











Ghana Independent within 4,836,000 (1958) 
British Commonwealth 
1957 

Guinea Independent within 2,507,000 (1958) 


French Commonwealth- 
1958 (Refused de Gaulle’s 
offer of membership in 
French Community) 








Liberia Independent Republic 2,750,000 Africans; 20,000 
1847 American Negroes 
Libya Independent Nation-1951 1,091,830 Arab Moslems 


93% including 35% Negroes 
of various groups; Italians, 
Jews, ete. 7% (1954) 


Morocco Independent Sovereign 10,225,000 Mostly Arabs and 
State 1956 Berbers including inter-mix- 

ture with Negro stocks; 
500,000 Europeans; 225,000 








Jews (1959) 
Sudan Independent Republic 10,000,000 including 325,000 
1956 Arabs, Negroes, Nubians, and 


nonnatives (1956) 
14,448,000-A frican-9,500,000, 





Union of South Sovereign member of White-3,000,000; Coloured- 
Africa British Commonwealth 1,250,000; Asian-500,000 
1910 
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AFRICAN GOVERNMENTAL AREAS 


AUTONOMOUS REPUBLICS WITHIN FRENCH COMMUNITY—1958 








APPROX. POPULATION 



























































COUNTRIES STATUS 
(Predominantly African) | 
Central African 1,135,000 | 
Republic All (except*) accepted 
i 2,580,000 | 
Rages of Cane de Gaulle’s offer of 
Republic of the 759,000 
Congo self-government on basis 
Depublic of 1,713,000 
Dahomey of equality with France 
Gabon Republic under the titles indicated 500,000 
Republic of the 2,500,000 
Ivory Coast 
Mauritania 750,000 
Islamic Republic 
Republic of the 2,415,000 
Niger 
State of Senegal 2,125,000 
Sudanese Mali Federation 3,708,000 
Republic 
Government-General 3,340,000 


Voltaic Republic 





( Members of French 


10,265,000 ‘Arabs and Ber- 








*Algeria 
Union) Self-determina- bers, including 1,250,000 
tion pending Europeans 
*Malagasy French Territory under 4,800,000 Natives; 50,000 
Republic High Commissioner 1946- French and 23,000 other 
autonomous member Europeans 
state in 1958 
*French Semiautonomous Terri- 67,000 
Somaliland tory retained in 1958 
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AFRICAN GOVERNMENTAL AREAS 
AREAS YET DEPENDENT 











COUNTRY STATUS APPROX. POPULATION 
BRITISH 
WEST AFRICA 
Gambia Colony (self-determina- 311,000 
tion pending) 





Sierra Leone Coastal Colony and in- 2,500,000 (1956) 
land Protectorate (gov- 
ernment changes sched- 




















uled) 
British UN Trust Territory 1,591,000 
Cameroons Independence pending 
BRITISH 
SOUTH AFRICA 
Basutoland Colony 658,000 (1956) 
Bechuanaland Protectorate 334,000 (1958) a 
Swaziland Protectorate 237,000 (1956) 
BRITISH EAST 
AND 
CENTRAL AFRICA 
Kenya Crown Colony and Pro- 6,261,000 (1957) 
tectorate 
Uganda British Protectorate 5,767,000 (1958) 


(Independence pending) 


Tanganyika UN (plus British) Trust 9,000,000 (1958) 
Territory (self-governing 








1960) 
Northern Northern and South 7,650,000 (1958) 
Rhodesia Rhodesia with Nyasaland 
Nyasaland form the Federation of 


Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 
Rhodesia has governor, 
executive council, and 
legislature. Nyasaland is 
a protectorate 
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(QUOTES FROM LEADERS) 


For the emancipation of Africa, we have chosen liberty and democracy, 
popular and dynamic action, the use of all our resources, of all our means, the 
assistance of all systems, the help of all peoples, the contribution of all, the 
teachings of every experiment, the lessons of all techniques; in one word—the 
fruits, all the fruits of the world to which we would like to add our own 
fruits. 

It appears to me that these things needed to be said here, with frankness 
and courage in order to have it understood by all people that Africa must and 
will find its own paths of development towards its full emancipation. For, there 
are no people, no nation, no group of nations which have found themselves in 
the same historic, geographic or human conditions absolutely identical with 
those of Africa, and which therefore could effectively pretend to show it the 
path which it should take . . . . Populations which include more than 80% of 
illiterate peasants, with an annual individual income of less than $100, and there- 
fore, with the most precarious conditions of life—these are the harsh realities of 
Atrica, when it is no longer masked behind the ridiculous veil of exoticisny 
which hides from unaware eyes the colossal misery of our vast underdeveloped 
countries at present sparsely populated because of centuries of slavery. . . 
And yet in this poverty, of which humanity should be ashamed, there is Man, 
with his invincible faith in the destiny of humanity; there is his hope, his de- 
termination to win and to grow; his immense thirst for brotherhood and _har- 
mony, his kindness still in its purest form; and at the same time, his extraordinary 
energy and sharp sense of responsibiltty. There is also the incalculable amount 
of virtues and values of almost 200 million Africans, the tremendous possi- 
bilities which this represents and the intellectual potential which this may hold 
.... Should we not affirm here that, conscious of the importance of its con- 
tribution to the moral and material happiness of the world, Africa prefers co- 
operation and fraternity to charity . . . . We can consider that until humanity 
will have incorporated this immense mass of proletariat peoples into the life of 
the universe, the family of mankind will be incomplete, and not sure of reaching 
its ultimate perfection in unity, progress, and liberty. —Toure 


We want to build a fraternal world, free of deceit, hatred, and fanaticism. 
By helping to liberate our peoples, we shall have helped to liberate man and 
contributed to the foundation of universal humanism. —Aime Cesaire 


A community formed between the French nation and those of the Overseas 
Territories that so desire, within which each Territory will become a state that 
governs itself, while foreign policy, defense, the currency, economic and fi- 
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nancial policies, use of raw materials, the control of justice, higher education, 
and long distance communications will constitute a common domain over which 
the organs of the community—the President, Executive Council, Senate, and 
Court of Arbitration—will have jurisdiction. Thus, this vast organization will 
renovate the human complex grouped around France. This will be effected 
by virtue of the free determination of all. In fact, every Territory will have 
an opportunity, through its vote in the referendum, either to accept France’s 
proposal or to refuse it, and by so doing, to break every tie with her. Once 
a member of the Community, it can in the future, after coming to an agreement 
with the common organs, assume its own destiny independently of the others. 


—de Gaulle 


East Africa, on the whole, holds out hopes of a sane policy for the future 
eventually, but this is conditional upon one cardinal factor; namely, the accept- 
ance by members of the nonindigenous races that the whole area is primarily 
African in character now and in the future . . . . Some of the African leaders 
are fully conscious of and are perfectly capable of formulating the political 
aspirations of their people; but they appreciate the need for certain pre'- 
requisities, among which is education, particularly education for citizenship, with- 
out which East Africa cannot hope to produce enough suitable local youths to 
man the services or provide the necessary political leadership. Capital for more 
effective exploitation of the natural resources and mineral deposits must be 
found and found quickly, for unless the required wealth is provided, political de- 
velopment will outpace progress in other fields and land us into political and 
economic ruin . . . . There is no doubt that the uncompromising attitude of 
settlers in certain parts of East Africa has helped to consolidate African 
nationalist feelings throughout the whole area.... The only possible check on 
extremist developments is a more enlightened attitude on the part of the settlers 
to African hopes and aspirations . . . . In my view—all other things being equal, 
namely a realistic partnership basis, sound economic planning and political 
stability—Tanganyika could be self-governing in ten or fifteen years . . . it is 
now universally accepted that when the time comes, we shall accept nothing less 
than a government with a predominantly African majority . . . 

—Chief Marealle Il 


Simple justice demands that after having denounced and condemned all 
the discriminatory laws of French colonialism, we recognize in all honesty the 
positive side of colonization....We Black Africans are just becoming ac- 
cquainted with political life at a time when the very notion of the absolute in- 
dependence of nations in undergoing a remarkable development. . . . The ques- 
tion now is whether Black Africa’s interest lies within the framework of absolute 
independence or within that of a larger unit. The answer: “We wish to co- 
operate fraternally with France on a basis of absolute equality of rights and 
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duties. France is a light which must not be extinguished. We are indispensable 
to her” —M. Houphouet--Boigny 


Today the world is divided into two blocs: the Western Bloc and the Russian 
Bloc. There is a discernible third bloc which may be described as the Neutral or 
“nonalignment” Bloc. It would be suicidal for Nigeria to remain neutral when 
the forces of democracy are threatened as they are today. 

Our external affairs outside West Africa after independence will there- 
fore be guided by the following ideal:—The pursuit in Nigeria of a foreign 
policy which: 

(i) maintains sisterly relations with Great Britain and close friend- 
ship with the Western Democracies; 

(ii) | promotes peaceful co-operation with all other countries of the 
world; 

(iii)  stoutly defends and upholds the rights and dignity of colored 
peoples in particular, and of oppressed peoples in general, 
throughout the world; and 

(iv) adheres unflinchingly to the principles enshrined in the Charter 
of the United Nations Organization, and to every measure that 
makes for peace, concord, and happiness among the peoples of 
the world. 


. we must take giant steps if we are to produce a constitution under 
which our nation, which will be the largest free nation on the Continent of 
Africa, is to prosper and thrive in freedom. —Chief Obafemi Awolowo 

The Sudan is, in the main, a cognate part of the Arab world and this is 
why we hastened to join the Arab League immediately on the declaration of 
our independence .... Our relations with the Arab countries will not make us 
lose sight of our African ties of affinity. We will always look south to Africa, 
strengthening our relations with the different African peoples and trying to 
help them in their progress and evolution towards freedom and a better life. . . . 
Our foreign policy aspires to establish good relations with all the people of the 
world without discrimination and it will be our duty to see that all people get 
equality of treatment and that the rule of law which prevails in individual 
states will prevail in international relations. —S. M. A. Mahgoud 


Despite the precautionary measures of the West African Governments, 
Communism, in my opinion, is no immediate threat to African national unity. 
Tribalism, on the other hand, is a present menace. For it can be, and is being, 
exploited by unscrupulous politicians to spread disunity and separatism among 
the more politically backward sections of the people, and undermine the forces 
working for national integration. The only force which can combat this danger 
effectively is Pan-Africanism which advocates the formation of democratically- 
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based nation-wide political parties on a nontribal, nonregional membership . . . . 
While it is true that the colonizing European powers did not create Tribalism, 
they cannot escape the responsibility for keeping it alive. By holding back the 
industrialization of the colonies, which alone can liberate the Africans from 
their conservative traditions and prejudices and open up wider vistas, Africa 
is today facing tremendous difficulties of rapid transition from tribal and feudal 
society to modern nationhood based on parliamentary democracy . . . . The tra- 
ditional African way of life needs a cataclysm to free it from its own decay. 
It is the newly emancipated younger generation of Africans with a detribalized 
outlook, who, under the stimulus of Western political ideas and technocracy, 
alone can bring about the necessary regeneration. . . . As for white colonization, 
it can maintain itself only with outside military support. The white man in East 
and Central Africa has forfeited the loyalty and goodwill of the Africans, who 
no longer have illusions about professions of “trusteeship’” and “partnership.” 
.... The problem of European settlements in East, Central, and South Africa 
can be solved only by the creation of a common citizenship for all the races— 
indigenous and immigrant—on the basis of absolute equality for Africans in 
Church and State, There is no other solution since Africans are not going to 
tolerate being treated as inferiors in their own lands... . 

—George Padmore 


We... must take great care to avoid anything which might lead the majori- 
ty of our people into thinking that the only men and women who ought to 
represent them in this Council are those with a black skin. Let not the world 
point a finger at us and say that we gained our freedom on a moral argument, 
the argument of the brotherhood of man, and then threw that argument over- 
board and began to discriminate against our brothers on the ground of colour. 

—Julius Nyerere 


We consider liberty to be the supreme privilege of man—liberty of thought 
and action—liberty to do nothing, which is not in accordance with our intimate 
conviction. Having accepted the principle whereby the regime is founded on 
individual liberty, where the individual is not obliged to do anything which is 
not in his immediate or long-term interests, or which has not his full consent, 
we may well ask ourselves how the state can enforce its authority and law. 
Nothing is possible without a freely accepted discipline. If individuals agree to 
respect the law and submit to its authority, this is because it embodies the will 
of all the nation. We are a nation, because each citizen has chosen integration 
in the national collectivity as his own interest. This choice implies the sacrifice 
of part of his liberty in return for the prosperity and progress brought by 
membership in the collectivity. 

This is the very essence of democracy! —Habib Bourgutba 
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The central purpose of British colonial policy is simple. It is to guide the co- 
lonial territories to responsible self-government within the Commonwealth in 
conditions that ensure to the people concerned both a fair standard of living 
and freedom from oppressions from any quarter. 

(The Colonial Empire, 1947-48, June 1947, United Kingdom White Paper, 
Cmd. 7433). 


It has of course been the policy of successive British Governments to lead 
colonial territories to self-government. Few people would deny that this is an 
admirable objective. In their enthusiasm for the ultimate goal, however, people 
are apt still to forget the other developments which are the essential prerequi- 
sites of any broad political advance. One of these prerequisites is obviously 
economic progress. Another is educational and technical progress, and yet 
another—and by no means the least important—is the development of effective 
administrative practice and efficient organs of administration. 

(Lord Lloyd, UK Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, in a 
speech to a conference on Local Government in the Colonies at Queen’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, 1st September, 1955.) 


I need not exhaust the whole catalogue of the benefits that have accrued 
directly or indirectly as a result of our link with Britain. I refer to the creation 
of this country as a unit, I refer to the introduction of liberal education on the 
British pattern, the establishment of law and order, the establishment of modern 
communications, the furtherance of public health—all these are part of the 
goodness that has emerged out of British imperialism... . 

—Chief Akintola 


The strands of history have brought our two countries together. We have 
provided much material benefit to the British people, and they in turn have 
taught us many good things. We want to continue to learn from them the best 
they can give us and we hope that they will find in us qualities worthy of emula- 
tion. In our daily lives, we may lack those material comforts regarded as essen- 
tial by the standards of the modern world, because so much of our wealth is still 
locked up in our land; but we have the gifts of laughter and joy, a love of 
music, a lack of malice, an absence of the desire for vengeance for our wrongs— 
all things of intrinsic worth in a world sick of injustice, revenge, fear, and want. 

—Nkrumah 


Britain has conveyed to us the benefits of European science and technology 
and made us share amply in the gains of man’s long and sustained struggle for 
the mastery of nature. The evidence of this is all around us in our roads, in our 
public buildings, our homes, our aerodromes and ports, our hospitals, our fac- 
tories, our schools and colleges. We have also benefited from British admini- 
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stration and law to which we owe our concepts of nationhood, democracy, and 
individual freedom; and European Education introduced to us under British 
rule has made us heirs of the literature and accumulated wisdom of the ages 
preserved in books for succeeding generations; and the English language has 
not only enabled us to communicate with our fellow countrymen of different 
tongues and tribes, but has also prepared us for effective membership in the 
wider community of nations to which we now come as adults and no longer as 
wards. —K. A. Busia 


At the end of the nineteenth century the British Government accepted re- 
sponsibility for the development and progress of the country we now call 
Kenya. Tht task of turning an immature and raw chunk of the continent of 
Africa into a modern state of educated citizens with an economy of its own, a 
rail and road system to serve that economy and all the ancillaries, technical and 
administrative, necessary to it, still continues. More than half a century has 
passed; the spread of education and the acceptance of our ideas and aims by many 
Asians, Arabs, and Africans mean that their maintenance is no longer solely de- 
pendent upon Europeans. We therefore need to begin to think in terms of a 
Kenya leadership in which all races can take part and which can carry on the 
task of development in conjunction with Great Britain. The minority groups 
cannot meet racialism with racialism; they cannot meet the cry of Africa for the 
African with similar contending racial cries. They can, however, forge a weap- 
on and defeat a racial emotion by creating a front for Kenya citizens in which 
race comes second to loyalties and ideals.... What we need is a ‘‘Conserva- 
tive” policy appealing beyond the confines of race to all men and women and 
based on individual freedom, respect for property and a share in an increasing 
National cake for all. Wholeheartedly united in creating a Kenya on these 
policies for all races, the cry of ‘Scram from Africa’ is underlined for what it is 
—a mere racial echo across the Continent. 

—Michael Blundell 


You have nothing to fear from us if you treat us fairly. We do not want 
to kick you out of the country and we do not want to marry your sisters. All we 
want is a fair deal in our own country. We demand it and we intend to get it.... 
We cannot manage without the Whites in South Africa. We have accepted your 
civilization, we like it, and we are absorbing it as fast as we can—despite the 
efforts of your government to cut us off from it... . 

—Chief Albert Luthuli 


(The banned President-General of the African National Congress, in a state- 


ment to the white people of South Africa published in Johannesburg's Golden 
City Post two days before the March 21 bloodshed). 
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OKELO OCHONG AND FRANCIS K. NDETI 


A wind of change is blowing across Africa. The wave of inde- 
pendence is sweeping across the continent and to the millions of Afri- 
cans the shouts of “Freedom!” have become a creed. By November 
1960, the independent African states will include Morocco, Ghana, 
Guinea, Tunisia, Sudan, Libya, Congo, Liberia, The Cameroons, Ni- 
geria, Somalia, Egypt, Ethiopia, Malagasy, and the Mali Federation; 
in a few more years, Tanganyika, Nyasaland, Kenya, Uganda, the Re- 
publics of Central Africa and Chad, Mauritania, Sierra Leone (1961), 
Gabon, and the Republic of Congo will join the self-ruling group. 
But, does independence mean freedom? Does independence mean that 
the old colonial masters are gone forever or have lost their power, and 
that the Africans are free to determine their own destiny and the 
future of their continent? Can these raw and new nations stand on 
their own feet in the world of space and atom? Even more important 
still: Does independence mean freedom of the individual, or will it 
serve as a prelude to polarization of the world into hostile camps, 
divided along lines of colour and culture? These are the questions 
which the African faces and must answer. 

The struggle for independence and the right of self-determina- 
tion have caused the formation of the Pan-African movement. As 
more colonies have won their independence and joined its ranks in 
the fight (the movement has expanded its aims to include an even 
greater political structure), the Union of African States, free from 
any foreign bonds, will be a society where merit and not creed, ability 
and not colour shall be the qualifications an individual needs. To 
achieve this goal, there must be a definite plan of organization and 
action. Political union or federation alone will not be enough. A 
complete political union and complete economic integration of all 
African peoples are necessary. If this goal is not realized, then inde- 
pendence will be meaningless and freedom as distant as ever. 

Already there are determined efforts, by nations across the seas or 
oceans, to Balkanise Africa, dividing tribe from tribe, English-speak- 
ing African from French or Portuguese-speaking Africans. To many, 
the rise of Africa is an explosion of the long-preached-and-believed hy- 
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pothesis of racial supremacy. The sense of guilt makes the former 
masters think there might be revenge against them. They hope that 
their next move in the game is to set African against African. For 
the Africans—and many have realized it now—political union and 
economic integration will be the actual vanguard of freedom. Only 
in unity can we hope to survive in the age of space and atom and suc- 
ceed in realizing our national aspirations; but an extremely essential 
prelude to the unity is a thorough understanding of Africa today. 


A Glimpse into the Situation Today 


The struggle to establish democracy, freedom, and justice against 
settledom in Kenya; the fight against the police state in the Federa- 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland (under the rule of the settler clique) ; 
the ruthless massacre of the African people in the Union of South 
Africa; the Portuguese slavery and slave trade of African peoples in 
Angola and Mozambique—these are some of the well-known facts 
about Africa today. These actions are more than a mere search for 
power; they have deep and firmly-rooted causes. In Uganda, Sierra 
Leone, Nyasaland, Kenya, the Africans have been denied independence 
because the most important trade or business is in the hands of foreign 
owners even though there are only a few White settlers. In Uganda 
and Tanganyika, Americans own mining interests; Indians and Euro- 
peans own hundreds of square miles of farms per individual. In Sierra 
Leone, the diamond is in the hands of British and de Beers owners. 


A closer survey reveals a horrifying magnitude of power which 
the foreign-owned businesses have in Africa. The United African 
Company—the African branch of Unilever-Controls—directs means of 
travel such as Elder Dempster Lines; palm oil sale; stores—in Lagos, 
Accra, Freetown, Kampala, Nairobi, Daressalam, and in the Belgian 
Congo. The East African railways, harbours, airlines are all controlled 
by bodies affiliated with the United African Company or are actual- 
ly its branches. But financial control of the dependent territories 
goes even deeper. In Kenya and in the other few British colonies, 
the functioning of currency boards depends on banking in England. 
Purchases with hard currencies are restricted by Britain although ex- 
ports to her are unlimited; as a result the balance benefits British 
dollar reserves. All the post office savings are banked in England. 
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The same financial control applies to all other dependent territories— 
French, Portuguese, or Belgian. 

Under these circumstances, health and education are seriously 
neglected. In many parts of our continent almost forty percent of 
the children die before they are sixteen years old. In tropical Africa, 
malaria is the chief cause of many of these deaths; yet nowhere in 
colonial Africa has intensive widespread malaria control been carried 
out as it is in South America and in Asia. Malnutrition is one other 
cause of these deaths. It causes weakness and stunted growth; yet 
colonial governments feel that enough has been done when people have 
been surveyed and lectured even though United Nations Agencies 
are prepared to supply supplementary foods free of charge. Schools 
are not free and are in the hands of missions. In this way, education 
is restricted and persons are divided (and therefore kept weak) be- 
tween Catholics and non-Catholics. Africans are faced with poor 
social security, foreign domination and forced poverty caused by co- 
lonial capitalistic exploration. 

Racial Discrimination 

The growth of colonial capitalism gives birth to division of the 
people into two classes, the owners and the workers. Masses of 
labourers, destitute and without alternative means of livelihood, are 
placed under the control of cruel officials of the foreign businesses; 
daily and hourly these people are enslaved by the industrialists. Their 
plight has become that of toiling without reward. But when these 
two classes are of different races and colour, the difference becomes 
even sharper. The industrialist and business owners generally claim 
that their race is superior and make this an excuse for paying low 
wages to the indigenous people. This is done for a double purpose: 
first, this is aimed at keeping the dependent people from rising into 
industrial competition as owners; secondly, this maneuver greatly 
swells the profits of the imperialists In colonial territories, where in- 
digenous people are all regarded as workers, the business owners wield 
massive power and influence the government greatly When the 
people try to organize political parties or start strikes or boycotts, 
the imperialist government enacts laws making these illegal and de- 
ports the leaders or puts them in jail. This is what has happened in 
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Kenya (1952-1959), Rhodesia and Nyasaland (1959), and the 
Union of South Africa. What then is the answer or reaction of the 
African to these situations ? 

Socialism Seen as the Likely Answer 


Léopold Sédar Senghor, the distinguished poet, scholar, statesman, 
and President of the Mali Federation has written: “We are socialists. 
In other words, we shall exclude neither Marx nor Engels from our 
sources; we shall start from their works as from those of the ‘Utopian 
Socialists,, and we shall add to these sources the works of their 
successors and commentators . . . [and} the method which can help 
us analyze our situation; the ideas which can help us solve our 
problems!” African Socialism, p. 13). 

In the third clause of its aims, the Kenya Uhuru Party—the 
most powerful political organization in Kenya today, likely to take 
control of the government on independence—writes, “ . . . the Move- 
ment shall press for full industrialization and enhancement of collect- 
ive methods for the control of the means of production, distribution, 
and marketing by the people themselves under their democratically 
controlled organizations." There could be cited numerous writings 
and statements of these types from African leaders or states. Nearly 
all the former French colonies have declared themselves socialists. 

Imperialist exploitation of the workers (who in dependent terri- 
tories are all indigenous people) and racial discrimination have made 
the African highly suspicious of private ownership, control of means 
of production (the factories, mines, buses, railroads, telegraph, and 
telephones) and the means of distribution and marketing. There has 
grown a spirit of inverse racialism among some of the ordinary citizens 
in the states—almost to the same magnitude as the Whites used to 
have. But all African governments have pledged themselves to en- 
force seriously equality of freedom and justice to all without regard 
to colour, race, or creed. There is almost no political party without 
such a clause in its list of aims. It is the African’s desire that the world 
shall never be polarized into two hostile colour camps. 


Is Independence the End? 


Independence from the imperialists is only the first step towards the 
goal. As was witnessed in Guinea, independence may call for great 
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sacrifices. It even goes beyond the sacrifices. Wages will not go 
up at once, nor shall every African be given a car, TV, or a refrigerator. 
Independence is the beginning of the real struggle to overcome starv- 
ation, diseases, exploitation, and to guarantee individual freedom. 
It must enrich the growth of African community and personality and 
provide an extensive internal market of and for the Africans. Behind 
us lie the bitter bread of slave trade, imperialist exploitation, and domi- 
nation, sapping our material strength and health. In front lies a 
United Africa, one nation, one flag. The far-sighted African politician 
is constantly working toward this manifest destiny of Africa; other- 
wise, there shall be no freedom for the African. One Africa, one flag! 
That is the goal. 





———, ——— 


SOUTH AFRICA: REALITY AND UNREALITY 


VIOLAINE JUNOD 


Events in Africa move with such unpredictable rapidity that what 
exists today becomes a matter of history tomorrow. The observer 
asked to comment on recent events and trends faces the herculean task 
of combining the insights of a social scientist with the visions of a seer 
within the contracted time scale and framework of a historian. 

The African giant awakens from his long slumberous years of 
‘darkness’, and is on the move. Whatever outside well-wishers may 
wish for them, the Africans are coming into their own and nothing can 
either hold them back or deter them from their goals. They want 
independence, freedom, and the right to rule themselves, even if badly, 
in the Black states of the west and east; interdependence, freedom and 
their rightful share in the governments of the multiracial communities 
to the east and south. They do not wish to be dictated to. They take 
help from those quarters they judge will serve them best. They want 
to do it alone. They are out to carve for themselves a place of their 
own making in the world. 

What goes for Africa as a whole, goes for South Africa. This 
seems too trite a truism to even bear mention. Yet it is the very re- 
jection of this all too obvious truism by white South Africa, which gives 
this country its peculiar twists. Herein lies the core of South Africa's 
“Native Problem.” The apartheid policy of its government does not 
heed the tides of the times. All too real and purposeful to that white 
minority who create it, apartheid is tragically unrealistic when seen 
against the stark reality of the emergent continent of which it is so 
vital a part. 

It will be the purpose of this article to show the conflict at the 
root of our white made African problem. A conflict between the un- 
reality of a wishful ideology and the reality of an expanding modern 
society with its awakening black masses. 


Object Lesson 
Though quiet has settled over the troubled, but still lovely Prov- 
ince of Natal, it is an uneasy quiet and symptomatic of the unrest 
throughout South Africa. Only a few months ago, in the highly 
congested Cato Manor black slum of Durban, angry women armed 
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with sticks and fanatical purpose faced an array of white-manned 
machines: stenguns, small and large armoured cars, tear gas, and 
batons. Within three days it was officially stated that “the situation 
was well under control”. Yet some thirty buildings valued at £250,000 
had been burnt and ruined. Shops, churches, schools, creches, and 
administrative buildings still lay smouldering in heaps of rubble under 
a thick cloud of smoke. Then came the noise of battle from remote 
rural areas to the north, to the south of Durban, and inland. Wattle 
plantations and canelands were alight, more buildings went up in 
smoke, and frightened whites lay huddled together in protected school 
and church buildings. The demonstrations seem to have stopped, but 
we cannot be misled by the silence which now reigns. The sparks 
which set off these blazes—refusal to dip cattle, skirmishes with police 
raiding for illicit liquor—were far from frivolous. They were the ex- 
pression of deep resentment and frustration. Emotions which will 
continue for as long as Government refuses to face basic realities: the 
reality of African poverty; the reality of the permanent settlement of 
millions of Africans in our cities; the reality of African political de- 
mands. 

A closer look at the Natal disturbances is necessary. It will provide 
the emotional backdrop against which South African problems have 
to be seen and without which little can be understood. It will also 
clearly illustrate the temper of African feelings at this particular point 
in our history. A most striking feature of the demonstrations both in 
Durban and the rural areas, was the fact that women were the insti- 
gators and not the men. Secondly, despite the official view that trouble 
was started by ‘‘agitators and subversive elements’, qualified observers 
agree that it was quite spontaneous and unorganized. Finally, de- 
struction was aimed at all those material things representing white 
authority, be it administrative or concerned with beneficial welfare and 
social services. 

Statements made by administrative officers, social welfare workers, 
and others, following on the riots, all pointed to one basic cause—pov- 
erty. If this be true, and a subsequent section will suggest that it is, 
then the involvement and active participation of large numbers of wo- 
men become much clearer. It is the African women—mothers of 
children, wives of fathers—who are made to feel the pinch of subeco- 
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nomic living at its worst. It is they who hourly and daily have to live 
out the poverty which low earnings impose. The men are either away 
at work, looking for a job or else idling away their unemployed hours 
with friends. Theirs is not the task of making the home run, of seeing 
to the children’s food and clothing, in its everyday sense. They merely 
provide the wherewithal, however inadequate. It is the women who 
have to make the pennies and shillings stretch; who see their children’s 
hungry faces and tattered clothing; who have to try and make do. It 
was sheer desperation which drove them to take the actions they took. 
Said an African woman demonstrator: ‘We do not get enough food. 
Our husbands pay more than £2 in taxes. The employers do not pay 
them anything. Our husbands are stuck at home. If husbands come 
from Durban because of illness they cannot go back to Durban. Because 
of these things we are dying.” 

The upsurgence of African Zulu women is all the more significant 
if we recall that traditionally Zulu women were the most subordinate 
of womenfolk within the Southern Bantu complex, and Zulus are 
known to be the most conservative element. 


When trouble had been quelled and deputations of women met 
with officials—Native Commissioners, Managers of local Bantu Ad- 
ministration Departments—the complaints were all the same: influx 
control, high taxes, hungry stomachs. This, it was officially stated, 
was good reason to believe that the disturbances had been organized. 
“Agitators and subversive elements” were mentioned, but the African 
National Congress came in for particular singling out. No one will 
deny that once trouble had started the Congress organisation did step 
in: it sought legal defense, raised funds for the paying of fines and 
assisted in the organising of the deputations. Fines totalling almost 
£20,000 were imposed with alternative periods of imprisonment to- 
talling almost 300 years. However, the initial outbursts were, without 
a doubt, unpremeditated. Government lent a blind eye to the very 
obvious fact that in each instance human beings were being subjected 
to the enforcement of deeply resented legislation—influx control, 
passes for women, shack removals under Group Areas—and similar 
causes make for somewhat similar results. As one non-white paper 
put it: “Government laws produce hundreds of “agitators” each 
month.” (Drum, October 1959) 
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A feature of previous disturbances in Natal, more particularly in 
Durban, was that African resentment and frustration were usually 
levelled against another political minority group, the Indians. One 
recalls the 1949 Durban riots when Indians and their properties were 
indiscriminatingly attacked by rioting Africans. This year there was 
no such evidence. This year they were certain about their fight and 
knew whom they were fighting—a white City Council, white Govern- 
ment officials, and whites in authority over them. Thus all those 
things which, in the eyes of the Africans, symbolised this white authority 
came under attack. Although a few Indian properties were gutted, 
there was an open expression of revulsion by the Africans at this. The 
case is told of an African woman who, seeing the office of an Indian 
doctor alight, commandeered a lorry and herself saved all the medical 
equipment out of the holocaust at great personal risk. 

The Natal disturbances point to very significant undercurrents in 
the temper of Africans. The accumulation of repressive legislation 
over the years has reached a point where Africans are being affected 
in their most basic day-to-day needs. Life is no longer viable for the 
African, and he is fighting for his very existence. It needs no organi- 
sational machinery to light the sparks of unrest—it might be said that 
agitation is in the air; it is rooted in the heart of every and each African 
and it takes little for this inner agitation to spark out in a blaze of fury. 
In addition, the African no longer sees his problem in isolation, that 
is isolated from those of other nonwhite minority groups. Though 
apartheid aims to divide and to separate all groups from one another, 
it has had precisely the opposite effect in regard to the nonwhites. 
It has created a deeply rooted sense of solidarity between them. Where- 
as ten years ago unity between all nonwhite political groups seemed to 
be in evidence mainly, if not solely, at the leadership level, today there 
is no doubt that the sense of unity has taken root in the masses. The 
issue is therefore much more clearly one of white against nonwhites. 
The Natal disturbances showed that there was a good deal of general 
antiwhite feeling, and herein lies a danger which may yet grow to un- 
controllable proportions. (Journalists and overseas correspondents 
covering the incidents had to explain their presence.) 
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African Poverty and Its Causes 


The fact that the African in the Union of South Africa earns more, 
that is, receives higher wages, than Africans in any other territory on 
the continent, does not detract from the fact that what he does earn is 
not sufficient to make life viable. The poverty of the African popula- 
tion, be it rural or urban, stems eventually from a policy which denies 
to the African the ordinarily accepted channels of self-improvement. 
Industrial legislation in particular, and other segregatory legislation 
in general, dating as far back as Union in 1910, makes it impossible 
for the African to improve his productive efficiency and to raise his 
earning capacity in keeping with the ever-spiralling cost of living. He 
cannot acquire skills except perhaps in the building industry; but even 
there wages are fixed at rates lower than those of whites doing com- 
parable jobs. He cannot benefit from the means of collective bargain- 
ing. He has no right to strike. In addition 44% of the total African 
labour force, notably domestic servants and farm labourers, do not fall 
under what protective wage and labour legislation does exist. (Un- 
published estimates based on 1951 Census and limited to African popu- 
lation 15 years and over.) 


Much attention has been focussed on the question of African wages 
in the last two years. The bus boycott of 1957, the African National 
Congress £1 a day campaign, and now the Natal disturbances, have 
demonstrated to the country the real urgency of the problem. The 
South Africa Institute of Race Relations in its publication “Analysis of 
the proposed Increases in African taxation” (1958) stated that “‘be- 
tween 69% and 78% of the African families in the towns concerned 
have incomes below the minimum necessary to provide the barest es- 
sentials of living.” Further... “wage levels have increased; but have 
not kept up with the increase in the cost of living, and the gap between 
average incomes and minimum expenditure essential for the mainte- 
nance of health has widened.” 


A recent enquiry into the situation in Durban conducted by Natal 
University Department of Economics revealed that the minimum re- 
quired to provide a family of five—man, wife and three children—with 
the bare essentials of life is £20.7.9. And this budget does not include 
such items as school books and fees, recreation or entertainment, church 
dues, cigarettes, taxes, fuel, etc. It merely covers food, rent, transport, 
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and clothing. A housing survey conducted by the same Department in 
1950 showed that 60% of African employees earned less than £10.0.0 
per month and less than 5% earned more than £15.0.0. per month. A 
more detailed survey conducted by the municipality six years later 
showed no appreciable improvement. E.g., a study of 500 working fami- 
lies from Cato Manor (riot spot) showed that 61% earned under £10.0. 
0., 34% from £15, and only 5% over £15. In Durban 95% of the Afri- 
cans were authoritatively stated (in a local daily newspaper) to live 
well below the breadline. In the first six months of this year some 
1,147 African children were admitted into a Durban hospital suffer- 
ing from malnutrition, 775 of whom had malignant malnutrition. 

Similar figures could be quoted from other areas in the Union, but 
these should suffice to make the point. It might merely be added that 
two developments under apartheid legislation are aggravating the 
situation considerably: the increases introduced by the changes in 
African taxation, and the removal of Africans to Group Areas well be- 
yond the borders of the cities. Taxation has been increased by a minimum 
of 75.% for all those paying poll tax, which stood at £1 per annum. 
Increased transport costs consequent on removals to outlying Group 
Areas can be illustrated from Durban material; residents of Cato Manor 
pay at 4d bus fare to and from town. The removals to Kwa Mashu, 
the new township being developed to the north of the city, increases the 
cost to 9d a single ride—more than double. 

Everybody is agreed that African wages are too low, but the Gov- 
ernment is not prepared to do anything on a national scale fearful that 
any concession to African claims will merely encourage further demands. 
On the other hand, both the National Chambers of Commerce and In- 
dustry are clamouring for Governmental intervention and themselves 
embarking on programs of increased wages where they can. 

At the first annual meeting of the Association for the Improve- 
ment of Wages and Productivity of Bantu Workers, set up by concerned 
industrialists on the Rand recently, it was stated that the over-all Afri- 
can wage bill would have to be increased by £70,000,000 a year before 
the general level will be adequate for an acceptable living standard. 
There are stirrings of improvements and increases within selected in- 
dustries, and one local Rand daily newspaper recently stated that a silent 
revolution was taking place at this level at the moment. However, no 
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appreciable difference can be made until Government itself is prepared 
to take the responsibility. 

But Government far from doing anything positive about this na- 
tional problem is determined to further restrict self-advancement for 
Africans in all fields of life, except insofar as it is to be permitted within 
their own areas. Industrial “colour bar’’ legislation such as the In- 
dustrial Conciliation Act, the Native Labour (Settlement of Disputes) 
Act, and now “job reservation” have all made it even more difficult 
for the African to improve his lot in the industrial life of the country. 
Influx control prevents him from selling his labour freely. And to 
this might be added the restrictions which Bantu Education, both at the 
school and university level, will place on aspiring professional men and 
women. 


Introducing the Native Labour (Settlement of Disputes) Bill in 
1953, the Minister of Labour said: 


I think that honorable members must realize that if we give 
that incentive to Natives to organise (referring to trade 
unions) —and we must bear in mind that they are primitive 
and illiterate Natives who have not the faintest conception of 
the responsibilities of trade unionism; that they are people 
who cannot even read the constitution of a trade union, who 


know nothing about negotiation or the industrial setup of 
South Africa—if we give them that incentive to organise, 
and they should become well organised—and again bearing 


in mind that there are almost 1,000,000 Native workers in 

industry and commerce today—they can use their trade 

unions as a political weapon, and they can create chaos in 

South Africa at any given time. I think that we would prob- 

ably be committing race suicide if we gave them that in- 

centive. 
Instead machinery was set up for compulsory arbitration by the State; 
machinery in which Africans play a minimum, if any role. But despite 
this, trade unions amongst Africans flourish. In 1958 the South Afri- 
can Congress of Trade Unions (the only co-ordination body to accept 
African membership) had 29 affiliated unions representing a member- 
ship of 41,000, the majority being Africans. In 1957, though strikes 
are illegal, 113 strikes involving 6,158 African workers were reported. 
In 13 cases increased wages were granted and in 20 the workers were 
prosecuted for striking illegally. 
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In 1957 under section 77 of the newly re-enacted Industrial Con- 
ciliation Act, a determination reserving certain classes of jobs for whites 
in the textile industry was promulgated. The implementation of this 
determination would have involved the immediate dismissal of some 
35,000 odd nonwhite workers out of a total textile labour force of 
40,000. The reaction was one of consternation on the part of both work- 
ers and industrialists concerned, and at the time of writing, the issue 
has not yet been finalized. Job reservation has been applied in other 
fields, more limited in scope. E.g., in Durban all jobs in the cleansing 
department have been reserved for whites for a period of five years. 
In the Cape all passenger transport services are to be run by whites. And 
in Cape Town itself there is a question of removing the familiar figure 
of the coloured traffic constable directing the daily traffic in the centre 
of town. He must go and serve his own people. 

Influx control is an aspect of Government policy which hits the 
rural African hardest, and is linked with Government's refusal to ac- 
cept a permanent urban African population. Since 1952 no African 
is recognised as a permanent urban dweller unless he fulfills certain 
requirements. Some of the conditions under which he can remain in 
an urban area are that he has to be born and be in permanent residence 
in an urban area; he has to work continuously in an urban area for one 
employer for a period of not less than ro years; or he has to remain 
lawfully and continuously in an urban area for a period of not less than 
15 years, and during this period he should not be sentenced to impris- 
onment without option of a fine for a period of more than one month. 
Influx control is mainly responsible for driving many people from 
their families, and the deportation (“endorsed out” is the official 
jargon), of many men from their work centers to enforced idleness in 
rural areas while their families are starving. The conflict between 
the integrating pressure of economic expansion and Government apar- 


theid policy appears at its most naked in the economic field. The 
Minister of Labour speaking to the Industrial Conciliation Amendment 
Bill in 1954, said: ‘It may be said that this provision is in conflict 
with all economic laws. Well, it is against laws, but in the same way 
the colour bar is against economic laws... The question, however, is 
this: What is our first consideration? Is it to maintain the economic 
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laws or is it to ensure the continued existence of the European (white) 
race in this country ?”’ 


The Urban African Population 


In September 1959 the seven-year-old Institute of Administrators 
of Non-European Affairs held its annual congress in Kroonstad, second 
largest city of the Orange Free State Province. There were over 200 
delegates present, all white and except for some 10 university repre- 
sentatives, all were in some way or other concerned with the admin- 
istration of South Africa's three million urban African population. 
There was not a black face to be seen in this large gathering. The 
Minister of Bantu Administration and Development, Mr. M. P. C. de 
Wet Nel, opened the Conference. In his address he outlined the rapid 
growth of the urban African population linking it with the phenomenal 
industrial growth of our country since Union. Inter alia, he said: 
“The tremendous tempo at which the Bantu have moved to the town 
appears from the fact that even in 1904, 10.4% of the total Bantu popu- 
lation was employed or resident in towns. In 1946, 24% of the total 
Bantu population was already employed in the town.” To this, other 
pertinent facts might be added. The percentage of the African popula- 
tion now living in towns is 27.2%. In Durban, alone, (the third 
largest city of the Union with a population close on half a milion) the 
Broome Commission (1947) reported that the African population in- 
creased by 6490 over the years 1936 to 1946. In a very large propor- 
tion of our towns Africans outnumber whites; the percentage increase 
of female urban dwellers from census to census has been far greater 
than that of males—rg11-1921 7.2% male as against 50.3% female; 
1921-1936 78.4% as against 142.3%; 1936-1946 46.8% as against 
79.9% (later figures are not yet available). It is an accepted fact that 
migration of women to towns indicates settlement at the urban end. 
Difficult though it is to assess with any accuracy the permanency as 
against temporary character of this population, the South African Cham- 
ber of Industries found, in 1950, that of all workers in secondary in- 
dustries in Southern Transvaal 45.5% could be considered as perma- 
nent—the criterion used being “having severed all ties with the Re- 
serves’. In Cape Town it stood at 42.7%. 


Yet, continued the Minister in his address referred to above, ... 
“the accepted policy today is that the Bantu should be regarded as a 
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temporary resident of the urban areas. He must not be allowed to re- 
gard such areas as his permanent place of abode. The Bantu must 
realise that he is only allowed into these areas to render service on a 
voluntary basis to the European population and to a certain extent to 
his own racial group who are temporarily in these areas. “Further- 
more, it is also accepted policy that the numbers of the Bantu in the 
urban areas must be frozen at one stage or another and gradually di- 
minished....'’ Exclaimed an exasperated delegate, nonadministra- 
tive, at a session on the following day: “When are you going to ac- 
cept the fact of permanent urban African settlement? Until you do, 
you cannot hope to solve their problems.’’ No official reply was forth- 
coming. 

A paper on “African Marriage” presented at the Conference led 
to a lively and excited debate on the topic of the apparent disintegration 
of urban African family life. Some of the facts given in this paper 
are pertinent: The masculinity ratio in 1951 with regard to the over 
15 years of age population was in Johannesburg 58.3 females to 100 
males; in Pretoria 66.8; in Durban 38.1 and in Cape Town 41.5. 
Illegitimacy rates vary between 40 and 60 in urban communities... 
“pratically every girl has one or more children before marriage.’ One 
of the university delegates suggested that the root cause of the problem 
lay in the refusal of Governments, past and present, to accept the fact 
of permanent settlement at the urban end, thus encouraging migrant 
labour. The suggestion was not met with acclaim, and one prominent 
administrator of Non-European affairs replied roughly as follows. 
“There are two courses open to us in South Africa. The one would 
not permit Bantu males in urban areas unless they came with their 
family and were decently accommodated, on an ethnic basis... There 
could be only one result to the big established communities that would 
develop—integration. The other course would adhere strictly to the 
migrant labour system. I do not wish to ‘talk politics’ but by and large 
the disintegrating conditions are due to the fact that we have not made 
the choice of migrant labour, that we have a ‘go between’; e.g., the in- 
flux of females is greater than ever before” ....He concluded with 
these words: “The choice rests with South Africa.” 

In his address on “The Task of a Location Superintendent” Mr. 
G. J. Viljoen, Manager of the Native Affairs Department, Bloem- 
fontein, made a plea for better understanding, for better communication, 
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for making urban Africans understand the Government instructions 
which governed their daily lives. The greater emphasis on “humanism” 
was welcomed by one delegate, but he went on to suggest that the prob- 
lem was really one of where power lay—t.e., power to make and execute 
decisions. In our urban areas, he went on to say, power was with the 
whites of which the Location Superintendent was a representative, and 
it was a temptation for him to use this power arbitrarily ...“‘as long 
as power rests in the Superintendent's hands alone there is great dan- 
ger.” He continued that throughout Africa the trend was to encourage 
African participation in local government .... “We have to seriously 
consider giving some kind of responsibility to urban Natives in running 
their own affairs...it will change the Superintendent’s relationship 
with the people; he will also have to represent the people and not only 
authority.” 


The answer to this particular problem is to be found in the Bantu 
Promotion of Self-Government Act, and the Bantu Authorities Act. 
Urban Africans are to be “governed” by tribal plenipotentiaries re- 
presenting their respective rural Bantu Authorities. To quote from 
the address given by the Minister of Bantu Administration and De- 
velopment: ... ‘the creation of a living link between the national unit 
(Bantustan) in the homeland and its members working in the Euro- 
pean area...the linking of Bantu working in urban areas with terri- 
torial authorities established under the Bantu Authorities Act, 1959, by 
conferring pon such authorities the power to nominate, in consultation 
with the Minister, Bantu persons as their representatives in urban 
areas. Later he continued: ‘The Bantu townships are in European 
territory and the European local authority is the guardian and owner 
of the land and thus also the maintainer of that residential area. From 
this it follows that because the Bantu residential areas are situated 
within the European territory, the interests of the European urban 
dweller should have preference over the interests of the Bantu residents 
there. ...” Dr. Verwoerd was of the opinion that the Bantu residents 
should have a certain measure of joint responsibility in regulating the 
affairs of their residential areas through the medium of representatives 
and that they ought to be given some managerial responsibility .... 


Dr. Verwoerd pointed out that the system of Urban Bantu Authorities 
must be subordinate to the European Town Council or Municipalities. 
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In addition, these “Bantu Authorities should be based on an ethnic 
foundation because the greatest success is achieved where the bonds 
with the traditional customs and respect for the traditional authority 
of the Bantu are not lost.” The Promotion of Bantu Self-Government 
Act empowers Territorial Bantu Authorities to nominate Bantu persons 
as representatives of the ethnic group concerned in urban areas in con- 
sultation with the Minister. 

To the present-day South African Government the solution to the 
African problem is not to be sought nor found in the urban areas but 
the rural areas. The whole policy of apartheid is rural-orientated. 
Mr. C. W. Prinsloo, Chief Information Officer of the Department of 
Bantu Administration and Development, replying to discussion of his 
paper on “The Influence of the Press on the Bantu in South Africa” 
said: ‘There is no doubt in our own mind that the nerve centers are 
in the Bantu areas.” Hence their particular publication Bantu is aimed 
mainly at the rural population despite the fact that it is admitted that 
70% of the Bantu reading public is to be found in the cities. 

Once again fanatical dedication to an unrealistic goal blinds those in 
power to the very real crux of our urban African population and its 
problem, viz.: its increasing permanency determined by our expand- 
ing urban centered industry. Until the urban Africans are recognised 
as a permanent feature of our urban industrial society and given se- 
curity such as, e.g., land rights in the towns, a real share in local gov- 
ernment, any attempt to deal with their problems will but touch at 
the surface and not alter their basic cause. 


Aftican Political Aspirations 

Whilst the economic roots of the present unrest, the increasing 
permanency of the urban African population are pressures all too evi- 
dent and for which facts and figures are readily available, the question 
of African political aspirations and their expression is not so easy to 
disentangle. No one would deny that as disconnected events as the 
1957 bus boycott, the A.N.C. £1-a-day campaign, the unsuccessful 
stay-away-from-work-strike of 1958 and the recent Natal disturbances 
are all symptomatic of the same passions; passions which are sweeping 
the entire African continent today. They are the expression of peoples 
wishing to free themselves of the burden of ‘oppression’, ‘“‘exploita- 
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tion’ be it in the truly colonial context or the singularly feudal South 
African system. They are truly political; and it would be foolish of 
us to blind ourselves to their political reality in South Africa. 

A recent leading article in the Sunday Times entitled “Bread before 
Votes” however, suggests that for the South African Blacks, bread is 
still more important than votes. To quote: “In our society the economic 
factor is of far greater consequence than the political; and whatever 
defects there may be in our political approach, we can at least claim 
that our Native population is better off materially than any other on 
this continent. What is more, their material position will continue to 
improve, first, because the Government itself is making a massive con- 
tribution to Native housing and Native welfare; and, secondly, because 
business employers are keenly aware of their responsibility to raise 
Native wages as swiftly as they can... Economically, the Natives are 
getting as fair a deal as is possible in the circumstances—and they 
know it. Furthermore, their prospects of an even better deal are good. 
Politically, they may be without hope; but in material things they and 
their families can look forward with sober confidence to higher stand- 
ards and improved conditions—better homes, more food, more clothes, 
more schools, and improved amenities in general. For White South 
Africa, that represents a tremendous achievement; and it should explain 
to our critics abroad why the mass of Natives, despite their bleak polit- 
ical future, remain reasonably contented and satisfied. At this state, 
their main desire is not for votes, but for the material uplift of them- 
selves and their families. And they recognize, in that respect at any 
rate, that White South Africa is doing its duty to the utmost of its 
capacity.’ 

It is all too easily forgotten by guilt--ridden white South Africa 
that men shall not live by bread alone. This the African is fast coming 
to realise, and though he, as a mass, may not yet verbalise this feeling, 


his leaders certainly do. Nevertheless the marching feet during the 
bus boycott and the sticks of the demonstrating women in Natal were 
the ballot papers of a voiceless people. It might be asked of the 
author of this article: How did business employers become ‘keenly 
aware of their responsibility to raise Native wages as swiftly as they 


can?” When people cannot put a cross to a ballot paper and by 
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parliamentary means right their wrongs, it is inevitable that other means 
of making their demands felt must be used. 

At the present moment the Congress movement, consisting of the 
Congress of Democrats (a small white organisation), the African 
National Congress, the South African Indian Congress, the South 
African Congress of Trade Unions and the South African Coloured 
Peoples Organisation, is truly the most representative of nonwhite views 
—the African National Congress, in particular—of the African people. 
Broadly, it stands for the creation of a nonracial democracy with votes 
for all and pursues a policy of nonviolence. In the words of banned 
Chief A. J. Luthuli, President-General of the A.N.C.: “...laws are 
implemented by Government without consultation with the affected 
people. The Government is only prepared to discuss matters with 
chiefs. People are told to accept new laws when they are completely 
ignorant that the laws have been discussed already. Women (he was 
talking on the Natal disturbances) are, therefore, trying to overcome 
misrepresentation by the chiefs by staging demonstrations against in- 
human laws.’ And a lesser educated but nonetheless shrewd woman 
demonstrator said that the destruction of a dipping tank by women 
should be looked upon asa “letter to the authorities, which they 
will read.” When the A.N.C. was accused by Government of 
instigating the trouble in Natal, Chief Luthuli re-emphasized his 
Congress policy: ‘I would like the whole country to know that it is 
not the A.N.C. policy to indulge in violent resistance and arson. I 
strongly warn those who may wish to demonstrate that there should 
not be any blood shed in any demonstration.” And it is said that it 
was largely the distribution of some 250,000 printed leaflets bearing a 
message by Luthuli, throughout the width and breadth of Natal by 
A.N.C. volunteers which brought quiet to the troubled province. No 
one will deny the tremendous following of Chief Luthuli, and no ac- 
tion could more clearly support this contention than Government's re- 
newal of his ban in June of this year. He had just completed a highly 
successful grand tour of the Cape acclaimed by all sections of our popu- 
lation, white and nonwhite. Wherever he went the crowds followed. 
He then went to Johannesburg to be in the vicinity (he could not attend 
under one banning order) when the A.N.C. held its annual congress— 
the congress at which the economic boycott was launched. His ban 
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was deprecated by even the most conservative of whites. But his role 
in the Natal disturbances would seem to indicate that despite the re- 
strictions imposed on his movements, his inability to move outside his 
magisterial district and to attend or address gatherings, his pen can still 
wield great beneficial influence. His power is one for good and he 
stands clearly for moderation. 

Nevertheless there are signs of new developments on the scene and 
ones which may well become determining factors in the future. A 
dissenting group broke away from the A.N.C. last year to form the 
Africanist movement or Pan African Congress (P.A.C.). Its follow- 
ing is yet small and it has since had major internal differences leading 
to splits. Nonetheless, it has gathered a nucleus of highly educated 
urban Africans, young, intelligent, and enthusiastic under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Sobukwe, lecturer at the University of the Witwatersrand. 
It stands for the achievement of a nonracial democracy, but by racial 
means. That is, it rejects, at this stage, co-operation of any kind with 
any other racial groups believing that salvation lies in the hands of the 
African majority only. There is a decided objection on its part to the 
“control” exercised by foreign (white and Indian) elements in the 
Congress movement. Though this premise is highly debatable, there 
is no denying that given two things it may well become a movement of 
great significance on the South African political scene: ome, a cap- 
italising on the now incipient antiwhitism amongst Africans, clearly 
present in the Natal disturbances; and two, the complete removal from 
activity of Congress leadership by Government banning and deportation 
orders. Though new leadership is all the time being created in the 
Congress movement, it is slow in coming to the top. This would 
leave the field clear for the Africanists about whom Government seems 
strangely silent and very little concerned. The possibility of a polar- 
isation of white and black nationalism is a very great probability, with 
little left, if anything, in the middle. It is not the purpose of this 
article, to enter the realms of probability, but rather to state facts, real 
and unreal. 

In its answer to African political aspirations the Government in its 
Promotion of Bantu Self-Government Act, has completely rejected the 
concept of the nonracial democracy which, of course, implies total 
integration. I am not concerned here with the means which Congress 
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and the Africanists have in mind, but rather with their aim which is 
identical. I can do no better than quote once again from the address 
given by the Minister of Bantu Administration and Development to the 
Congress of Administrators of Non-European Affairs in September 
this year, referred to earlier. The quotes will be liberal but will provide 
all the material needed to illustrate Government's response to African 
political aspirations: 

In connection with the question of State policy and parti- 

cularly as far as Bantu Affairs are concerned, it is already 

laid down in the South African Constitution that there is only 

one source of policy in connection with Bantu Affairs, namely 

the Government of the Union of South Africa.... During 

the last decade a series of steps have been taken to reaffirm, 

preserve, and fully implement the policy of peaceful coexist- 

ence of separate Bantu communities and a separate European 

community. 

The Bantu Authorities Act (1951), the Bantu Education Act 

(1953) and allied administrative steps were designed to bring 

about the orderly consummation of the ultimate aim which 

the founders of the Union, and this Parliament too, have 

pursued in principle . .. Under the authorities system the Ban- 

tu play an active and increasingly important part in respect 

of all facets of community development. For the first time 

in their history they realize that the European is prepared to 

grant them full freedom of progress within their own sphere 

of life, that it is not the Europeans’ intention to retard the as- 

signment of powers to them on the ground that time is not 

ripe and the people are not ready for the assumption of 

greater responsibilities in their own communities and the 

exercise of greater powers, but that it is the firm intention to 

give them all the training required for this purpose. 

Understanding of the new deal has, therefore, fired their im- 

agination and commendable results have been achieved. In 

more than four thousand school committees and approximate- 

ly five hundred school boards Bantu parents control their own 

educational system to the general satisfaction of all. 

A definite lead as regards the future pattern of development 

was given recently by the Prime Minister when he stated 

that if the various Bantu national units (i.e., the ‘Bantu- 

stans’) show the ability to attain the required stage of de- 

velopment they will eventually form a South African common- 

wealth together with White South Africa which will serve as 
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its core and as guardian of the emerging Bantu national units. 

The commonwealth system is based on the systematic politi- 

cal emancipation of the dependent national and territorial 

units, following on proof being furnished by the different 

units of their ability to govern themselves in a progressive 

manner. As has been indicated, participation in the govern- 

ment of the guardian territory does not form part of the prep- 

aration of the subordinate units for the task of self-goverp- 

ment. 

The Minister then went on to outline the immediate objects and 
envisaged effects of the Promotion of Bantu Self-Government Act. 
To quote some of them: 


Objects: ‘The recognition of Bantu national units and the appoint- 
ment in respect of those units of Commissioners-General, 
whose main task will be to give guidance and advice to the 
units in order to promote their general development, with 
special reference to development in the administrative field. 
“The vesting in territorial authorities of legislative authority 
and the right to impose taxes to undertake works and to 
give guidance to subordinate authorities. 

“The abolition of Native representation in the highest Euro- 
pean governing bodies.” 

Effects: “The creation of homogenous administrative areas for the 
Bantu by uniting the members of each Bantu national group 
in one national unit, concentrated in one coherent homeland 
where possible.” 

Then: education in sound soil conservation methods; pro- 
moting of a diverse economy; educating Bantu to a sound 
understanding of the aims of Bantu education; extension 
of their judicial systems; educating Bantu to a sound under- 
standing of effective territorial administration—in each in- 
stance Bantu gradually to replace white officials. 

“The exercise of legislative powers by the Bantu in respect 
of Bantu Areas, at first on a limited scale but with every in- 
tention of gradually extending this power.” 

Needless to say both Congress movement and the Africanists have re- 


jected the Promotion of Bantu Self-Government Act in toto. 

The writer suggested earlier that Government considers that the 
solution of our ‘Native problem” lies solely in the Bantu (rural) 
areas. To this we might now add that to Government there is no Afri- 
can political problem. It is by training them as efficient administrators 
and by administrative measures that we shall find the realisation of our 
utopian apartheid dream. 
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APARTHEID, MULTIRACIALISM, OR 
COMMUNISM IN AFRICA 
KALU EZERA 


“There are no ideas without interests and no interests without 
ideas’ writes an American political scientist, Charles A. Beard. The 
truth of this statement cannot be overemphasized; but perhaps its deep- 
est meaning can best be discerned in the conflicting ideas and interests 
that currently besiege the African continent. Being a colonial conti- 
nent par excellence and the last stronghold of decadent colonialism, 
Africa offers a breeding ground for several tempting and conflicting 
ideas and interests, most of which have proven to be outmoded demo- 
cratic cliches, while others are mere contemporary shibboleths. These 
range from slogans like ‘‘Africa-for-Africans’” and “African Person- 
ality” to ideas like apartheid, multiracialism, fascism, communism, and 
democracy. While most of these are ideas as well as interests, they are 
also objectives with advocates everywhere. It is the purpose of this 
article to examine cursorily the racial situation in Africa, and to assess 
the chances of the three most potent ideas facing Africa today—namely, 
apartheid, multiracialism, and communism. 

Coming from and living in West Africa, the writer makes not 
the slightest pretence to being an expert on the racial issue in South 
and Central Africa; nor does he claim any specialized knowledge of 
any of the countries so affected. On the contrary, he seeks to express 
the viewpoint of a West African on the most thorny and vital issue 
that faces Africa today. The saying that “weaklings do not write 
history; nor do the timid ordinarily point to progress,” can, perhaps, 
be said to be more true in writing about the contemporary events in 
Africa than of most other places. Here, issues are so packed with 
emotion and sentiment that even the most objective writer risks the 
chance of being labelled unobjective or sentimental. 


Apartheid 
Union of South Africa 
Let us begin from the southern part of the continent. With an 
area of 473,000 square miles, the Union of South Africa is in size 
a little less than the states of Texas, California, and Mississippi com- 
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bined. Its population, numbering about 12.6 million, is usually classi- 
fied into four different “racial groups.” First, there is the White 
group or Europeans who number about 214 million; secondly, there is 
the African group, locally known as ‘Natives,’ numbering about 81/, 
million; thirdly, there is the group known as the “Coloureds” who 
are mainly of mixed blood (1! million); then lastly, there is the In- 
dian or Asian group numbering about 360,000. 

The policy pursued here, called apartheid, rigidly separates the 
Whites from the Blacks, and is designed to perpetuate political con- 
trol in the hands of the former. To its proponents, apartheid repre- 
sents a policy to maintain the “pure white’’ defensive barrier against 
racial intercourse; and it is justified on the platitudinous ground that 
in order to maintain the preservation of Western civilization in the 
Union, it is essential that the White group should retain its separate 
identity and political supremacy; and that it is only by separating the 
different racial groups that unrestricted development can be achieved 
without threat to the Whites. Apartheid, so reduced, has simply be- 
come a theoretical justification of attempting to make racial discrimi- 
nation morally acceptable in practice. 

Under this policy, Africans are merely “hewers of wood and draw- 
ers of water.’ They provide the bulk of hired labour on the farms 
and have to carry “passes’’ to walk about from one section of the coun- 
try to another and even within cities. Their earnings average about 
one-tenth of White earnings. This wide gap in the incomes of the 
two racial groups is deliberately designed to keep the African in per- 
petual subjection. Yet the economy of the country is largely depend- 
ent upon the labour of the latter. 


Multiracialism or Partnership 
Federation of Central Africa 


As one moves north, one comes to the Central African Federation 
which comprises the territories of Northern and Southern Rhodesia 
and the Protectorate of Nyasaland. Here, as in the Union of South 
Africa, policy is aimed at keeping political and economic control per- 
manently in the hands of the Whites. Yet, as in South Africa, the 
most striking and indefensible phenomenon is the undemocratic situa- 
tion whereby far less than a quarter million Whites rule about six and 
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one half million Africans. Reduced to territorial basis, the population 
figures boil down to one White to twelve Africans in Southern Rho- 
desia; one to thirty-five in Northern Rhodesia, and one to about five 
hundred in Nyasaland. 

These three territories of Central Africa, hitherto separate, were 
lumped together under a federal form of government in 1953 over 
the strong opposition of the Africans who, indeed, form the great 
bulk of the population. The repercussions of this scheme are too ob- 
vious for description today. Nyasaland is the worst victim. Formerly 
a protectorate under the control of the British Colonial Office, the 
people of Nyasaland had hoped that their country would be allowed 
to develop by itself until it reached the status of self-government like 
the West African territories. But their interests—the interests of 
two and one half million Africans—were sacrificed at the altar of the 
economic interests of the minority White settlers in a federation. And 
today, we are living witnesses of the explosion in this part of Africa. 
Dr. Hastings Banda, the versatile leader of the Nyasaland African 
Congress, has been arrested and is kept under detention for daring to 
demand the secession of his country from a federation to which it 
never, in the first place, gave its consent. There were riots during 
which many Africans were killed. The British Government instituted 
a Commission of Inquiry under Mr. Justice Devlin whose report ex- 
onerated Dr. Banda and other African leaders; but the British Gov- 
ernment refused to accept the Report of the Commission. Undaunted, 
the people of Nyasaland are determined not to submit to the perma- 
nent authoritarian rule of an insignificantly small and racially identi- 
fiable immigrant group. 

The same situation holds true in Northern Rhodesia. The leaders 
of the African National Congress in Northern Rhodesia have made de- 
mands similar to those of their fellows in Nyasaland. It is only in 
Southern Rhodesia, which has long been self-governing, that one finds 
African opposition to federation less intense. Yet Africans are not 
necessarily much better off here. A possible explanation of their 
less intense antipathy to federation here is the relatively large popula- 
tion of Whites (138,000 Whites to 2 million Africans) vis-a-vis the 
other territories. Yet, like the other territories, the basic issue here is 
whether there should be a federation at all, and if so, on what basis. 
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Kenya 


As one moves farther northwards, one comes to another region of 
volcanic explosion. Usually referred to as the “hot-bed of African 
politics,” and for many years the home of the famous Mau Mau move- 
ment, Kenya has a population of about 5.7 million out of which the 
African population is a little over 51/4 million, while 42,000 are white 
settlers and the remaining are Asians and Arabs. Here, as in Central 
Africa and in the Union, there is a rigid demarcation between the 
Whites and the Africans based on “White-race superiority.” It is here, 
too, that the ‘White settler’’ problem has presented the greatest diffi- 
culty. This is not so much because political and economic power is 
deliberately concentrated in the hands of the minority White settlers as 
it is because of the alienation of the Africans’ land by the settlers. 
The Kenya Africans have been pushed into a congested unproductive 
reserve while the most productive parts, covering huge areas, are re- 
served for White settlers. It was this unfortunate situation of land 
hunger, worsened by the prospect of being perpetually ruled by a 
racially discriminating minority, that frustrated Kenya Africans (the 
bulk of whom are Kikiyu), and precipitated the Mau Mau terrorist 
outbreak. The rest is now history. But the lessons of Mau Mau 
have not properly sunk in. Racial discrimination still reigns supreme; 
and Africans have not yet been given a fair share in the running of 
their own affairs. The struggle for social equality and racial tolerance 
still continues, and this has offered the severest test to the sincerity of 
the advocates of multiracial partnership. 


In addition to Kenya, the other territories of East Africa are the 
Trust Territory of Tanganyika and the British Protectorate of Uganda. 
Racial cleavage in these two territories is not as intense as in Kenya. 
The reason is not far-fetched. There is a strong possibility of the 
emergence in these areas of independent African states in the future, 
which is largely because of the absence of large numbers of White 
settlers in these two territories. 

Space does not permit the detailed survey of the territories under 
the French, Belgian, Spanish, and Portuguese spheres of influence, 
where the idea of multiracialism has been put to test with varying 
results. 
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The Belgian Congo 


The Leopoldville riots of early 1959, suggest that even in the 
Belgian Congo (a territory which has always been acclaimed as the 
showpiece of stability and prosperity in Africa), all is not well. The 
riots which took the lives of several Africans, not to mention the loss 
of property, gave a blunt warning to Belgium (a small European coun- 
try ruling, from far-off Europe, the Congo territory which is eight times 
its size) that unless she earnestly begins granting the Congolese Afri- 
cans democracy and independence, she would face a catastrophic future 
culminating perhaps in the total loss of the territory. Congolese Afri- 
cans are agitating more and more self-government. But angry White 
settlers opposed to any move that will grant Africans equal opportunity 
as well as representative democracy, have stood their ground. It is, 
however, left for the Belgian Government to see the handwriting on 
the wall and to begin the process of gradually handing over political 
control to Africans in good grace. {Since this writing, the Belgian 
Government has announced the grant of independence to this area in 
1960. The result of this may but intensify the struggle for self- 
determination. } 

This brief survey catalogues the nature and the practical work- 
ing of the idea of multiracialism. It is against this background that 
one must judge whether it has been a success. But one cannot truth- 
fully avoid the inescapable conclusion that multiracialism, practised 
along the foregoing lines, is in danger of catastrophic collapse since 
the social and institutional setting in the areas concerned allows little 
or no scope for the majority of Africans to assert their human free- 
dom and to develop their innate faculties. There can be no doubt 
that a system which denies equal opportunities to all and which vests 
political control perpetually in the hands of a minority over a majority 
group is an undemocratic system par excellence. But multiracialism 
or partnership means this and more. It means the imposition of the 


wishes of a minority stronger group upon an unwilling majority but 
weaker group. It means that Africans must rest satisfied with their 
lot as “hewers of wood and drawers of water.” It means perpetual 
civic and social inequality, injustice, and racial bigotry. It means the 
alienation of the land of the African by the European White settler 
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group, leaving the former in squalor, disease, and want. It means, in 
brief, economic and political subjection of the African majority group 
to the White minority group. Without doubt, a multiracial partner- 
ship based on the foregoing lines has failed woefully. Indeed, any 
partnership is doomed to fail unless the terms of that partnership are 
fully understood and accepted by a// the partners. And the terms of 
the so-called “multiracial partnership” in Africa have neither been fully 
understood nor accepted by one of the partners—the Africans. Under 
the circumstances, Africans have tended to look elsewhere for relief. 
It is here that one runs into the third idea, namely Communism. 


Communism 


While it would be rash to speculate on the future of the territories 
where this so-called “multiracial partnership” operates, yet general 
forecasts would range from predictions of imminent disastrous inter- 
racial warfare to hopes of a changed and new era when the races will 
co-operate with mutual esteem. But it is highly doubtful whether the 
latter view will come about by peaceful means or at least in a form 
which will still ensure the preservation of the accepted democratic 
standards of government. All indications are that the most likely 
idea to emerge from this welter of conflicts would be Communism. 
Yet nothing is being effectively done to stem the tide of this on-coming 
danger. 


It would, however, seem that only the United Kingdom's active 
participation in the government of, at least, Central Africa and Kenya, 
can restore the faith and confidence of the Africans in these areas to 
democratic and constitutional government. Any attempt to leave them 
at the mercy of the European settlers would not only constitute a great 
betrayal on the part of the colonial overlords but would also mark the 
prelude to a protracted interracial conflict. Such a course would in- 
evitably convince the emergent African states, especially in West Afri- 
ca—not to mention the teeming of millions of Asia—that the term 
“Free World’ is merely hypocritical and utterly meaningless except 
insofar as it shields racial supremacy. Indeed, the outcome of the 
recent British General elections has already shaken the confidence of 
many African nationalists in these territories as to the future of their 


countries. Tory Party victory over Labour has been interpreted, rightly 
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or wrongly, by these people as a victory for the racist White settlers. 
Consequently there has been a weakening of confidence in the efficacy 
of the Constitutional approach to the racial issue confronting them. 
The situation is even made worse by the apparent ambivalent attitude 
of the United States Government whose African policy appears to be 
split down the middle by a stubborn and troublesome contradiction 
between immediate and ultimate historical interests. It is felt that 
while the United States Government has made tremendous progress 
in its efforts to bring about racial integration and equality within its 
borders, it has not seen fit to take a strong stand against the Govern- 
ment of the Union of South Africa on the apartheid issue, either in the 
United Nations or in the investment field. [There is some evidence 
of increased concern on the part of the United States.} American busi- 
ness interests continue to invest heavily in projects in the Union thereby 
indirectly giving that Government a certificate of confidence. Few 
Africans understand the dilemma and international obligations of the 
United States insofar as the race issue in Africa is concerned. To a 
great majority of Africans colour bar and racial discrimination matter 
more than all the glib talk about the virtues of democratic government 
and freedom and the dangers of world Communism. These terms 
mean nothing to them, living as they do, in an institutional setting of 
racial inequality and social injustice. 

What, then, is the alternative system to multiracial partnership? 
It is not so easy to substitute ideas as it is to tear them down. Since 
the problem of race, as one of the central problems of our generation, 
is likely to be with us for a long time, there is a real danger of the 
people’s ready acceptance of Communism as the “saviour” from their 
current state of man’s inhumanity to man. Given the reluctance of 
the racist White settlers either to accept the democratic conception of 
majority rule of one-man-one-vote irrespective of colour, or to pack 
and go, the probabilities of a genuine partnership of the races accept- 
able to all, indeed, seem remote and unreal. It may well be that this 
unreality will continue until other events overtake it or the passage of 
time settles it. As Norman Steven-Hubbard on this thorny subject 
has aptly remarked: “The unreality of crosscultural political activity 
will remain until such time as unity of political thought grows out of 
a real and equitable economic and social base; that is, until a climate 
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arises where members of each racial group have at least a minimal 
identity of aim and objects.” (Africa Today, 1955, p. 260) 

The Prime Ministers of the Union of South Africa and the Central 
African Federation, Sir Roy Wellensky and Dr. Verwoerd, have recently 
been denouncing Ghana and Nigeria as the plotting centres of African 
revolt against their racist policies. It would seem that, having been 
frightened by the phenomenal political advance of West Africans, these 
racist leaders have formulated and interpreted the ideology of partner- 
ship as a desperate line of defence against the spread of what they con- 
sider to be the evil tendencies of the West African experiment in in- 
dependence. They seem to have convinced themselves that they can only 
maintain their self-preservation by perpetually keeping the Africans 
under subjection. But the undying patience and unparalleled determi- 
nation of Africans to continue to fight unrelentingly against the doc- 
trine and practice of racial inequality and social injustice is a monu- 
mental hope that, in the end, right will ultimately prevail over might. 
One fervently hopes that liberal world opinion, led by the United 
States, will come in time and in full force to rescue the Africans, and 
thereby avert the impending danger of a Communist sweep of Africa. 
Ghana and Nigeria are anxiously awaiting an opportunity to help 
shape the destiny of Africa to their liking. They have vehemently re- 
jected the basic assumption of apartheid and partnership and are in no 
mood to tolerate its race superiority doctrine. There is a firm determi- 
nation on the part of these two countries to sponsor the emergence of 
a distinctive African Personality. As a result, it has become increas- 
ingly clear that the whole historical future of Black Africa will be de- 
termined by the way these two countries go. The various resolutions 
of the All-African Peoples Conference held at Accra in December 
1958, at the instance of the Prime Minister of Ghana, Dr. Kwame 
Nkrumah, generally reflect African aspirations for self-government, 
economic and social progress; and deep-seated opposition to colonial- 
ism and racial inequality. A call for the liberation of African peoples 
and for racial equality has been issued by this Conference—the most 
passionate and yet one of the most constitutionally-couched appeals ever 
made in the history of modern nationalism. If Africa is not to be lost 
to the West, it becomes imperative that the freedom, racial equality, 
and independence of African peoples must be accepted, guaranteed, 
and firmly translated into action. 
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POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT 


MARTIN L. KILSON, JR. 


Modern political development in West Africa has been rooted in 
certain social forces emanating from Western contact with African pre- 
industrial societies. As Marx noted a century ago, the dynamic char- 
acter of capitalist socioeconomic processes was such that when capitalist 
states expanded their institutions overseas and contacted preindustrial 
social systems, such systems inevitably submitted to these institutions 
and in time were reshaped in their image. Though surely not in sym- 
pathy with colonialism, Marx nonetheless considered the capitalist 
institutions which it transplanted to preindustrial societies as an historic 
contribution to their development. To Marx, development was con- 
ceived primarily, though not completely, in terms of the revolution of 
forces of production (technical and human); and it was here where 
Marx accorded a progressive role to the expansion of capitalist states 
to the homeland of preindustrial peoples. As Marx observed in his 
essays on “British Rule in India,” written for The New York Daily 
Tribune in 1853: 


... We must not forget that these idyllic village communi- 
ties, inoffensive though they may appear, had always been 
the solid foundation of Oriental despotism, that they re- 
strained the human mind within the smallest possible com- 
pass, making it the unresisting tool of superstition, enslaving 
it beneath traditional rules.... England has to fulfill a 
double mission in India: one destructive, the other regenerat- 
ing—the annihilation of old Asiatic society, and the laying of 
the material foundations of Western society in Asia. The po- 
litical unity of India, more consolidated, and extending far- 
ther than it ever did under the Great Moguls, was the first 
condition of its regeneration. This unity... will now be 
strengthened and perpetuated by the electric telegraph. The 
free press, introduced for the first time into Asiatic society, 
and managed principally by the common offspring of Hindoo 
and European, is a new and powerful agent of reconstruction. 
... From the Indian natives, reluctantly and sparingly edu- 
cated at Calcutta, under English superintendence, a fresh class 
is springing up, endowed with the requirements for govern- 
ment and imbued with European science. Steam has brought 
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India into regular and rapid communication with Europe, has 
connected its chief ports with those of the whole south-eastern 
ocean, and has revindicated it from the isolated position 
which was the prime law of its stagnation .... England, it is 
true, in causing a social revolution in Hindostan, was actuated 
only by the vilest interests, and was stupid in her manner of 
enforcing them. But that is not the question. The question is, 
can mankind fulfill its destiny without a fundamental revolu- 
tion in the social state of Asia? If not, whatever may have 
been the crimes of England she was the unconscious tool of 
history in bringing about that revolution. 


In West Africa, no less than in India, capitalist colonial expansion 
generated conditions which eventually gave rise to new social forces 
and processes. Through the spread of Western education in govern- 
ment and mission schools, the establishment of Western political 
organizations and institutions, the rise of commercial and some industri- 
al economic activity, among other things, the traditional social system 
so affected by these phenomena became a thing of the past, and new 
social forces emerged to replace it. As the quantity, and in time the 
quality, of these social forces developed apace, they of necessity gave 
rise to social and political conflict between themselves and the domi- 
nant colonial system. Viewed in terms of George Balandier’s concept 
of “Ja situation coloniale,’’ the main characteristic of the colonial sys- 
tem in West Africa is the relationship of dependence between the domi- 
nant European minority (viz., entrepreneurs, managers, colonial ad- 
ministrators, etc.), and the indigenous African majority (including, 
especially, those Africans embraced by the modern sector of colonial 
society). This relationship of dependence both creates the conditions 
of socioeconomic change in the colonial situation, as well as determines 
the tempo and character of this change. It comes into existence pre- 
cisely to create situations of change—that is, capitalist economic and 
commercial development; while at the same time it seeks, through 
political control and military predominance, to regulate and control 
such change. Such a task, as history testifies, is difficult indeed, and 
tends to create situations which ultimately overturn the whole colonial 
system, especially the relationship of dependence. 

In this article, an attempt will be made to delineate the social 
forces created by colonialism in British West Africa, and to analyze 
their relationship to African political development. Nationalism will 
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be viewed as a direct outgrowth of the colonial situation, the primary 
aim of which is to capture the source of political—and through this, 
social and economic—power controlled by the dominant European 
minority. Thus, in one sense we accept Busia’s observation regarding 
one aspect of West African nationalism, that “the conflict between 
the new literate elite and the European group ts a bid by the former to 
oust the latter ...as wielders of political power [and} as a standard- 
setting group in the social sphere.’ And, in another sense, we agree 
with the Cambridge economist Maurice Dobb when he states that “‘in 
the desire to dispossess foreign capital of its privileges and to pursue 
a course of State-encouraged development of native industry lay the 
nucleus of a colonial nationalist movement—of a nationalism which 
should reproduce, in a different historical setting, the features of the 
bourgeois-democratic movements in Europe of 1789 and 1830 and 
1848.” 


Some Factors of Social Change in West Africa 


Basic among the factors of social change under Western influence 
in West Africa was education. Well before the more far-reaching 
influences of capitalist economic activity touched West African so- 
cieties, Western education spread to the coastal areas through mission- 
ary channels. Ghana (then the Gold Coast), received a Dutch mission 
in 1722, followed by English mission schools in 1751 and 1756.’ Dur- 
ing this period, one Ghanaian youth was sent to Europe where he pur- 
sued studies at Halle in Saxony and at Wittenberg. with the latter in- 
stitution conferring upon him the doctorate degree in 1734. Though 
certainly a very exceptional case at the time the work of other mission 
schools during the 19th century prepared the way for attainment of 
further professional degrees by Africans. By 1881 Ghana claimed 
139 schools (3 government); 47 Basel mission, 84 Wesleyan mission, 
4 Bremen mission, and 1 Catholic; and several years later, 1887, its 
first citizen, was admitted to the English Bar, with another following 
in 1896. From the turn of the present century, further advances in edu- 
cation in West Africa were registered.” Nigeria claimed in 1912 (for 
the Southern Provinces), about 313 primary schools (59 government 
schools, 91 government-assisted, and 163 unassisted), and 1o secondary 
schools; by 1926 there were in this area 3,828 primary schools (58 
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government, 192 government-assisted, and 3,578 unassisted), 18 se- 
condary schools, and 12 teacher training institutions. Northern Nigeria 
also had, in 1926, some 125 primary schools, a large number of lesser 
quality Muslim schools, and one teacher training institution with 55 
students. In Ghana (population around 1,600,000 in 1911, against 
18,000,000 for Nigeria), there were some 377 schools as well as ‘‘spe- 
cial schools for artisans, in which the aim is to educate skilled work- 
men.’ Within ten years, Ghana had nearly 500 schools enrolling about 
19,000 pupils, as well as a government-assisted Teacher Training 
School, and an industrial and technical school. In Sierra Leone (popu- 
lation about 1,500,000 in 1920), there was a total of 250 schools with 
an enrollment of 18,000 pupils. These schools included 1o secondary 
schools in the Colony, 5 industrial schools, the N’Jala Agricultural 
College, and the Bo School in the Protectorate which enrolled sons 
and nominees of Chiefs. Mention should also be made of Fourah 
Bay College, founded by the Church Missionary Society in 1827 and 
affiliated with Durham University, England, in 1876. It was the only 
institution for professional education in West Africa (enrolling 22 
African males in 1922); and of the 548 students who had graduated 
from Fourah Bay College by the 1920’s nearly half had taken universi- 
ty degrees. Normal production of the college was perhaps five or ten 
African males per year, many of whom left Sierra Leone for Ghana 
and Nigeria where they became key figures in the social and political 
life of these territories.* 

The social significance of the foregoing educational development 
is seen in the emergence of a small educated, with an even smaller high- 
ly-educated, sector within the African community. By the turn of the 
century, the educated group was already quite apparent, as Mary Kings- 
ley noted in her Travels in West Africa (1897): 


... You will find, notably in Lagos, excellent pure-blooded 
negroes in European clothes, and with European culture. The best 
men among these are lawyers, doctors, and merchants. . . . 


Though available data are few, some aspects of the evolution of this 
new social stratum in West Africa can be sketched. Not surprisingly, 


Sierra Leone witnessed the earliest and largest advances in this respect. 


As early as 1854, a Sierra Leonean, one William Rainy, was admitted to 
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the English Bar, having earlier (1844-1847) been employed in the 
Sierra Leone Customs. The country’s most prominent personality, 
Sir Samuel Lewis, entered the Bar in 1872, while some six Sierra Leon- 
eans did so between 1878 and 1883, another in 1890, and more during 
the first two decades of the twentieth century. Other well-educated 
Sierra Leoneans entered high posts in the civil service, with the number 
of senior service Africans reaching 20 by the 1920's. Still others filled 
leading positions in European mission undertakings, while larger num- 
bers entered independent businesses or became very well-to-do mer- 
chants. Other occupations of educated Africans were as teachers 
(504), clerks in private concerns (700), and small shopkeepers (about 
385). 

A similar social stratum developed in Ghana from the late nine- 
teenth century through the 1920's. By the mid-1920’s, Ghana _ had, 
in professional occupations, nearly 60 lawyers, 14 doctors, 5 journalists 
and editors, 66 ministers of religion, and 458 teachers. As in Sierra 
Leone, educated Africans were employed in the colonial service, there 
being 311 general clerks in 1897 and a much larger number by the 
1920's. On the lower level of the new social stratum, there were educa- 
ted Africans in such trades or petty bourgeois endeavors as butchering 
(294), tailoring (1,204), printing (120), carpentry (2,159), and 
much larger numbers were traders (5,555). 

This development of a group of well-educated Africans in Sierra 
Leone and Ghana is important when considering a similar develop- 
ment in Nigeria. K. A. B. Jones-Quartey, Director of Extra-Mural 
Studies at University of Ghana, has recently shown how a number of 
important professional personalities in Nigeria hailed from Sierra 
Leone's relatively large educated community. Such was also the case 
for many of the African members of Nigeria's colonial service, as Sir 
Alan Burns has noted: “ ... The African staff was, in former years, 
recruited very largely from the Gold Coast and Sierra Leone, whence 
a number of men possessing sufficient education could be obtained for 
the services... ." (History of Nigeria, 1942). By the early 1920's the 
professional category in Nigeria included 15 lawyers (3 of whom were 
Native Foreigners_i.e., Sierra Leoneans or Ghanaians), 12 doctors 


(4 of whom were Native Foreigners), and 15 journalists. Twenty- 
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three well-educated Nigerians were also in senior service posts in 1939 
of whom “the three most senior Africans . . . belonged to the alien cate- 
gories (1.e., were Native Foreigners), as did most of the early appointees 
to the judiciary.” On the lower rungs of the new social ladder Nigeria 
had in 1925 some 21,000 teachers and clerks, 8,000 artisans and skilled 
laborers, and thousands of traders. 

Education, of course, was the basic tool which enabled Africans in 
the new social stratum to function within a rudimentary colonial capi- 
talist economy and to secure some measure of wealth and social affluen- 
cy therefrom. Most successful in this respect, were lawyers, doctors, 
senior civil servants, and a large number of merchants, some of whom 
obtained money incomes of a relatively high order. According to 
Hargreaves’ biography, the renowned Sierra Leonean lawyer, Sir Sam- 
uel Lewis, was in an income bracket that permitted him, in 1882, to 
purchase from the Crown, at £281, “an extensive estate near Waterloo, 
in the Bunce valley [where] . . . he built . . . a substantial three-storied 
house from which to enjoy the ‘pleasure of rural life’... .”* African 
members of the senior colonial service also claimed relatively high 
incomes, some at £600-£700 (as a Sierra Leonean medical officer), and 
others at £400-£450 (as a Sierra Leonean Assistant Colonial Secretary). 
For African merchants in Ghana and Nigeria at the turn of the century, 
one contemporary report indicates that “some natives are making as 
much as £2,000 and £3,000 interest out of holdings in their accounts 
with the Bank of British West Africa.”° Another source notes 
that among the 300 African signers of a petition to the Sierra 
Leone government in 1885 requesting additional area for trading, 
about 12 of them imported commodities valued at £75,000 pe: annum, 
nearly 40 “occupied a position in society somewhat less substan- 
tial ...,’° and the others had annual earnings not over £100. No 
doubt the incomes and wealth of all persons in the new African social 
stratum of this period measured small against that of the large and fi- 
nancially affluent European expatriate firms and entrepreneurs.® 
Senior members of the administrative or political side of the European 
ruling class in West Africa claimed incomes well above those of even the 
highest paid African senior servants. According to official statistics, in 


1925 the Governor of Sierra Leone, for instance, received £3,000 income 
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and £1,000 duty allowance; the Colonial Secretary received £1,400 in- 
come and £280 duty allowance; and the Provincial Commissioners re- 
ceived £1,100 income and £220 duty allowance. Despite this situation 
—which was structured into the colonial system and ultimately de- 
pendent upon Britain's superior economic and military position—a 
section of the African population did secure some degree of wealth and 
economic standing; and this fact carried with it important political con- 
sequences within the framework of a colonial situation. 


Politics of the Early African Middle Class 


A fundamental condition of any concerted effort by the West 
African middle class (the African elite) to influence colonial govern- 
ment was the rise of a sense of corporate or class consciousness within 
it. The obvious question of the ability of members of the middle 
class to communicate with each other was of primary importance, inas- 
much as such Africans came from a variety of tribal groups each hav- 
ing its own tongue. This problem was solved through the adoption 
of the English language. Communication among middle-class Afri- 
cans, in the broader social sense, was also facilitated through their 
residence in the coastal towns and urban centers of West Africa, which 
emerged from European economic activity in the area. Compactness or 
propinquity always enables a particular group, when need and circum- 
stance arise, to become conscious of its interests. This process was 
further facilitated by modern communication networks erected in urban 
centers by colonial governments. In 1898, for instance, Sierra Leone 
had 23 post offices, and by 1916 there were 45 post offices, telegraph 
and telephone services in Freetown and Pendembu, 150 miles of 
roads, and 354 miles of railway. Ghana, in 1916, had 88 post offices, 
55 telegraph offices, 4 telephone exchanges (Accra, Sekondi, Dodowa, 
and Tarkwa), with 182 telephones in use (66 for public and 116 for 


official use), over 400 miles of road, and 264 miles of railway.’ . 

A more important contributor to the rise of class consciousness 
among the West African middle class was the development of news- 
papers. Newspapers in British West Africa go back some 150 years, 
the first one founded in Sierra Leone in 1801 and the first African- 
owned newspaper being established in 1855. By 1900, Sierra Leone’s 
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educated population had seen about 34 newspapers at one time or 
other, notable among which were The Sierra Leone Gazatte, The West 
African Herald (1868-1872), The West African Reporter (1874-1884), 
The Sierra Leone Weekly News (1884-1951), The Artisan (1884- 
1888), and The Sierra Leone Times (1891-1912). Ghana's first news- 
paper was founded in 1822, and some 19 had emerged at one time or 
other by 1900, among which were the Accra Herald (1857-1859), The 
West African Herald (1859-1873), and The Gold Coast Times (1874). 
Nigeria lagged somewhat behind the former territories, though by 1900 
seven newspapers had appeared, notable of which were The Lagos Ob- 
server (1882), The Eagle and Lagos Critic (1883), The Mirror (1887), 
The Lagos Weekly Record (1891), and The Lagos Standard (1895). 
The press during the late 19th century through the 1920's was not ex- 
plicitly “‘nationalist’’ in its orientation or purpose. Its role was to dis- 
cuss and criticize government policy and colonial developments general- 
ly, particularly in terms of their effect upon the African middle class. 
In this way, a significant contribution was performed in creating class 
consciousness among the middle class. As K. A. B. Jones-Quartey has 
noted, the press of this period “was published by the best educated 
and wealthiest—often the ‘professional’—classes, and read mostly by 
their own kind. In those conditions the public opinion which it created 
was compact, and effectively expressed ...."* 

During the late nineteenth century and through the 1920's, the 
class consciousness apparent among middle-class Africans did not result 
in demands for control of state power. The demands that were put 
forth in the name of the middle class seldom extended beyond request- 
ing more civil service posts for its professional members, obtaining di- 
rect and elective representation in the legislative and executive organs 
of colonial government, provision of better educational facilities, 
and policies favorable to African merchants. In nearly all cases, 
such demands were articulated through some sort of political grouping 
or organization among middle-class Africans. One of the earliest of 
these organizations was the Mercantile Association founded in the 
1850's and 1860's in Sierra Leone.® Its membership comprised: African 


as well as European merchants, with William Lewis, a wealthy Sierra 


Leonean merchant and father of Sir Samuel Lewis, as its Vice-President 
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for a number of years. The prevalence of Europeans among the Associ- 
ation’s membership was evidence of a lack of racial orientation among 
middle-class Africans in Sierra Leone. Primary among the purposes of 
the Association was the attainment of trade policies favorable to African 
merchants, and the achievement of African representation in the le- 
gislature, with the Association functioning as a sort of unofficial elec- 
toral college. In both of these endeavors, the Association received a fair 
amount of official recognition, which resulted in African representation 
in the Legislative Council in 1863. By the 1880's, the political work 
started by the Mercantile Association was continued by the Native As- 
sociation (1872-1882) and the Sierra Leone Association( 1885-1888). 
The :..ter appeared to be the more substantial and influential body, 
with a few modern features about it. There were two categories of 
membership—Fellows and Associates—with one paying a two-guinea 
subscription rate and the other a half-guinea rate, total membership 
being around 100. The Sierra Leone Association also held public 
meetings on pressing issues of the day, at which attendance on some 
occasions numbered 1,000 persons. Though such meetings were open to 
domestic servants and wage-laboring groups generally, the Association 
itself was exclusively middle-class in composition and orientation, as 
its statement of its purposes readily revealed: 

To promote the frequent interchange of ideas and opinions 
among the leading members of the community of Sierra Leone 
by discussion at regular intervals of all matters of commercial, 
agricultural, political, and social importance to the Settlement; 
to foster unity among the inhabitants of the Colony by providing 
a mutual ground of meeting; and to provide an authority in all 
matters of foreign and local trade.'® (Excerpt from Minutes.) 

Similar developments took place in Ghana, where in 1897, the profes- 
sional and merchant elements in the middle class grouped themselves 
into the Aborigines’ Rights Protection Society.'' Among the Society's 
leading middle-class figures were included lawyers, journalists, medical 
doctors, and merchants. By 1912, the Aborigines’ Society claimed 
roo members, and like the Sierra Leone Association, its members were 
required to pay a one-shilling entrance fee, with annual subscriptions 
as an optional requirement. Unlike the Sierra Leone Association, the 


Aborigines’ Society included among its membership a number of tra- 
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ditional rulers—Chiefs and Paramount Chiefs. Traditional members of 
the Society contributed £10 annually towards its support, and on special 
occasions advanced additional sums ranging from £150 to £4,000. The 
Society, in fact, was founded partly upon the urgings of traditional 
rulers, who, due to the proposed Maxwell Land Bill of 1897, desired 
“the formation of a body which should watch their interests and ensure 
united action in the event of any policy being proposed . . .to which’ 
they might see fit to object.” Since middle-class Africans in Ghana also 
desired representation in the making of government policy, they had 
little hesitation in joining ranks with traditional rulers. Moreover, the 
lawyers among the middle class secured much of their livelihood 
through representation of traditional rulers in disputes respecting land 
rights and boundaries. Chieftain stools were often involved in land 
litigations which, at times, incurred expenses of £3,000 upwards. 


Despite the important financial role of traditional rulers in the 
Aborigines’ Society, its middle-class members were actually responsible 
for its operation and determined most of its orientation and political 
action. These middle-class Ghanaians were among the most sophis- 
ticated men in West Africa, with clear comprehension of the conditions 
of bourgeois existence and advancement, which they clearly expressed 
time and again. For instance, the Constitution of the Aborigines’ So- 
ciety, which was drawn up by its middle-class members, proclaimed its 
purpose to be, zwter alia, the promotion of “a sound national educational 
policy with particular attention to agriculture, scientific, and industrial 
training, and generally to facilitate the spread of industry and thrift in 
the whole country.’” Ultimate fulfillment of such a purpose involved 
the removal of the dominating character of the colonial system, and 


this the middle-class members of the Society fully recognized, as evi- 
denced by the writings of J. E. Casely-Hayford: 


If the Gold Coast were a country with free institutions, free 
from the trammels of Downing Street red-tapism, we should 
soon have good wharves and harbours, gas works, water works, 
and railway communication all over the country. Prosperous cities 
would grow up, and knowledge would spread among all classes 
of the people, producing a w illing and efficient body of workmen 
for the material development of the vast wealth and resources 
of the country.” 
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Although, as we have seen, the West African middle class of the 
late nineteenth century and the early twentieth century did seek to in- 
fluence government on its own behalf, it did not, at this stage, consider 
government as the main means of middle-class or bourgeois advance- 
ment. Its bourgeois character or outlook is best described, in the terms 
of Werner Sombart, as “bourgeois, old style... . 7° That is, the 
emerging West African bourgeoisie of this period placed great empha- 
sis upon personal effort, responsibility, and sacrifice as conditions for 
getting ahead in modern society. Self-uplift, through thrift and hard- 
work, was as much a part of its ethics as it was of the old bourgeoisie 
in Western Europe. The personal financial contributions by middle- 
class Africans to the economic development of their countries were an 
important consequence of this outlook. These Africans saw such contri- 
butions not only as concrete examples of being a responsible bourgeoisie, 
but also as necessary forms of economic advancement. For instance, Har- 
greaves reports that in Sierra Leone, one found a number of bourgeois 
Africans like Sir Samuel Lewis who (believing as he did that agricul- 
tural backwardness could be overcome, in his words, by ‘knowledge, 
assiduity to business, and a careful but not grudging economy of time, 
labour and money .. . "), employed his wealth in useful agricultural 
experiments. In 1882 Sir Samuel purchased a large area of land near 
Waterloo at £281, in which he invested some £800 for the production 
of coffee, coconuts, cassava, and other crops; bred cattle with the aid 
of an American stockman; and provided “industrial education” for the 
laborers who participated in his experiment. Another Sierra Leonean 
in this period, one Samuel B. Thomas who was a wealthy merchant, 
bequeathed some £70,000 “for the establishment in the Hinterland of 
the Colony of an agricultural institution to be devoted to the training of 
youth in industrial work as well as the elements of a liberal educar 
tion.’'* In Ghana, also, a number of middle-class Africans associated 
with the Aborigines’ Society executed a scheme for training “young 
men at the Botanical Gardens in the Colony in the proper cultivation 


of Cocoa (in order) .,. . to put upon a proper scientific basis the ma- 
terial development of the agricultural possibilities of this country.” 
According to Maurice Dobb, self-uplift, however, has never been 


the sole mode of evolution and advancement for any bourgeoisie. And 
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surely not the West African bourgeoisie. In the West African con- 
text of a colonial situation, the requisites of such evolution were domi- 
nated by the European bourgeoisie which formed a crucial part of 
the ruling group in the colonial system. Its reasons for entering the 
colonial situation were not to share its ingredients of power with an 
emerging African bourgeoisie—that is, to bring forth a competitor to its 
own supremacy. Admittedly, the colonial situation did impart aspects 
of these ingredients to some Africans, through the creation of a rudi- 
mentary capitalist sector in an otherwise primitive economic context 
and the spread of Western education. But all of this had its limita- 
tions; seldom actively carried beyond the point, as regards education, 
for example, of producing ‘a regulated supply of persons required in 


technical or professional posts in the public services.’”** 


Such being the case, politics appeared as a logical and realistic 
means for further development of an African bourgeoisie. Political 
activity by the West African middle class first attempted to secure a 
representative foothold in the organs of colonial government, and 
through this to influence the government, to provide more and more of 
the conditions for its own development. As we have seen earlier, 
middle-class Africans in Sierra Leone secured political representation in 
the legislature in 1863, and in Ghana in 1888. By 1900, the middle 
class had extended its political demands to include elected representa- 
tion in legislative and executive organs of government. As an African 
friend of E. D. Morel, the British social reformer, put it in a letter to 
Morel: “ . . . We should be allowed to elect nonofficial members of 
the Legislative Council, and two independent native members should 


be allowed to sit in the Executive Council [and] . . . we must have a 


1° The colonial situation moved 


voice in the expenditure of revenue.” 
slowly in respecting these and subsequent demands, but some were 
granted within limits. In 1893-1924, provisions were made in Sierra 
Lenoe for a Municipal Council of 15 seats, 12 of which were open, by 
direct elections, to Africans who could claim property ownership val- 
ued at £200 or more. Similarly, in Ghana the three major towns of 
Accra, Cape Coast, and Sekondi were granted, in 1894, Town Councils 


in which half of the seats were held by Africans who were elected by 
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all rate-payers. By 1910, the electorate in these towns numbered 1,756, 
1,600 and 811 respectively. 

In the early 1920's, further demands were put forward by the West 
African middle class, mainly through a new political organization 
known as the National Congress of British West Africa. Much 
concern was now given to questions of senior service posts, professional 
occupations for Africans, and higher education facilities. In the 
course of a deputation to the Colonial Office in 1920-1921, Casely- 
Hayford informed a British audience that ‘Natives of West Africa, 
even those who had taken a high degree in European universities, are 
not allowed to occupy the better-paid posts in the Civil Service, and 
that West Africans, fully qualified to practice as doctors, are debarred 
from practicing by reasons of their colour.’’ On another occasion dur- 
ing the course of this deputation, T. Hutton-Mills called for ‘the es- 
tablishment of a British West African University to give British Afri- 
cans technical, industrial, and scientific training, and especially the train- 
ing necessary for the holding of positions in the Civil Service.’ Politi- 
cal demands by middle class Africans had also broadened during the 
1920's, and the above-mentioned deputation of the National Congress 
of British West Africa requested that one-half of the members of the 
legislatures be elected African members, that the powers of municipal 
councils be expanded, and that an House of Assembly composed largely 
of Africans be instituted and granted ‘the power of imposing taxes 
and discussing freely and without reserve the items on the Annual 
Estimates of revenue and expenditure prepared by the Governor in the 
Executive Council and of approving them.’’*® 

Theoretically, the European ruling class in West Africa was power- 
ful enough to ignore these demands altogether. Yet in practical terms 
such would not have been wise, in light of the role played by middle- 
class Africans in the functioning of the colonial system. Complete 
alienation of this class always involved possible nonco-operation on 
their part, which could impair colonial efficiency. Thus some of the 
demands put forward in the 1920's were acceded to, with newly-struc- 
tured legislatures being established in Nigeria, Sierra Leone, and Ghana 
in 1922, 1924, and 1925, respectively. Each territory was provided 


with increased African representation in Legislative Councils, including 
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for the first time four elected members in Nigeria, three in Sierra Leone, 
and three in Ghana. The elected members represented the African 
middle class in the coastal towns, the total electorate numbering 4,000 
in Nigeria, about 2,000 in Sierra Leone, and 7,063 in Ghana (1929). 


Politics of a Developed Middle Class 


The institution of elective franchise for middle-class African repre- 
sentation was bound to alter the form of middle-class politics in West 
Africa. This politics now involved not only power competition be- 
tween the European ruling class and the African middle class, but 
competition within the African middle class itself. Especially was 
this true of Nigeria, where in 1923 and after, several “political parties” 
emerged among the middle class to contend the elections to the Legis- 
lative Council and to subsequent municipal council elections. Among 
these parties were the Peoples Union, the Union of Young Nigerians, 
the Nigerian National Democratic Party.'‘ None of these so-called 
“parties’’ developed modern party organization, nor did much to extend 
their influence beyond the confines of Lagos; but they did give some 
middle-class Africans experience at contesting modern elections, and 
continued advancing the claims of the middle class against colonial 
government. 

Besides stimulating the rise of political competition within the mid- 
dle class, the constitutional changes of the early 1920's also “national- 
ized” the middle-class politics of this period. That is to say, the po- 
litical ambition and activity of the middle class were now directed ex- 
clusively__or nearly so—to the territorial entity in which it resided, as 
against the Pan-West African politics of the National Congress of Brit- 
ish West Africa. With this narrowing of the sphere of political 
activity of the different middle classes in West Africa, there was an 
increase in the opportunity of a particular middle class to influence its 
own territorial government. Especially was this the case in Nigeria 
and Ghana, where increased socioeconomic changes during the 1930's 
through the postwar period provided the middle class with a territorial 
social basis from which the whole colonial system could be politically 
challenged. 

A crucial element of the new social basis that emerged during the 
1930's through the 1950's was the African wage-laboring class. By 1931 
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there were substantial increases in the wage-laboring population in 
Ghana, which then compiised some 14,107 laborers in mining indus- 
tries, 4,309 in transport and motor industries, 5,128 domestics, 39,829 
farm laborers, and thousands of semi-skilled or skilied laborers such 
as Carpenters (5,216), mechanics (1,593), bricklayers and brickmak- 
ers (2,731), electricians (154), and telegraphists (55). At the close 
of World War II, Ghana's wage-laboring class had incicased to 200,000 
upwards, which included some 19,281 laborers in muung, 1,202 in 
timber, 9,768 in construction, and 11,453 in transport. Nigerian data 
for 1931 show 17,027 laborers in mining industries and 15,282 in 
transport and communication. During the next twenty ycars there was 
a fairly rapid growth in wage-laborers, the total figure being 300,000 
upwards in 1954, which included 51,195 in transport, 51,552 in mining, 
44,430 on cash-crop farms, 11,658 in timber, and 47,468 in construction. 
The quantitative advance of the laboring class in West Africa 
brought with it the conditions for certain qualitative changes. Condi- 
tions of work were normally inferior to anything known in Western 
countries, and those of life compared, as ilodgkin las put it, quite 
“unfavourably with those described ia Engel’s Conditions of the W ork- 
ing Class in England in 1844....°' As might be expected, the step 
from here to organizing by labor for better conditions of existence was 
a short one. Though a few efforts at trade union organization occur- 
red during the 1930's, it was not until World War Ji and acter that 
trade union activity became widespread.'” in i941 Nigeria had 50 
registered trade unions, 115 in 1950 and 135 in 1953 with a total mem- 
bership of 153,000. Ghana also had 104 trade unions by 1954, with a 
membership of 46,309. Besides trade union organizations, other forms 
of voluntary associations emerged among urbanized African workers 
such as tribal unions, mutual benefit societies, welfare associations, 
youth clubs, and the like. Ghana, for instance, had in 1954, some 67 
mutual benefit societies located in Accra with a total membership of 
26,192. All of these associations endeavored to provide “a measure of 
social security for persons living under urban conditions, where it is 
increasingly difficult for the traditional forms of security and mutual 
assistance to be adequate or applicable.’*° 
Left to themselves, the foregoing developments among urban 


workers would hardly have constituted a situation capable of challeng- 
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ing the political positions of Europeans in West Africa. Such devel- 
opments could be politically significant only to the extent that they 
provided new situations capable of manipulation by the sophisticated 
African middle class. The new generation of middle-class Africans 
which appeared in the 1930's recognized this situation, and endeavored 
to create a new level of middle-class politics from it. One such en- 
deavor was the founding of the Ghana Youth Conference in this period. 
Under the leadership of an able lawyer, J. B. Danquah, the Youth 
Conference expanded its influence beyond its middle-class base in the 
coastal towns. Within ten years the Youth Conference succeeded in 
affiliating some 18 voluntary associations with it, and attained a mem- 
bership of 1,750. Whereas the earlier political groups concerned 
themselves with political representation for middle-class Africans, the 
Youth Conference extended its demands to include the whole Ghanaian 
“nation.” It called for a “legislative Assembly for the whole country, 
with manhood suffrage or property qualification.” A similar develop- 
ment in Nigeria was led by a lawyer, H. O. Davies, who founded the Ni- 
gerian Youth Movement in 1938. The Movement established some 20 
branches in such centers as Ibadan, Ife, and Abeokuta, gained the sup- 
port of a number of voluntary associations (e.g., the Producer’s Union 
and the Motor Union, the latter having a membership of 2,000), and 
secured a total membership of 10,000 by 1940. Like the Youth Con- 
ference in Ghana, the Nigerian Youth Movement also proclaimed 
“complete independence” as its ultimate goal and conceived its role in 
“national” terms. Both of these so-called ‘‘youth organizations” were 
rather shortlived, due either to internal strife or opposition from 
colonial government. 

With the end of World War II, however, the West African ter- 
ritories began to develop the kind of social basis that would permit 
attainment of the political activity striven for by the youth movements. 
As we have seen, the rise of a fairly substantial wage-laboring class was 
fundamental to the development of a new social basis for West African 
politics. By the 1950's this new social basis was more accessible to 
political organizations than at any other period, due to an expanding 
communication system. Taking the press as an example: Ghana’s press 
increased from 8 newspapers in 1937 with a circulation around 17,000 
to 23 newspapers in the 1950's with a circulation of 185,000 upwards; 
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similarly, Nigeria’s press expanded from 13 in 1926 to 35 newspapers 
in the 1950's with a circulation around 471,500. The use of wireless 
sets was another form of an expanding communication system. Ghana, 
for instance, imported 357 wireless sets in 1937 and 11,180 in 1955, 
while the number of relay service subscribers increased from 1,306 to 
20,792. 

At the same time that a new mass social basis was being effected, 
the middle class itself was becoming a more substantial and developed 
social group. Already in the late 1930's, Margery Perham keenly ob- 
served a qualitative change in the living standards of middle-class 
Nigerians: “{Lagos}... is evidence of the prosperity of {middle- 
class} Africans... and of the drive towards European standards of 
life which impels them.... Houses, built by African contractors, are 
worth £400 on the average, though some run up to £1,000. They have 
fences, paths, and flower beds; their servants’ quarters at the back; some 


times their tenniscourts.... There are lawyers...some of whom are 
rich enough to send their children to school and university in England 
and to visit them there.’*' By the time of the Second World War, 


commercial members of the middle class, especially traders, had in- 
creased their numbers to hundreds of thousands, with the average 
trader claiming new incomes of £650 while larger operators had new 
incomes of £2,000 upwards. Well-to-do cash-crop farmers had also 
registered substantial progress by the postwar period, with one wealthy 
Yoruba farmer being described by one observer as follows: “.. .[He} 
has an estate of approximately £50,000, he owns a shop, several lorries, 
two cars, many houses including the one in which he lives which has 
probably cost £3,000 to build.”’** On the professional and semi-profes- 
sional level, lawyers in Nigeria increased from 15 in the early 1920's to 
150 in the early 1950's and nearly 400 in 1959; doctors increased from 
12 in the early 1920's to 160 in the 1950's and teachers and clerks in- 
creased from 21,000 to 70,000 in the same period.** This same period 
saw a number of Nigerians entering business and managerial fields, 
with some 11 African banks emerging in 1945-1952 having 45 banking 
offices in the country. One need hardly add that the general affluency 
of the postwar middle class was quite an advance of that observed by 


Perham in 1937.4 
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On first glance, one might expect that the foregoing advances in 
the position of middle-class West Africans would have satisfied their 
bourgeois aspirations. But such advances among a developing bour- 
geois class have seldom, if ever, softened or weakened its urge and need 
for near total control of the political, and through this the social and 
economic, situation in which it finds itself. These advances did little 
more than whet its appetite, and more important still prepare it more 
adequately to launch its drive for total hegemony. Thus postwar West 
Africa saw a significant expansion in both the extent and influence of 
middle-class-led political organizations. In Nigeria, for instance, the 
National Council of Nigeria and the Cameroons (founded under the 
leadership of Dr. Nnamdi Azikiwe in 1944, himself a banker and 
newspaper magnate) embraced over 100 voluntary associations within 
its organizational framework. Similarly, Kwame Nkrumah’s Con- 
vention Peoples Party, founded in 1949, contained in its nationwide 
structure some 2,885 local branches (1,135 in the Colony, 1,043 in 
Ashanti, 204 in the Northern Territories, and 502 in Southern Togo- 
land), which embraced a paid-up membership of 1,000,053. With 
the masses now constituting the organizational backbone of West 
African politics, there was little chance for this politics to neglect ex- 
pressing the needs and interests of the masses. And having been born 
in an international context where modern nationalism frequently spoke, 
though did not necessarily accept, the language and principles of 
socialism, West African nationalist parties were likewise inclined. In 
the first program declaration of the National Council of Nigeria and 
the Cameroons in 1945, its purposes included, inter alia, (1) provision 
for “economic security” which involved “the control by the local ad- 
ministration of the means of production and distribution of the mineral 
resources of the country [and]... legislation against trade monopolies 
so as to avoid the exploitation of the country and its people’; (2) pro- 
vision for ‘‘social security” which meant the ‘‘abolition of all forms of 
discrimination and segregation based on race, colour, tribe or creed 
... [and the establishment of] a national system of free and compulsory 
education for all children up to the age of sixteen”; and (3) the in- 
stitution of “free medical and surgical treatment ...by the central and 
local government....” Similarly, the Constitution of the Convention 
Peoples Party in Ghana calls for “the Political, Social, and Economic 
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emancipation of the people, more particularly of those who depend 
directly upon their own exertions by hand or by brain for the means of 
life.’ The fulfilment of these rather socialistically oriented declara- 
tions would certainly be a long-run affair; but their embodiment in the 
programs of the postwar parties was important in winning mass suppori 
for their immediate goals. 

Political independence was the primary goal of the postwar parties 
in West Africa, and by 1954-1955 much of this had been secured. At 
this time, Nigeria had 184 Africans in the central legislature, 10 in the 
executive council, as well as regional legislative and executive bodies 
including prime ministers. And Ghana, at this time, had 104 Africans 
in the central legislature, and an executive body of 8 Africans including 
an African prime minister. Not surprisingly, most of these new govern- 
mental posts were taken over by members of the African middle class. 
For instance, data presented by Professor Coleman on attributes of 
members in the Nigerian House of Representatives in 1957 show, for 
the Western Region representatives, that 20% were teachers, 23% pro- 
fessionals (viz., lawyers—20%; doctors, pharmacists, journalists, and 
ministers of religion—together constituting 3%), 43% entrepreneurs, 
and 6% managers in European firms; and for Eastern Region repre- 
sentatives there were 28% teachers, 20% professionals (viz., lawyers— 
15%; doctors, pharmacists, journalists, and ministers of religion-togeth- 
er constituting 5%), 26% entrepreneurs, 3% managers in European 
firms, and 15% employees in local government. Similarly, data for 
members of the Ghana Legislative Assembly in 1954 show 31 teachers, 
17 professionals, 22 entrepreneurs, 5 employees in commercial firms, 
5 civil servants, 11 clerks, and 7 professional politicians, among others. 

The new governmental positions secured by middle-class West 
Africans in the early 1950's were immediately employed to open the 
whole administrative system to Africans. Whereas Ghana had only 
23 Africans in senior service posts in the mid-1920’s, within a year 
after the first General Election in February 1951, the number increased 
to 530 African senior civil servants with a salary of £650 or over, and to 
1,364 by 1956 as against 1,227 oversea officers. Similarly, there were 
245 Africans in the Nigerian senior service in 1948, but a year after the 
enactment of the Macpherson Constitution of 1951 the number in- 
creased to 685 and 937 in 1957, as against nearly 3,000 oversea officers. 
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In both cases, the placing of Africans in senior service posts is part of 
an unrelenting drive by the middle class to control the total state ap- 
paratus, and this drive is not likely to cease until this becomes a reality. 
As a recent report (1959) by the Federal Government of Nigeria has 
put it: “It is only when we begin to count the number of Nigerians 
in the superscale posts—the control room—of the civil service that we 
discover how slow has been the pace of effective Nigerianisation. At 
the moment virtually all the posts concerned with control and direction 
of the Administrative machine are in the hands of officers subject ulti- 
mately to the authority of the Secretary of State for the Colonies... . 
58 Nigerians can and must be found and trained to take over the 
superscale posts in the Administrative Service.” It should also be 
noted that the new West African governments now in the hands of 
the middle class have sought the ‘Africanization” of the managerial 
staffs of European firms, and being keen to the meaning of the new 
political situation in West Africa, these firms have moved to adjust 
themselves accordingly. For instance, by the mid--1950’s there were 
some 99 Nigerians holding managerial positions in the United Africa 
Company out of 365 such posts. And in British West Africa generally, 
whereas only 7% of the U.A.C.’s managerial posts were held by Afri- 
cans 1n 1939, 22% were held by Africans in 1958—that is, 323 posts 
were held by Africans out of a total management strength of 1,483.” 

What has become a rather total concentration upon state power as 
the main avenue for class and national development, is a phenomenon 
which fairly well distinguishes the contemporary middle class in West 
Africa from that of an earlier period—what we have characterized as 
“bourgeois, old style...." Whereas the latter tended to view its own 
and its countries’ future in terms of the adaptation of traditional bour- 
geois patterns of thrift, hardwork, and self-uplift, the contemporary 
middle class conceives its development in terms of its capacity to secure 
control of the state apparatus and to employ it for its own purposes. 
Part of this situation was recognized by the International Bank Mission 
to Nigeria, which noted that ‘the need for se/f-he/p is not understood 
by the African businessman who looks to the government... for fi- 
nancial assistance in the expansion of his business....’” On the other 
hand, West African governments have followed policies which assist 
this pattern, as in the case of the Nigerian government which recently 
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earmarked some £300,000 for aiding the growth of African entrepre- 
neurs. Similarly, the professional sector of the middle class need no 
longer depend upon the old bourgeois pattern of advancement, for West 
African governments have come actively to their assistance. In Nigeria, 
for instance, there were nearly 700 government scholarships for higher 
education in 1954, and the Western Region government plans to spend 
£800,000 for this purpose by 1960. Such developments do not neces- 
sarily mean that the old bourgeois pattern of evolution has been dis- 
carded altogether. They do mean, however, that, to an extent far be- 
yond that in any other period in West Africa, access to state power has 
proved a major means of social and class mobility, and that the present- 
day middle class considers this perfectly normal. Actually, the social 
and economic position of the African middle class never really per- 
mitted the true operation of the old bourgeois pattern of development. 
As one observer has put it: ‘The emergent African state has been at- 
tracted to state enterprise... because of the absence of indigenous 
African private capital for productive investment, and because of the pre- 
dominant position of metropolitan country ‘expatriate’ private capi- 
tal.""°* Furthermore, the psychology and logic of West African 
nationalism combined with the expensive social habits adopted and 
cherished by the emergent middle class, compelled it to seek a shorter 
route for its advancement. 


Some Conclusions 


An obvious and important consequence of the new bourgeois 
pattern of evolution has been to split the ‘‘political front’ which char- 
acterized the early West African middle class. No longer is there a 
single political organization representing the middle class as such, but 
rather a number of them representing different groups within the mid- 
dle class combined with broader social support. This, in turn, has in- 
volved a pattern of opportunism in the political sphere, with political 
leaders and aspirants employing ethnic and tribal differences, and what- 
ever else is at hand, to build political support. Now that the European 
element has been politically unseated and can no longer act as the pace 
setter for African political behavior, it is likely that political competition 


within the African middle class will increase and that the degree of 


unity which the anticolonial struggle generated will become a thing of 
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the past. If so, an important consequence will be a dissipation of the 
political potential of the new African bourgeoisie, whereas one of the 
crucial requisites of developing an underdeveloped country would 
seem to be a fair amount of political unity within this class.7* There is 
the theoretical possibility that a Left-Wing movement might emerge 
which would capture the support of wage-laboring and peasant ele- 
ments who now support the middle-class political parties. But there 
is presently no significant Left-Wing force in the former British West 
African areas; and at any rate the new West African governments are 
not inclined to permit very much political freedom to explicitly Left- 
Wing groups. There is also the possibility that one of the political 
groups within the middle class might seek to impose, through an extra- 
parliamentary use of governmental power, unity upon the middle class 
and other social classes as well. Such seems to be the pattern which is 
emerging in Ghana, though it is still too early to gauge the outcome 
of this development. Whatever the future pattern of politics in 
former British West Africa is likely to be, the present predominance in 
this politics of the new African bourgeoisie is likely to remain for some 
time to come. 
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THREE AFRICAN CAPITALS 


JOHN A. MARCUM 


While Brussels, Paris, and Strasbourg have been vying for the 
privilege of becoming the capital of a unified Western Europe in Afri- 
ca, where the move toward continental unification is but one pace be- 
hind the drive for political independence, three competing African capi- 
tals have already emerged: Cairo, Accra, and Conakry. There are 
and will be other contenders; e.g., Addis Ababa, the seat of the 
United Nations Economic Commission for Africa, and Lagos, capital 
of the potentially powerful Federation of Nigeria. Cairo, Accra, and 
Conakry, however, have head starts as centers of organizational and 
agitational activities aimed at promoting independence and unity 
throughout the African continent. 


Cairo 

Located in the Egyptian Province of the United Arab Republic 
(UAR), the city of the pyramids offers many challenges to Western 
patience, There are the desperado assaults of underemployed shoe shine 
boys, bazaar keepers, guides, bellhops, and elevator operators so over- 
whelming the city’s few Western tourists that each of the latter may 
consider himself an individual victim of the Suez invasion that put 
Egypt’s tourist trade in such desperate straits. There are the rhetori- 
cal thrusts against Western imperialism by President Nasser and his 
single party National Union regime, patterned in part upon the 
monolithic political structure of Salazar’s Portugal. More importantly, 
there are Cairo’s ambitions to assume the leadership of a neutralist 
Afro-Asian Bloc. 

Continentally speaking, Arab society is both African and Asian. 
The UAR itself enjoys a pivotal geographic position with Syrian Asia 
and Egypt in Africa. Appropriately, Cairo has become the center of 
the two continent approach to African independence and unity. At the 
regional level, it is the headquarters of the Arab League. The latter 
stretches from Rabat to Baghdad and is administered from a new multi- 
storied building across from the UAR Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
On a more inclusive two continent level, Cairo is the seat of the Perma- 


nent Organization for Afro-Asian Peoples Solidarity. 
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Promoted by the Soviet Union, which had been excluded as a 
European country from the Afro-Asian Bandung Conference of 1955, 
the Permanent Organization was established by the Afro-Asian Peoples 
Solidarity Conference at Cairo in December, 1957-January 1958. From 
its offices in a converted residence in fashionable Manial el Rhoda, it has 
directed its program to unite the non-Western world. Technically a 
nongovernmental organization, it is guided by a committee of secre- 
taries designated by independent national committees from key mem- 
ber states. Because of the failure of several national committees, such 
as those of Ghana and Sudan, to fill the posts allotted them, Chinese 
and Soviet representation has weighed heavily in the committee. The 
secretariat itself, however, is staffed and directed by Egyptians, leading 
to charges by some critics that the organization is Cairo rather than 
Communist controlled. 

Operating with an annual budget reported to be approximately 
100,000 dollars, furnished mainly by UAR, USSR, and China, the Afro- 
Asian Solidarity organization sponsors conferences, disseminates prop- 
aganda and supports nationalist movements in the name of Afro-Asian 
unity. For example, it sponsored the Afro-Asian Youth Conference of 
February 2-8, 1959 in Cairo. Calling for a united front against coloni- 
alism, and spurred by active delegations from Communist states, the 
Youth Conference passed resolutions against imperialism and racism, 
including one in which it condemned “the shameful attitude of the 
governments of South Africa, the United States, and other governments 
which commit the crime of racial discrimination.’ Perhaps fore- 
shadowing future embarassment for the United States, it called upon 
the youth of the world “to demand from the United Nations the ex- 
pulsion of member governments in the United Nations who do not 
fulfill the resolutions concerning the elimination of racial discrimina- 
tion.””* 

The Afro-Asian Solidarity organization publishes both a monthly 
Afro-Asian Bulletin, and an Afro-Asian Quarterly which includes arti- 
cles by Russian and Chinese members of its editorial board.” It also prints 


a series of pamphlets with such self-explanatory titles as Positzve Neu- 
tralism: What it is and what it stands for; Imperialist Ambitions in 
Africa; and Racial Segregation. Striking out at America’s Achilles 
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heel, perhaps in order to discredit Western democracy as a whole, the 
last mentioned pamphlet, circulated widely in Asia and Africa, argues 
that ‘for decades the intensity of racial segregation in the Union of 
South Africa and the United States has been increasing.” After chiding 
the South African government, it asserts that in the United States 
Negroes “enjoy a slightly better lot’’ though “their situation is no less 
revolting. The system of segregation is not even questioned. It has 
been practiced for so long that any attempt at integration is very strong- 
ly opposed... .°”* 

In the support of nationalist movements in Africa and in the 
attempt to win the latter to the cause of a fellow traveling Afro-Asian 
neutralism, the Solidarity organization has worked closely with African 
student and exiled groups, especially those headquartered at Africa 
House, Zamalek, Cairo. There offices for Nigeria, Kenya, Uganda, 
South Africa, the Cameroons, and other countries are maintained by 
young African nationalists of diverse political convictions, many of 
whom are able to carry out propaganda and agitational activities while 
attending courses at the University of Cairo or Al-Azhar University. 
Some of these leaders, such as exiled Osende Afana of the Union des 
Populations du Cameroons (UPC), outlawed in the Cameroons, have 
used their Cairo asylum for intemperate, Moscow line pamphieteering. 
Others, such as Wera Ambitho of Kenya, have not renounced or denied 
the humanistic values of Western democracy; rather they demand that 
the latter be applied within their own countries. 

The proselytizing of the Afro-Asian Solidarity organization was 
in evidence at the All African Peoples Conference at Accra, December, 
1958. Led by Mursi Saad el-Din, the organization’s controller-general 
and instructor of English literature at the University of Cairo, and sup- 
ported by UAR and Communist delegates, the Solidarity group con- 
tacted African nationalists from areas still under colonial control or 
local white minority domination, offered scholarships and/or exile in 
Cairo, and discussed the possibility of arms from Eastern Europe. Since 
the cooling of relations between Moscow and Cairo, linked to Egyptian 
fears of a Communist take-over in Iraq, it would appear that elements 
in the Solidarity organization supporting a strictly independent as dis- 
tinct from a fellow-traveling Afro-Asian neutralism have gained some 
ground. 
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Such a tendency toward real, not Communist front, neutralism has 
been most noticeable in Cairo’s separate Afro-Asian Organization for 
Economic Co-operation. Founded by the Economic Conference for 
Afro-Asian Countries at Cairo, December 8-11, 1958, the latter is also 
a nongovernmental organization, based in this case upon national 
chambers of commerce and dedicated toa two continent approach to 
economic collaboration.* Concerned with studying and promoting 
means for economic co-operation and not with political agitation, it has 
been less subject to manipulation by Communist elements. In fact, the 
Soviet Union has been excluded from membership, as at Bandung, on 
the basis of its essentially European identity. 


Accra 


Seated in his busy Cairo office, Time magazine on his desk, Mursi 
Saad el-Din complained in a mid-1959 interview that Prime Minister 
Nkrumah of Ghana, the late George Padmore, Nkrumah’s advisor 
for Pan-African affairs,” and Kenya’s Tom Mboya had tried to freeze 
the Afro-Asian Solidarity organization out of the All African Peoples 
Conference at Accra. Resentful of conference chairman Mboya’s open 
efforts to dissociate the All African Peoples Conference from the 
Afro-Asian group, the young Egyptian denounced African separatism, 
that is the idea that the political emancipation and unity of Africa 
should be sought within the limited framework of Black Africa. Thus, 


he went on, the Solidarity group has adopted a policy designed to force 
a de facto association between the Afro-Asian and All African organi- 
zations by printing material from the Accra Conference, by celebrating 
the latter's African Freedom Day (April 15th) as well as its own Quit 
Africa Day (December 1st), and in general, by rendering publicity 
services which cannot be rejected. 

Accra and Cairo would appear to represent basically different 
approaches to African unity. Pan-Africanists in the burgeoning West 
Coast capital of Ghana and elsewhere in Black Africa look askance at 
any ties which might subordinate Africans to Arab and Communist 
power centered in the Middle East or Asia. They are dedicated to the 
principle of “Africa for the Africans.” 
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Following the December 1958 Accra Conference, a Permanent 
Secretariat of the All African Peoples Conference was established in 
Accra, with a young Ghanaian official, S. Paintsil, as acting administra- 
tive secretary. Already a local group with official blessings had begun 
publishing a monthly pulp magazine, the Pan-African Age, promoting 
Pan-African unity. Soon after independence in March, 1957, Prime 
Minister Nkrumah had begun to turn the capital of the first European 
colony south of the Sahara to gain its sovereignty into a center of Pan- 
African activity, Accra was the scene of the first Conference of Inde- 
pendent African States in April, 1958. By 1959, Accra had be- 
come an asylum and symbol for African nationalists and Prime Min- 
ister Nkrumah had become well known as champion and available 
leader for a future Pan-African or West African federation. 

Arriving for conferences or exile activity, representatives from 
countries such as Nyasaland, Northern Rhodesia, and the Union of 
South Africa have revelled in the “Freedom” of Accra. Their delight 
has ranged from the luxury of their rooms in the modern state-run Am- 
bassador Hotel to the bustling self-assurance of the African governed 
society about them. 


Conakry 


A new contender for recognition as a center of continental di- 
plomacy, like Accra focused essentially on Africa but unlike Accra not 
exposed to the conditioning of English law, pragmatism, and under- 
statement, Conakry has risen as a complementary and in some ways rival 
West Coast center of Pan-Africanism. Both cities may be considered 
complementary to the extent that they are capitals of two countries 
linked in a diplomatic union (Ghana-Guinea Union, 1958), one of 
English and the other of French-speaking Africa. The charismatic 
young president of Guinea, Sékou Touré, may be viewed along with 
Prime Minister Nkrumah as aspiring to a major role within the move- 
ment for African unity. In addition to possibly conflicting ambitions, 
there are other reasons for a certain Accra-Conakry rivalry. The Pan- 
Africanism of English-speaking Africa (e.g., Accra) is related to an 
historic movement seeking a Negro-African renaissance within which 
Negro Americans such as W. E. B. DuBois have played an important 
role and within which contemporary Negro leaders, such as American 
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Congressman Charles C. Diggs, maintain an active, sympathetic interest. 
The Pan-Africanism of Conakry, on the other hand, is that of a more 
radical French educated and Marxist influenced elite whose capital has 
become the scene of intense Communist Bloc diplomatic and trading 
activity. In general, although Ghana and Guinea are allied in a Union, 
their differing English and French colonial backgrounds and economic 
commitments—Ghana is in the sterling zone whereas Guinea's trade is 
increasingly oriented toward Eastern Europe—tend to project their 
capitals into separate roles as centers of Pan-African activities. 


Since Guinea opted for independence by rejecting the de Gaulle 
constitution overwhelmingly in the referendum of September, 1958, it 
has become the voice of those African nationalists in West and Equa- 
torial Africa who oppose continued membership as autonomous or 
independent associates of France within the French community. With 
the slogan, ‘“We prefer liberty in poverty to riches in slavery,’ Conakry, 
the small, rainy capital of the Republic of Guinea has become a refuge, 
headquarters, and symbolic support for nationalist groups throughout 
French-speaking Africa. In 1959, the nationalist trade union move- 
ment, Union Générale des Travailleurs d’ Afrique Noire (UGTAN) 
moved its headquarters from Dakar to Conakry; exiled Cameroonian 
nationalists; shifted much of their activity from Cairo to Conakry; and 
dissident nationalist leaders from Bamako to Brazzaville increasingly 
looked to Conakry for leadership. 

Just as Cairo has been a major headquarters for North Africa’s 
Algerian National Liberation Front, Conakry is becoming the haven 
of rebellious exiles from neighboring Portuguese Guinea and the Ivory 
Coast, which is governed by the veteran pro-French leader, Félix 
Houphouet-Boigny. The possibility that Conakry will become the 
operational capital for “liberation movements’ in Portuguese and 
French-speaking Africa has been increased by the establishment there 
of such organizations as the Comité National pour la Libération de la 
Céte d’Ivoire (CNLCI). In June, 1959, the enemies of Houphouet- 
Boigny and his policy of close ties with France as opposed to African 
independence and federation announced their intention to liberate the 
Ivory Coast from its ‘colonial and fascist regime.” They ominously 


asked for outside pressure to force the Abidjan government to stop vio- 
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lating the Declaration of Human Rights so that the people of the Ivory 
Coast might be spared the bloodshed which the policy of the Houphouet 
regime was rendering inevitable.* Some observers speculated that the 
CNCLI might try one day to organize a maquis in the thick Ivory 
Coast forests in an attempt to overthrow the Houphouet government. 

The decision of Sékou Touré and Kwame Nkrumah to join Li- 
beria’s pro-Western President W. V. S. Tubman at Sanniquellie in July, 
1959, in subscribing to a project for the erection of a loose, functional 
association of African states, a Community of Independent African 
States, offered the prospect of a certain co-ordination of the Pan-Afri- 
canism of Accra, Conakry—and Monrovia—possibly in competition 
with the Afro-Asianism of Cairo. Such a prospect, however, did not pre- 
vent Conakry from agreeing to host a conference sponsored by the Afro- 
Asian Solidarity organization in April, 1960. 

One thing appeared certain: As the magnetic concepts of national 
liberation and African unity galvanized support all over Africa, Cairo, 
Accra, and Conakry would command increasing world attention as pro- 
motional centers for regional, continental, and intercontinental politi- 
cal and economic co-operation. 
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THE FEDERATION OF MALI 


MERCER COOK 


One year ago Mali was but the name of a West African empire 
that flourished from the eleventh to the seventeenth century. Legends 
had been built around its traditional rulers, the Keita dynasty. Con- 
temporaries had described its fabulous wealth, its civilization, its love 
of justice, and the law-abiding nature of its people. In the words of 
a sixteenth century visitor, the inhabitants of Mali were “the most 
civilized, the most intelligent, and the most respected of all the Blacks.” 
(For information on the old Mali, see Notes Africaines, Institut Fran- 
gais d'Afrique Noire, April & July 1959.) 

On January 17, 1959, several of the lineal and spiritual descend- 
ants of those early Malians decided to create a federation that might 
unify the States of the former French West Africa and lead them to 
independence within the framework of the French Community. To 
prove the depth of their roots and the loftiness of their aspirations, they 
selected the name MALI. They adopted a Constitution which observes 
the democratic principle of the separation of powers. They chose 
French as their official language and Dakar as their capital. With 
“One People, One Aim, One Faith,” as their motto, they affirmed in 
the Preamble of the Constitution their ‘‘fidelity to the principle of the 
equality and solidarity of all the African people,” and their “‘condemna- 
tion of all racism.’’ They designed a flag of green, gold, and red, with 
the figure of a black man whose arms are “raised heavenward.” 


Undeterred by the hostility of a large segment of the French press 
and the early defection of certain African States whose leaders had 
pledged allegiance to the young Federation, Sudan (Soudan Frangais) 
and Senegal pushed ahead with its plans. A sweeping victory at the 
polls last March assured the Federalists of every seat in the legislature, 
thus convincing the political leaders that the people were with them. 
In fact, a kind of Mali mystique began to inspire the Senegalese and 
Sudanese masses, as the green, gold, and red became increasingly evi- 
dent even in the attire of Mali’s citizens. Numerous steps were taken 
to cement Mali’s unity, to forge “l’ame malienne.” For example, 
cabinet posts were distributed more or less equally among Senegalese 
and Sudanese. At the same time, recognizing the importance of sound 
economic planning, Senegal invited Father Lebret, of Economie et Hu- 
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manisme, to make invento1y of the country’s assets and potentialities. 
“The merit of Father Lebret’s group,” said Senghor, ‘‘is that he is 
motivated by an ‘open socialism’ very similar to our own conception.” 
By July 1, 1959, when he welcomed the delegates to the Constitutive 
Congress of the Party of African Federation (PFA), Senghor could 
say: ‘Thanks to God, thanks also to the realism of its leaders... 
Mali has been able to avoid the pitfalls and overcome the initial ob- 
stacles. Mali is now recognized as a Federal State. It has even signed 
its first technical agreement—an agreement concerning the judiciary— 
with France.’”* 


It should also be noted that Malt enjoyed certain advantages. In 
the same report to the PFA, Senghor declared: 

We have made a good start in Mali by uniting populations 

whose natural characteristics—climate, soil and blood, lan- 

guage and customs, art and literature—are similar. Senegal 

and Sudan constitute, moreover, a rather homogeneous and 

relatively rich economic ensemble. In the old French West 

Africa, these two territories alone furnished almost half the 

revenue of the group. With the best harbor [Dakar], the 

most powerful industrial setup, and a market of 6 million 
consumers, we have important advantages. I note, in pass- 

ing, that many African government employees and _techni- 

cians in our upper cadres are not originally from Mali. Thus, 

the freedom enjoyed here represents still another advantage.’ 
Only a few months earlier, the Ivory Coast had been the scene of at- 
tacks on immigrants from Dahomey and Togoland. 

This list of Mali’s assets was by no means exhaustive. As a step 
in the direction of African unity and independence, the Federation was 
obviously in tune with the times and likely to attract support both at 
home and elsewhere on the Continent. Moreover, in all probability, 
Metropolitan France would eventually welcome the opportunity to 
avoid a repetition of her unhappy experiences in Algeria and Guinea. 
Equally important, perhaps, was the existence of a group of highly 
competent leaders in Mali, such as Modibe Keita (Prime Minister of 
Sudan, President of Mali), economist Mamadou Dia (President of 
Senegal, Vice President of Mali), and Léopold Sédar Senghor (Presi- 
dent of the PIA and of Mali’s Federal Assembly). In addition, Sene- 
gal had achieved its internal unity with the merger of the two largest 
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political parties: those of Senghor and Lamine Gueye (Mayor of 
Dakar, Vice President of Senegalese legislature), while Modibo Keita 
was undisputed political leader of Sudan. We need hardly mention 
the fact that Dakar had long been the educational center of French 
West Africa, with the Ecole William Ponty, which had trained six of 
the eight ministers in Mali’s Cabinet,* the lycée Van Vollenhoven, and 
the technical lycée Delafosse. (The recently inaugurated University 
of Dakar, the only university in French-speaking West Africa, should 
further increase Dakar'’s intellectual prestige.) Politically and cultural- 
ly the Senegalese capital was the traditional focal point of French- 
speaking Africa. 

These significant advantages might well have been nullified if a 
less astute and less influential statesman than de Gaulle had been 
President of the French Community. In late August it became known 
that Mali had decided, in accordance with Article 78 of the French 
Constitution, to request a transfer of powers. Thus, less than two 
months after the Constitutive Congress of the PFA, Mali was in effect 
opting for independence, the first step toward transforming the Com- 
munity into a “Commonwealth 4 /a frangaise,” as Senghor had sug- 
gested. Fireworks predicted for the September meeting of the Exec- 
utive Council of the Communauté failed to materialize. De Gaulle 
had doubtless realized that Mali represented the irresistible “wave of 
the future” in Africa, the last best hope for the survival of Franco- 
African amity. 

The scene then shifted to Dakar; the date was December 13, 1959. 
Two thousand people—diplomats, officials, journalists, and guests— 
crowded the boxes and gallery of Mali’s magnificent Federal Assembly 
which Senghor rightly called “this palace that will remain on African 
soil as one of the most authentic proofs of the French genius.” Seated 
in one loge were four of the most interested spectators: Prime Ministers 
Maga (Dahomey), Tsiranana (Madagascar), Moktar Ould Daddah 
(Mauretania), and the Abbé Fulbert Youlou (Congo). Houphouet- 
Boigny, the Ivory Coast leader, did not attend, but issued a statement 
attributing his absence to pressing business at home. On the floor of 
the Assembly, Mali’s legislators fidgeted at their desks, anxiously 
awaiting de Gaulle’s momentous announcement. Their feverish ex- 
pectation was visibly shared by the cabinet members seated on either 
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side of the platform. Scheduled to begin at eleven o'clock, the cere- 
mony did not start until forty-five minutes later. What had happened, 
the Senegalese on my left explained, was that the tremendous crowds 
lining the streets of Dakar had delayed the General, who had stopped 
here and there to acknowledge their enthusiastic cries of “Vive de 
Gaulle! Vive la France! Vive Mali!’ 


Finally Senghor and de Gaulle stepped onto the platform. After 
welcoming the President of France in the name of the Assembly and 
Government of Mali, Senghor took as his theme “reconnaissance et 

onfiance’’—gratitude for what de Gaulle had done for Africa, and 

confidence in his future policy. Quoting statements that the famous 
Frenchman had made in 1944 at Brazzaville, in his Memoirs, and as 
recently as November ro at a press conference, Senghor proved that, 
to be true to present realities, French tradition, and himself, de Gaulle 
would have to approve Mali’s independence aspirations: 

I have said all that to tell you, Mr. President, that if we in- 

tend to achieve our national independence, since you recog- 

nize its historical legitimacy, it is not against France, but with 

France, in a great Franco-African ensemble, by amicable and 

constitutional means. 

Then, putting down his manuscript and lifting his arms like the figure 
on the Mali flag, Senghor electrified his audience with this moving per- 
oration: 

For the success of this policy that is in line with the twentieth 

century, we pray that de Gaulle may long survive, so that 

Mali and France may live freely but fraternally united! 

The audience was still on its feet when the President of France 
took the floor. Only a mind reader could have detected where the 
applause for the African’s masterful presentation ended and where the 
welcome to the Frenchman began. At any rate, the outburst was 
spontaneous and prolonged. Speaking without notes, de Gaulle greeted 
the dignitaries present, noted that he was honored to address the As- 
sembly, and added that he had been deeply moved by President Seng- 
hor’s remarks. Then, after asking permission to ‘‘say a few things 
simply and frankly,’ he sat down and continued his address in a tone 


somewhat reminiscent of that used by the late FDR during his intimate 
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fireside chats. “Yes,” he began, ‘in a few days France, Mali, and the 
States that it comprises, will start negotiating to modify the status of 
their relationships. . . . In other words, this State of Mali is going to take 
on what is called independent status and what I prefer to call that of 
international sovereignty.” He reminded his listeners that this new 
status would entail responsibilities: the construction of a nation, con- 
tributions to progress in a technical era, co-operation with the freedom- 
loving nations of the world. To meet these new responsibilities, France 
offers Mali “her loyal and friendly assistance.’ Invoking their long 
association, which had resulted in their sharing the same language and 
the same ideal, he concluded: 


In this world where we are going to be side by side. . . let us 
remain each with the other. This is the best service we can 
render to ourselves and, in any event, this is the service that, 
in the final analysis, humanity requires of us. Long live 
Mali! Long live Senegal! Long live the Sudan! Long live 
France! 
Cheers drowned out the last part of his speech. Once again the audi- 
ence had been brought to its feet. Once again a rousing ovation that 
was to be repeated and even intensified two hours later when almost the 
entire population of Dakar hailed de Gaulle at the City Hall, where 
Mayor Lamine Gueye officiated. All the more impressed because of 
quite different “welcomes” in 1940 and 1958, de Gaulle declared: 
“What I have seen here today proves that we are on the right road.” 
The right road, leading to Mali’s independence or “international 
sovereignty,” has not yet been fully cleared. Possible roadblocks still 
lie ahead, for on January 18th negotiations begin to determine which 
powers are to be retained by France and which transferred to Mali. 
As a result of these discussions, it may be necessary to amend the French 
Constitution. Nevertheless, in the light of de Gaulle’s Dakar pro- 


nouncements, these obstacles seem temporary and hardly likely to 
serve as pretexts for detours. Already the repercussions of Mali’s new 
status have spread as far as Madagascar and the French Congo, with 
other African States weighing the advisability of following suit. As 
yet it is difficult to predict how many of these nations will join the new 
Federation. But, in view of Mali’s incredibly rapid emergence from 
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dream to reality, one should not lightly dismiss Senghor’s vision of 
“a single federation extending—why not?—from Dakar to Brazza- 
ville.”® At the moment, however, Mali’s leaders are concentrating on 
more immediate objectives. In his New Year's message, President 
Keita states: “Victory is now within your reach; Mali will be independ- 
ent within the coming weeks. ...Mocked and riducled only yesterday, 
Mali is today a respected partner of France. It is to you, men and 
women of Mali, that we owe this. France accepts our choice and wants 
to help us achieve it.” 
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LIBERIA'S ROLE IN A CHANGING WEST AFRICA 


HENRY B. COLE 


In the world of astronomy, it is extremely doubtful if there is any 
such thing as a black star. And even if there were, together with most 
stars, it must be illuminated by other sources of light to make it visible. 

The role that Liberia—the only Lone Star State in Africa for a 
century—has played and will continue to play is that of a moral and 
political luminary to the emerging Black Star States of Africa, and 
other African political entities. Without the existence of Liberia in 
the past century, African nationalism today might never have been. 
The Colonial Powers were the first to recognize this; hence they did all 
in their power to crush Liberia; to divide up her territories; to discredit 
her in the eyes of the world by vicious propaganda; to isolate her eco- 
nomically and to keep her continually nervous and jittery in a sort of 
“colonial cold war.’ I quote a section of a speech made by President 
Sekou Touré of the Republic of Guinea when a Liberian Delegation 
visited him in 1958: 

In the past, when only Liberia was independent, all colo- 
nial forces which struggled against the liberation of Africa, 
tried to discredit Liberia. They said it was more backward 
than the colonies themselves; and so they hoped they could 
delay the evolution of the African countries which still de- 
pended on the colonial system. The colonizing states had 
organized a big propaganda campaign to cut off Liberia from 

the African bloc, so that its example would not be able to in- 

fluence the African countries under colonial domination. But, 

if imperialism could legally divide us, they could never really 

modify the natural realities of our countries. The fact is 

that you, Mr. Fernandez, a special emissary of President Tub- 
man, were born in Guinea. Liberia has adopted you and 
trusted you with the high responsibility that you actually have 

and which honours you. If I were going out to take a walk 

with Mr. Cassell, I could say to everybody, ‘He is my elder 

brother coming from Kankan’; and everybody would believe 

me. There is a natural unity above our formal divisions, 

and above all the things that the colonising powers have 

created to divide us. 

Having succeeded in destroying the first African Republic of Gri- 
qua, and having forced the African Leaders to sell their country plot 
by plot to white settlers through economic and moral strangulation, the 
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Imperial Powers would have none of Liberia, when she appeared on 
the scene and showed that she wanted to succeed where Griqua failed. 
The fight for survival of the Liberian people has therefore been an 
epic struggle against preponderating odds. Hence, when Premier Nkru- 
mah came to Liberia in 1953 and declared “Liberia is the pioneer in 
the freedom movement among Africans,” he was merely restating an 
historical fact made possible by the blood, tears, and sweat of the 
Liberian people. Liberia, therefore, despite fluctuations as a source 
of political luminosity, has succeeded admirably in holding unflaggingly 
the torch of freedom and African capabilities, giving heart and hope to 
our less fortunate brethren of this continent. 

With the emergence, however, of so many new African States, 
Liberia’s role must change with the changing times. Undoubtedly, 
the policy of the Liberian Government has been and is still one of 
friendliness and co-operation with the States and peoples of this con- 
tinent. With regard to West Africa, in particular, government pol- 
icy has sought how best to extend our friendship and develop co- 
operation in as many fields as possible. That is why the Government 
of Liberia proposed an organization to be called the Associated States 
of Africa. And while this has not yet been finalized or implemented, 
its influence is growing yearly as its soundness becomes more evident 
with passing time. Six months after this idea was proclaimed the Gov- 
ernment of Sierra Leone, in a joint commique after the State Visit of 
President and Mrs. Tubman declared: 

We have much in common, but until communication 
between Liberia and Sierra Leone are much improved, it will 

not be easy for our people to know more of each other. The 

first endeavour of both our governments will be to improve 

communication between our countries—in particular by (1) 

constructing road links between the Sierra Leone and Liberian 

systems in the Kailahun Voinjama areas; (2) considering 
whether a road link in the south between Bo, Zimmi, and 

Monrovia would be feasible in the near future; (3) examin- 

ing the possibilities of increasing the frequencies of air ser- 

vice between Monrovia and Freetown; and (4) improving 

postal facilities. 


The Governments of Sierra Leone and Liberia recognize 
that there are many other spheres in which mutual co-opera- 
tion would be advantageous. As climatic and agricultural 
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conditions of the two territories are contiguous and similar, 
there would be every advantage in the field of agriculture 
in exchanging information on respective experiences and re- 
sults. In the field of public health, campaigns against en- 
demic disease which might be advantageously carried out on 
both sides of the border, will be discussed between the re- 
spective Governments on the principle that political frontiers 
will not be allowed to hamper control of diseases which are 
man’s enemies wherever he may live. Lastly, as an earnest 
indication of Sierra Leone’s goodwill towards our neighbor, 
Liberia, and in commemoration of the President’s visit, the 
Sierra Leone Government will offer each year a scholarship to 
a Liberian boy or girl tenable at Fourah Bay College. The 
Liberian Government would similarly offer each year a schol- 
arship to a Sierra Leonean girl or boy to attend the Univer- 
sity of Liberia. Both Governments hope that these simple 
measures of co-operation will develop into a larger program 
of good neighbourliness in many other fields, which will 
bring our Governments and our people into closer association. 
The exercise of sovereignty for so long a period, has prod iced a 


Liberian tradition and developed a distinctive Liberian persc nality. 
In Volume Two of his book, The Native Problem in Africa, Raymond 
Buell said that the Liberian had developed a certain “savoir faire” 
which is unique throughout the continent of Africa. Having h:ard a 
Frenchman explain what the idea “savoir-faire’’ can mean, I would 
rather disagree with Buell. But I would agree with one fact; namely, 
the very fact that the inhabitants of Liberia have been called upon to 
carry the full burden of government has developed in them certain 
qualities which have only just begun to show in some natives elsewhere, 
and political experience is not the least of them. This has been proved 
often and again in recent times. When Guinea offered to forego 
part of her sovereignty in 1958 to achieve a West African Federation, 
and when Ghana proposed her United States of West Africa, Liberian 
statesmen demurred. The proposals were both hasty and far-reaching. 
The Liberian Government, after careful thought, proposed in January 
1959 an organization to be called the Associated States of Africa. In 
May 1959, the Ghana-Guinea Union retraced its steps and adopted 
in principle the ideas propagated by Liberia five. months earlier. 

I am not, however, suggesting that Liberia will be the pace-maker 
in West Africa simply because of her priority in independence. On the 
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contrary, Liberia is being joined by territories of vast areas and huge 
populations whose resources, connections, and material development 
weigh heavily in their favour in the race for West Africa leadership. 
What I wish to emphasize, however, is that there have been countries 
in the world of vaster areas, riches, and populations, which during the 
last century have disappeared among the comity of nations, while Li- 
beria has survived. The power to survive all danger is, therefore, a 
severe test of statesmanship. We have set the example and pace of 
dogged preservance despite our fluctuations of fortune. Our chief 
role consequently is to assist the new African States by precept and ex- 
ample not to allow the excesses of liberty to hew pitfalls in our future 
pathways or undo the foundations essential to our goal of a united, 
strong, and powerful Africa. The greater part of Liberian diplomacy 
has been devoted to survival in a period which saw scores of more 
powerful countries lose their sovereignty. In this era of liberal 
thought, it may seem certain to the unwary that nothing can dampen 
African Nationalism or prevent the emergence of more and more Afri- 
can States or stand in the way of a wider African unity. This is a most 
dangerous assumption, the consequences of which could be most fatal 
to budding nations. And it is here I must sound my loudest warning: 
that history and experience have shown that nations do perish as easily 
by the follies of their leaders as well as by the false assumption of their 
people. The forces at work against African nationalism are still tre- 
mendous. If anything, the forces have been intensified instead of 
being minimized. To discount them is to commit the grievous error 
of a commander who goes to battle underestimating the forces of his 
opponent. 


There is a tendency with some new African States to flirt with the 
foes of democracy in the hope of temporary political or economic gains. 
It is our duty as a more experienced African State not to sit idly with- 
out warning our friends. President Tubman in his major Foreign Pol- 
icy Statement in March 1956, warned that it should be the natural de- 
sire and determination of all nations to remain free to exercise their 
sovereignty without outside interference or intimidation: 

We feel that at no time and on no issue should the con- 


duct of any free nation be such as to create the remotest im- 
pression that selfish political or economic advantages are the 
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principle motives for supporting the cause of freedom. Each 
nation aligned on the side of the free world must, if it is truly 
realistic, understand than any infantile flirtation with the 
powerful and implacable foes of democracy and freedom for 
temporary gains may involve a price fatal to its own inde- 
pendence and very existence; and that embracing the foes of 
democracy to its bosom may mean crushing forever its own 
religious freedom and the individual liberty of the people. 

Liberian leadership must also be committed to the charge of em- 
phasizing to our new African Sister States that statehood in the twentieth 
century is more than a matter of independence. Today, this includes 
the recognition of the obligations of interdependence. For us in this 
part of the world our policy must be of long-term nature towards in- 
creasing associations and co-operation of African States. Plans for this 
must neither be hasty nor subject to any political expedience of doubt- 
ful nature, or even of short-term gains, which might appear alluring at 
first sight. The tasks ahead in this regard are tremendous and the 
problems posed are stupendous. To take a few: Recently, riots in 
Abidjan forced the expulsion of a large number of Togolanders; 
Ghana has been deporting 2 number of Nigerians and Guineans; Sierra 
Leone deported recently thousands of Guineans. How are we to re- 
concile the question of a common African citizenship which presup- 
poses free movement of persons and goods, in the light of these local 
deportations? How are we to prevent tribal resentments which may 
lead to internecine wars, if one tribe, more virile than another, decides 
to “flood” another area under such freedom of movement ? 

Another matter which Liberian experience must guard against 
is the tendency by selfish colonial interests to play up one African per- 
sonality against another, in order to create rivalry and animosity among 
Africans. The principle of ‘divide and rule’ can come in many forms. 
But Liberia looked on in patience as this was tried out recently in West 
Africa, knowing well that sooner or later disillusionment was bound to 
shatter the vanity of those who were the tools. 

Our earnest desire is that out of the meetings of the leaders of 
African independent States in Liberia in July and August 1959, enough 
wisdom will prevail in analysing and working out solutions to our com- 
mon problems, so that we may give to Europe and the world a worth- 
while example in leadership and international co-operation 
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AFRICAN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT: 
ADVANCED TECHNOLOGY AND THE 
STAGES OF GROWTH 
ARNOLD RIVKIN 


There can be little doubt that an advanced technology is an es- 
sential if not indispensable factor in achieving and sustaining a rate of 
economic growth sufficient to provide for progressively higher stand- 
ards of living. In the African context the underlying problem is one 
of transferring advanced technologies originally developed in modern 
economies in a manner and at a rate which will enable Africa to absorb 
them. Although the limiting conditions on the transfer of technology 
from one culture to another would seem self-evident, failure to take 
account of the limitations on African absorptive capacity for new 
technology has been an important factor contributing to the failure 
of some of the more ambitious post-World War II development schemes 
in Sub-Sahara Africa. 

Perhaps the classic case is the East African groundnut scheme.’ 
“Highly mechanised agricultural methods” were applied to a large area 
in Tanganyika without adequate knowledge or experimentation to as- 
certain the conditions to be dealt with or the suitability of the proposed 
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massive application of mechanized farming techniques and equipment 
to tropical Africa. The result was a dismal failure and the project was 
abandoned. Professor S. H. Frankel, who served on the Working 
Party which assessed the project and recommended its abandonment, 
concluded an essay on the groundnut scheme as follows: 
To sum up, I would say that the scheme was, in the first in- 
stance, nothing more than an over-large land-clearing opera- 
tion. It failed to allow for the long period of time which 
would elapse before knowledge and experience would in- 
dicate the most suitable scale and type of organization for 
economic production in the proposed regions. It took for 
granted that once the land had been cleared, successful agri- 
culture could be immediately established by large-scale me- 
chanization. But nobody yet knows the scale or system of 
farming which can economically replace the primitive native 
efforts in these regions.* {Emphasis supplied. } 
In making the same point, the World Bank economic survey mission 
to Nigeria stressed the empirical knowledge of the African cultivator 
of the plants and ecology of his area and his distrust of foreign inno- 
vations which disregard this store of knowledge and experience.’ 
The need for improved and advanced technology in Africa is un- 
deniable. It is the approach to meeting that need which requires ex- 
amination. In part, technology properly adapted may be transferred 
from outside sources; in part, innovations in applying existing tech- 
niques based on local conditions must be developed; and in part, new 
experimentation in the African context must be undertaken. In the 
words of the East Africa Royal Commission Report: 


Our review of the region has given us a general impression of 
the wide-spread limitations and dangers of leaving present 
usage to evolve on its own and has left us in no doubt of the 
paramount importance, in all three territories, of determining 
and carrying out a policy to establish better alternatives. The 
scene confronting such a task is a confusing mixture of techni- 
cal needs, human adjustments, and alternatives such as free- 
hold or leasehold and individual or communal tenure, the 
appropriateness of which may vary in different circum- 
stances.* 


Defining the role of science and technology and incorporating 
them beneficially into their own cultural and economic processes poses 
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a challenging problem for all societies. For the reawakening and emer- 
gent societies, which must come to terms with the science and technology 
of the twentieth century almost without warning or preparation, that 
problem has immediately critical dimensions. Speaking for India, 
Prime Minister Nehru recently said: 

Indeed it has become inevitable for us to fit with the 
modern world of science and technology and it will be dan- 
gerous for us to imagine we can live apart from it. It would 
be equally dangerous for us to think that we should accept 
technology without those basic values which are the essence 
of civilized man....° 

His words might have been as accurately directed to the new nations 
of Africa. The dangers perceived by Nehru for India are equally 
dangers for any underdeveloped area of the world. Underdeveloped 
countries making their entry on the world scene after centuries of sub- 
sistence-level existence, and frequently generations of colonial status, 
are under a compulsion, or at least feel themselves to be, to compress 
within the brief span of the generation now in power the cumulative 
economic growth achievements of advanced industrial societies. This 
overriding emphasis on rapidity of growth almost inevitably tempts 
leadership to turn to authoritarian techniques—or at least to keep them 
always in mind as a very possible alternative to the apparently slower 
methods of the Western democracies. The rationale of political leader- 
ship in many underdeveloped areas is eloquently characterized by a 
leading spokesman for the new Africa, Prime Minister Nkrumah in 
his autobiography: 

One... freedom is gained, a greater task comes into 
view. All dependent territories are backward in education, 
in agriculture, and in industry. The economic independence 
that should follow and maintain political independence de- 
mands every effort from the people, a total mobilization of 
brain and manpower resources. What other countries have 
taken three hundred years or more to achieve, a once depend. 
ent territory must try to accomplish in a generation if it is te 
survive. Unless it is, as it were, jet-propelled’, it will lag he 
hind and thus risk everything for which it has fought. 


Capitalism is too complicated a system for a newly inde- 
pendent nation. Hence the need for a socialistic society 
But even a system based on social justice and a democratic 
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constitution may need backing up, during the period follow- 

ing independence, by emergency measures of a totalitarian 

kind. Without discipline true freedom can not survive.® 

{Emphasis supplied. } 

The choice of the figure of speech “jet-propelled’’ in Nkrumah’s vivid 
statement of the urgency of economic development incidentally serves 
to illustrate the hold that scientific achievement and advanced tech- 
nology have on the minds of the leadership of the transitional societies 
searching for a suitable route to development. 

Leaders in the underdeveloped areas in Africa as elsewhere are 
acutely aware that at this stage in their growth their countries must 
seek the transfer of scientific and technological skills from the outside. 
They may not now be as willing to grant the equally significant fact 
that the political container in which the transfer is made can be as im- 
portant and have as lasting an impact as the contents of the container; 
that the source of the technology, the auspices under which it is trans- 
ferred, the vehicle for the transfer, and finally, the purpose for which 
it is transferred can 7m toto become a decisive factor in determining the 
end product, i.e., the type and shape of society to be evolved in the 
transitional countries of the underdeveloped world. The nations of 
the outside world, however, have already incorporated this latter fact in 
their policies toward the underdeveloped countries; and it is a funda- 
mental consideration at the present stage of international political 
struggle. In the export of technology for the economic development 
of underdeveloped areas of the globe, the communist world is directly 
and persistently competing with the free world. Thus science and 
technology are integral parts of the equipment and paraphernalia of 
authoritarian economic development models now competing with West- 
ern models for favor throughout the underdeveloped areas. Com- 
munism holds up the Soviet and Chinese economic growth models as 
answers to the pressure on African leaders to show dramatic results 
over the short-range future; and recent Soviet scientific accomplish- 
ments in outer-space exploration add to the already dramatic image 
of the Soviet development model as a worker of miracles. 


The long-range implications of successful efforts to export com- 
munist methods to the underdeveloped areas in Africa are clear. Once 


committed to authoritarian techniques of development planning and 
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inducing growth, underdeveloped countries would have a hard time 
severing the knot which would tie them to communist planning con- 
cepts, technology, trade, and aid. Not only would this state of affairs 
tend to compromise the independence and sovereignty so cherished by 
the newly independent African states, it would also adversely affect 
the world environment for all states practicing democratic ways of life 
and adhering to free institutions. The obverse side of the risk of re- 
course to authoritarian development methods by the African nations 
is the dramatic opportunity for the free world to promote the selection 
of a Western development model with democratic techniques and free 
institutions. 

This paper, then, is concerned with the basic problem areas of 
African economic development and with the role advanced free world 
technology could play in ensuring the freedom and independence of the 
African states and raising the standards of living of their inhabitants. 
Our fundamental premise is that such development is per se in the free 
world’s interest.’ 


Four Basic Problem Areas 
Agriculture 


Agriculture is the single most important sector of most Sub-Saharan 
economies. Even where the economies are undergoing change with the 
development of mining and the promise of development of metallurgi- 
cal industries where there is a hydroelectric potential, agriculture is 
likely to remain a key factor for some time to come. The limited pur- 
pose here is to identify and analyze selected problems of the agricultural 
sectors—market and subsistence—which are of significance and which 
appear prima facie to be susceptible to amelioration or solution by 
technological innovations. 

Export markets. In West Africa in 1957 principal agricultural 
exports accounted for 64% of the total value of exports of Ghana, 
79% of the total value of exports of the French Cameroons, and 86% 
of the total value of exports of French West Africa. In French Equa- 
torial Africa in 1957 principal agricultural commodities accounted for 
407% of the value of the total exports of the area. These formidable 
agricultural exports find their counterpart in East Africa, where in the 
same year agriculture accounted for 84% of the total value of exports 
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of Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganyika. In the Eastern Horn, agriculture 
accounted in 1957 for 91% of the total value of exports of the Sudan, 
64% of the total value of exports of Italian Somaliland, and 86% of 
the total value of exports of the Federation of Ethiopia and Eritrea. 
In Portuguese Africa in 1957, principal agricultural products accounted 
for 64% of the total value of exports of Angola and 79% of that of 
Mozambique. Even in the mineral-wealthy belt of Central Africa, in 
1957 agriculture accounted for 38% of the total value of exports of the 
Belgian Congo and 24% of the total value of exports of the Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 

Obviously production for the export market has been a predomi- 
nant, and apparently in some African areas the exclusive, focus of the 
planning authorities concerned with economic development. There 
are many reasons for this emphasis. The export market affords the 
opportunities for earning the foreign exchange to import the industrial 
goods which will not be produced for some time locally and accumu- 
lating savings indispensable to financing internal economic develop- 
ment. Foreign exchange earnings which are accumulated by an African 
country or territory can serve the same purpose as external capital in- 
vestment with respect to financing economic growth. For example, 
Ghana’s foreign exchange surplus resulting from its profitable export 
of cocoa during the post-World War II period has provided reserves 
which totaled $520 million at the end of 1957. These reserves serve 
the twofold purpose of providing capital for financing investment in 
the public sector and also giving Ghana a credit rating which will 
strengthen borrowing potential.* 

The crucial significance of the export market for the agricultural 
economies of Africa ties them intimately into the world economy and 
makes them susceptible to fluctuations in world demand and prices for 
their primary products. The prevalent monocrop economies of Sub- 
Saharan Africa are particularly vulnerable to variations in external de- 
mand and shifts in world prices. The very lack of diversity—of width— 
in their export sectors means that a sharp break or one sustained over 
time in the demand or in prices for the one crop output can have an 
impact of catastrophic proportions. 

The long-staple cotton economy of the Sudan was just about over- 
whelmed by the “great depression” of the 1930's. A recent case study 
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concludes: 


... it 1s necessary to bear in mind that the revenue structure 

of the Central Government {of the Sudan} depended on the 

uncontrollable factor of the price of cotton; that the revenue 

was not easily adjustable to rapidly deteriorating conditions; 

that the reserves after the early years of the depression were 

dangerously low and that the Sudan Government was de- 

prived of normal compensatory measures which are readily 

available in an ‘investment economy.’ {Emphasis supplied. } 
The Sudan continues to be a monocrop economy and recently has once 
again been seriously afflicted by a change in the world market for 
cotton. The current Sudanese experience reveals still another weak- 
ness of the one crop economy. Intent on preserving the value of their 
one major asset, the tendency of the governmental authorities charged 
with marketing responsibilities is to react sluggishly to world market 
trends and adjust to their implications. In the Sudan the Gezira 
Cotton Board all but priced Sudanese cotton out of the market in 1957 
and thus contributed significantly to aggravating the already unfavor- 
able downward demand and price curve for cotton. The deepening 
Sudanese economic crisis has called for extraordinary action—an emer- 
gency loan from the former metropole, the United Kingdom, to a dis- 
tressed country in the transferable sterling area. 

Another classic example of the monocrop economy in Sub-Sahara 
Africa is Ghana. The Ghanaian economy is largely based on a single 
cash crop, cocoa. About three-fourths of Ghana's income from exports 
in recent years dertved from cocoa export. Cocoa prices have fluctuated 
widely since 1954, when they reached an average high of 58 cents per 
pound. Cocoa prices descended precipitously from this peak to an 
average price of about 30 cents per pound for 1957. The year 1958 was 
an erratic and uncertain cocoa year, with prices averaging about 44 cents 
per pound. Unlike the Sudanese experience, the Ghanaian case has 
been the happy one of windfall prices for a primary product due to a 


temporarily favorable external demand situation. The Ghanaian de- 
velopment program for the fiscal years 1952 to date has been almost 
entirely self-financed with the earnings from cocoa. The continuing 
downward trend in world prices for its major export crop has intro- 


duced a serious element of uncertainty into forward development plan- 
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ning. The fact that substantial reserves built up during the ‘windfall 
period” are now being eaten into engenders additional uneasiness. 
There are significant risks involved if a cutback on the scale and pace 
of development is necessitated, or even if it is felt necessary to tread 
water and hold the line at present levels of development. Failure to 
augment the GNP, let alone a fall in the level of the GNP, in any one 
year, in a growth sense, is an irretrievable loss. A loss of momentum 
in economic growth although somewhat less tangible, could be even 
more serious in its consequences. An underdeveloped economy, with- 
out reserves of strength to fall back upon, without resource mobility, 
and without all of the fiscal and monetary devices of a more mature 
market economy, can be severely hurt by a loss of momentum in its 
growth processes. 

Thus sharp variations in export income, particularly in one crop 
economies, introduce a serious element of uncertainty into the econ- 
omies. Peaks and valleys in demand and price affect the accumulation 
of resources available to finance national development plans, make 
forward planning hazardous, and distort the pattern and level of eco- 
nomic activity in both the public and private sectors of the economies. 
In the case of independent countries, the effects may be more severe. 
Without a metropole to look to for assistance in financing long-term 
development programs or for aid in balance of payments difficulties, 
the credit rating of the state may be compromised in such a way as to 
make it difficult to raise funds from external sources. Although in 
many areas of Africa the impact of world price fluctuations is cushioned 
by the operations of marketing boards and stabilization funds which 
seek to insulate the producer from the vagaries of external forces, the 
over-all position of the economies is still vulnerable. Windfall prices 
augment reserves; depression prices deplete them. In those areas 
without marketing and stablizing devices the impact is not only on the 
over-all position of the economies but also directly on the individual 
producers. 

The importance of the African export market and its present sub- 
stantial dependence on monocrop and near monocrop economies em- 
phasizes what is probably the most urgent single common problem of 
the African countries and territories—that of diversifying their econ- 
omies, starting with the major sector of most of their economies, the 
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agriculture sector. Lessening the dependence on one or two crops not 
only spreads the risks of external market fluctuations over a range of 
primary products; it also provides a hedge against crop failures arising 
from natural calamities. In the first instance, any solution would in- 
volve decisions of resource allocation. It would also involve technical 
questions with respect to the agricultural potential of the area (soil, 
climate, water) and the type of crop, the cultivation, and the system of 
agriculture appropriate to local natural and social conditions of the 
area. In combination, the complex of problems of human, plant, and 
animal ecology involved in transforming a traditional system of farming 
into a modern diversified and balanced system would require a program 
of extensive and integrated technological experimentation and innova- 
tion. In fact: 

.. the subject matter [ African agriculture} is so complex that 

no modern combination of agricultural research stations and 

agricultural schools has so far come near devising any better 

system of agriculture, let alone a better method of education 

towards such a system."° 

Internal markets. Closely related to the problem of diversifica- 
tion of the African agricultural economy as pointed up by export market 
requirements are the many problems of diversification, extension, and 
planning of agriculture in terms of internal market needs. Of basic 
importance here is the fact that the development of internal mar- 
kets has been generally neglected, their importance having been ob- 
scured by concentration on export markets with their more directly 
visible contribution to national income. Yet the development of in- 
ternal markets, particularly in locally produced foodstuffs, has be- 
come increasingly necessary for a number of reasons. First and fore- 
most is the existing dietary standards of the Africans. The health 
and economic justification for improving the prevailing very low stand- 
ards would appear self-evident; but only modest efforts have been 
made in that direction. There seems to be little question that one of 
the prerequisites for improving the labor performance of skilled and 
unskilled workers ts to improve their basic diet. The growth of urban 
centers and the likely increase in the trend towards urbanization un- 


doubtedly will require that increased supply of foodstuffs be available 


for purchase. This need for increased supplies of foods on the inter- 
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nal market will be reinforced by the steadily expanding effort to stabi- 
lize African labor forces, both in urban areas and on the mines; for 
stabalized labor forces inevitably mean that the African who becomes 
committed to the money economy will cut his ties with subsistence 
agriculture. His role as a part-time agricultural producer will eventually 
disappear, and he will become a consumer of foodstuffs to be purchased 
in the local market. 

In addition to the ex/s/ing pressures for increased voluine and 
variety in the production of foodstuf{s for the internal market arising 
from the growing recognition of the need for improved diets for Afri- 
cans and the increasing demands of burgeoning urban centers, there are 
likely to be new pressures building up for expanding the cultivation of 
foodstuffs for the local market. It is reasonable to expect that with 
the growth of cash cropping for the export market cultivators engaged 
in production for the export sector will start to rely more and more on 
foodstuffs produced by farmers specializing in such agricultural pro- 
duction for at least some part of their needs, and less and less on their 
own cultivation of all their food needs. ‘Thus increasing cultivation of 
cash crops for the export market is likely to result in a growing trend 
toward differentiation in production patterns in the agricultural sector. 

If secondary industry is to have any chance to evolve on an eco- 
nomic basis, then there is a need for widening and deepening the Afri- 
can market for its output. One way of achieving this is to expand the 
earnings of the African farmer so that he has the additional purchasing 
power which will enable him to increase his consumption of manu- 
factured goods. Cash cropping for export is one way of increasing the 
farmer’s income. Production or cash cropping for internal markets 1s 
certainly another way and, in a sense, an easier and quicker way. Pro- 
duction for the local market from the individual farmer's point of view 
could be accomplished without the necessity of going through middle- 
men and marketing boards and conforming to export market standards. 
The development of secondary industry is also likely to create a de- 
mand for agricultural commodities other than foodstuffs for use in 
fabricating manufactured goods; e.g., cotton, tobacco, and grains. 
Hence, in a growing economy increasing differentiation in production 


functions, including agricultural production, is likely to prove most eco- 
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nomical and over time to result in cultivators concentrating on produc- 
tion of commodities for the export market or for the internal market. 

It is also likely that as a concomitant of the growth of balanced 
agriculture and as part of the process of differentiation, animal hus- 
bandry for the internal market economy will grow. The Republic of 
Chad and Madagascar have expanded considerably their livestock pro- 
duction. There is similarly a growing interest in fisheries as a source 
of food for the internal market. Typical of the attention being paid 
to commercial fishing for local foodstuffs are the developments in 
Northern Rhodesia and the Federation of Mali. The need to improve 
and diversify agriculture for supplying the internal markets with food- 
stuffs would appear to be, if not an inevitable consequence, certainly 
a natural extension of diversifying and modernizing the export segment 
of the agricultural sector. Thus, technology from outside for develop- 
ment of agricultural production for internal consumption could be 
effectively related to externally supplied technical assistance for de- 
veloping agricultural production for the export market. 

Productivity. \mproved techniques and systems of cultivation to 
increase the yield per acre are central to expanding production in all 
underdeveloped economics in process of transforming subsistence agri- 
cultural production into market agricultural production. In Sub-Sahara 
Africa, unlike much of South Asia, there is also an incentive to increase 
the yield per man. For the most part Sub-Sahara Africa is not densely 
populated, a condition which in itself implies the lack of any surplus 
of agricultural labor and provides a motive for increasing per-man 
yields. Moreover, the development of trade and industry has already 
had the effect of drawing labor out of agriculture, making it even more 
important that those who remain on the land increase their productivity 
if over-all output is to increase pari passu with the growing demands 
of the market. There have been already incidents of falling agricultural 
production where laborers have left the land to work in industry of the 
mines; and in some areas of sparse population in order to combat fall- 
ing productions of foodstuffs, colonial authorities have imposed re- 
strictions on the movement of Africans off the land to mines and urban 
centers. Increased productivity per man per acre would appear a surer 
way to meet the situation than artificial and uneconomic restraints on 
the free flow of labor which are likely to be swept away at the advent 
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of internal self-government or independence, if not in the wake of eco- 
nomic growth. 


In seeking to achieve increased agricultural productivity it will be 
necessary to develop an agricultural system suitable to the varying con- 
ditions of the African areas and the many social and cultural patterns 
now in transition throughout Africa. This will present a series of 
challenging and important technical problems, which will require sys- 
tematic research, extensive experimentation, and technological trans- 
fers if African agriculture is to be made more productive. 

Mining 

The foregoing suggests that export economies based on one or two 
crops are exceedingly susceptible to external demand and price trends, 
and that diversification of the agricultural sector to produce a range of 
commodities would help dilute the risks inherent in a monocrop situa- 
tion. Development of an industrial sector is a complementary, and in 
terms of economic history, ultimately the most effective route to eco- 
nomic diversification. In the African context the discovery and ex- 
ploitation of mineral resources would appear to be the likeliest and 
fastest way to induce the development of an industrial sector. Produc- 
tion of minerals for the export markets would in the first instance act 
to diversify the trade pattern of an African area. In addition, mining 
frequently engenders the development of a processing industry to treat 
or reduce crude ores to intermediate stages, and later tends to encourage 
the development of manufacturing industry. It is noteworthy that the 
two most highly developed mineral-producing areas of Sub-Sahara 
Africa, the Belgian Congo and the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land, in addition to having the largest national incomes and the highest 
average annual rates of increase in national income over the last ten 
years, have the highest rates of capital formation in Sub-Sahara Africa. 
The rates of capital formation in the Congo in the years 1950, 1953, 
and 1956 were respectively 27%, 31%, and 31%; the rates of capital 
formation in the Federation in 1952, 1954, and 1956 were respectively 
39%, 30%, and 35%. There can be little question but that the de- 
velopment of mineral resources offers one of the fastest ways of induc- 
ing economic growth in Sub-Sahara Africa. Professor Frankel in his 


pioneer work on capital investment in Africa, drawing heavily on the 
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experience of the Union of South Africa, put it this way as early as 
1938: ‘Mining has been the touchstone of economic development in 
most of Africa, and the areas most advanced economically are those 
whose main activities rest on mineral exploitation.””™ 

Of particular relevance in the African context is the ability of min- 
ing ventures to attract outside private capital, a factor which could be of 
major importance in an area of the world where capital resources are 
severely limited, and which by and large has not generally been attrac- 
tive to foreign private investment. Sub-Sahara Africa certainly quali- 
fies as such an area. The two countries which have attracted the largest 
amounts of private investment are the Congo and the Federation. Con- 
sistently since 1950 total private investment in both territories—largely 
external or reinvestment of earnings arising from external investment— 
substantially exceeded public investment. And yet, notwithstanding the 
need for external resources and the attraction of mining projects for 
foreign private capital, the ‘‘metal and mineral resources of tropical 
Africa are even less developed than the agricultural potentialities, and 
their diversity and extent are only beginning to be known.”’ This 
statement is in part true of even the Belgian Congo. In a recent OEEC 
study based on information supplied by the European metropole the 
following conclusion is reached: “While the minerals of the higher 
areas to the east of the territory are exploited, the possible mineral 
wealth of the low-lying bulk of the territory has as yet been hardly 
explored.” 

In light of the importance of the mining sector to capital formation 
and the fact that vast areas of Sub-Sahara Africa still remain mineral- 
ogically unexplored, there is a tremendous incentive to facilitate and 
expedite such exploration. The African states face huge tasks in the 
way of topographical and geological surveying and mapping. Geo- 
logical surveys in Africa already have frequently turned up discoveries 
which could later be investigated for commercial possibilities or ex- 
ploited by private investors. In addition, geological mapping enables 
a selection to be made of promising areas for prospecting. Narrowing 
down the promising areas for investigation can act to spur private com- 
mercial exploration. In most instances, external technical assistance 
will be required to complete the task of surveying the vast areas of 
Africa which remain unmapped. There will be a need for assistance 
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in actually conducting topographical and geological surveys. The Afri- 
can terrain may well present novel geophysical and geological research 
problems. The rainforests, tropical jungles, and desert areas all pre- 
sent mapping problems. Aerial photography may be necessary in some 
of the more impenetrable areas before field work on the ground can be 
done efficiently. 

There will also be a need to train African personnel both to parti- 
cipate in the surveys and to carry on with follow-up detailed mapping 
and geological studies. For the long run, if the African societies are 
to be self-sustaining, there will be a need for trained geologists, geo- 
physicists, mining engineers, mining technicians, etc., for the public 
service to staff the essential regulatory and development operations of 
the local governments. Private enterprise will inevitably create an in- 
creasing need for skilled African personnel at almost every level in 
the mining industry. In fact, the unavailability of such personnel for 
technical positions is already an important problem in Africa. In 
independent African countries, foreign investors are hard pressed to 
find qualified African personnel for skilled or managerial posts. Never- 
theless, foreign investors are under increasing pressures to employ Afri- 
cans for these categories of jobs. Here, then, is another area of activity 
where the African states need a correlated program of external techni- 
cal assistance and training in technology for sustaining performance in 
a field vital to steady economic development. 


Transportation 


Lord Lugard’s dictum of nearly 40 years ago is more than ever 
apposite at this stage of African development: “The material develop- 
ment of Africa may be summed up in one word ‘transport’.’"** Out- 
side of mining ventures seeking outlets to the sea, Lord Lugard’s pre- 
scription has by and large been ignored. Until recent times the absence 
of a transportation grid into the interior served only to reinforce Afri- 
ca’s isolation from the rest of the world. With Africa’s growing 
involvement in the world economy and expanding dependence on 
export markets for its internal development, the possibility of isola- 
tion has disappeared; but the absence of an adequate transportation 
system has remained. This lack is beginning to act as a heavy drag 
on the rate of African economic growth. The need for adequate 
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transportation 1s common to all of the problems of economic develop- 
ment already considered. The primary development task for Africa 
of transforming the vast subsistence economies into market economies 
is being seriously handicapped by an inadequate transportation network. 
Fuller development of the vital export markets requires more and better 
transportation. Creation of an internal market system in most areas 
of Africa awaits the development of a transportation network. 

It also seems obvious that, with the growth of urban centers, 
stabilized labor, consumer purchasing power, and secondary industry, 
there must be a corresponding growth of transportation and communi- 
cation to connect the new centers and the interior, rural and urban. 
population, production and consumption. Yet at present the typical 
Sub-Saharan transportation system is essentially little more than spokes 
on a wheel radiating from the interior of the country to the coast with 
few junctures for cross-hauling from one spoke to another. There can 
be little doubt that further economic development in Sub-Sahara Afri- 
ca requires an expanding and more integrated series of transportation 
grids. In agricultural Africa, the overwhelming bulk of tropical Afri- 
ca increasingly linked to the world market, the mobility and added di- 
mension that an expanding transportation system would introduce may 
well prove to be the crucial factor to galvanize the transitional African 
economies into forward-moving market economies. In the minerally- 
developed areas of central Africa, the accessibility of outlying areas to 
industrial and commercial centers and of local production to internal 
markets could act to fuse the separate European export sector, the 
largely non-African commercial sector, and the African subsistence 
sector into an integrated economy. Adequate transportation appears 
essential to link these disparate sectors as a precondition to achieving 
an integrated economy. On a broader economic horizon, transporta- 
tion development is obviously a basic precondition to the achievement 
of regional and wider intra-African trade. For the present and some 
time to come, the Eurafrican trade pattern will of necessity predominate. 
It may always. But if another dimension is to be added to African 
trade, between and among African areas—much like the important 
trade flows between Southern Rhodesia and the Union of South 
Africa—a transportation grid crossing national borders and eventually 
crisscrossing regional and wider African areas will be indespensable. 
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Transportation also has an important and in some areas a vital 
role to play in achieving political cohesion and stability in the nascent 
African states. Many of them are historic accidents resulting from the 
clash of European ambitions in the late 1800's. The first division of 
Africa among the leading European powers in the 1890's and the se- 
cond division in the post-World War I period disregarded ethnic and 
tribal lines, economic factors, geographic and topographic features. 
Thus new states are not infrequently geographic expressions which 
signify the start of nation-building and, perhaps, nationalism, and not, 
as is all too loosely contended, the recognition and culmination of 
nationalist drives. A transportation grid uniting physically hetero- 
geneous tribal and land areas would be an invaluable aid in developing 
politically cohesive national states throughout tropical Africa. Certainly 
such cohesion is a prerequisite to political stability—and to an atmos- 
phere in which change could take place within an established political 
framework and not by clash of arms. It is axiomatic that economic 
growth is served by the development of a stable political structure and 
orderly political processes and that, in turn, economic development 
serves to strengthen new political institutions and processes. Thus an 
expanding transportation system would reinforce economic development 
through the unifying role it could play in bringing together diverse parts 
of new states or federation of states. This latter role assumes greater 
proportions in light of the many proposals for regional, interregional, 
and continental associations of states which are now sweeping across 
Africa. 


The central importance of transportation to African development 
sets up a twofold challenge for outside technology: first, for devising 
transportation grids suitable to African requirements and resources, and 
second, for developing vehicles appropriate to the transportation systems 
to be installed. To the extent that technological obstacles rather than 
capital shortages are the problem in railroad, water, and aerial trans- 
portation (including seaports and airports), this range of technical 
problems combines to create a challenge for external technical assist- 
ance. The major specific technical—as distinct from capital—trans- 
portation need for Sub-Sahara Africa is for new techniques and ma- 


terials for inexpensive road building suitable to the friable soil and ex- 
tremes of climate (heat and rain), and for designs for vehicles appro- 
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priate to both the natural conditions and the commercial needs of the 
area; 1.e., transportation of bulk commodities of low unit value over 
long intermediate distances. Development of inexpensive types of 
road construction for durable ‘‘feeder-roads’” and all-weather central 
arteries capable of being built with local labor with indigenous ma- 
terial would be nothing short of a boon to African development. Ex- 
perimentation and research with new materials and techniques would 
be required. Training of all grades of construction engineers and 
assistance in organizing adequate road maintenance departments would 
also be needed. On the vehicle side, there would be not only the need 
for designing vehicles to meet African conditions and requirements 
but also a growing need for training maintenance workers and organiz- 
ing service facilities across a nation. There is thus a clear need for 
external technical assistance in the transportation sector to go hand-in- 
hand with analagous assistance in the agricultural and mining sectors. 


Labor 


There is a diversity of opinions as to whether or not there is a 
shortage of labor in Sub-Sahara Africa. Lord Hailey in his discussion 
of ‘The Problems of Labour” declares: 

To the student of labour conditions in Africa one of the most 

insistent of the problems which present themselves is that of 

the shortage of manpower within reach of the major in- 

dustrial centres and the consequent wide prevalence of the 

system of ‘migrant’ labour.’ [Emphasis supplied] 
In a pioneer study of African manpower'® undertaken in 1944, the 
author’s conclusion is to the contrary: 

On the basis of these figures [a series of computations on 

available manpower and employment opportunities} it may 

be assumed that Africa possesses the manpower to meet all 

present requirements and will be able with wise planning to 

provide a labor force for new industries if they are of the 
proper type and suitably located. 


In all probability, at the present stage of African development there is 
not a shortage of manpower. There is, however, an anomalous situa- 
tion. A recent ILO study has estimated that as recent as 1955 wage 
earners represented respectively only 38%, 29%, 60%, and 56% of the 


potential wage-earning population of the most industrialized economies 
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of Sub-Sahara Africa, the Belgian Congo, Kenya, Northern Rhodesia, 
and Southern Rhodesia.‘ Nevertheless, a recent economic survey of 
the Congo declares that the number of Africans engaged in mining has 
fallen in recent years ‘owing to the application of mechanical methods 
to mining, a policy which has been dictated by the high cost and non- 
availability of labour.”'* [Emphasis supplied.} Thus, as one report 
puts it, “the anomaly remains: millions of people whose strength and 
capability are largely unused coexist with occasional acute labor short- 
ages.”""® 

The co-existence of large pools of unused manpower and pockets 
of acute labor shortages poses the African labor prblem in a nutshell— 
an inadequate supply of the available manpower has been drawn into 
employment on a permanent basis. The reasons are many aad, in 
general, beyond the scope of this paper. It is appropriate, however, 
to allude to those which relate to the need for developing agricultural 
production for the internal market, increasing agricultural productivity, 
and expanding transportation grids. In the first place, the policy of 
governments with respect to subsistence agriculture plays an important 
role in the availability of wage labor. If the policy is to maintain the 
forms of traditional rural life, or to maintain, at all costs, self-suffi- 
ciency in foodstuffs for internal consumption by protecting the sub- 
sistence economy from the pull of the monetized sector, then the supply 
of labor is definitely circumscribed. Belgian and Portuguese practices 
have for example, at various times aimed to protect the subsistence 
agricultural sector from further disruption by systems of strict control 
on the migration of Africans within or from the territories and by 
various requirements of compulsory cultivation. The inefficient agri- 
cultural practices of the traditional subsistence sector have imposed 
still another limitation on the supply of labor. The Congo offers a 
dramatic illustration: 

This concern [of a potential labor shortage} stemmed from 

the inefficient agricultural methods in use by the natives, 

as a result of which the agricultural population could pro- 

duce little more than enough to feed itself, and a continued 


exodus to the cities would eventually bring about a general 
food shortage in the urban centers.”° 


Looking outside of agriculture, it is apparent that the general inadequacy 
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of the transportation systems reinforces the continued isolation of 
much of the subsistence economy from the market economy. The result is 
a limitation both on the production of food for internal consump- 
tion and on cash crops for the export market. The first acts to re- 
strict the flow of labor to industry; the second acts to minimize the pres- 
sure of expanding agricultural income on industrial wage rates and 
other economic incentives needed to induce rural labor to enter industry 
and mining. Thus the rationale for expanding agricultural production 
for internal consumption, increasing over-ali agricultural productivity 
and improving transportation is strengthened by the interrelationship 
of these needs to develop an adequate labor force for mining and in- 
dustry. It follows that the requirement for external technical assist- 
ance in these fields is also correspondingly reinforced. 

In the labor context, moreover, the need for external technical 
assistance is further emphasized by the necessity of improving the pro- 
ductivity of the limited but growing force of labor available for in 
dustry, and especially by the need to develop settled or stabilized labor 
forces, which point to two types of technical assistance which are likely 
to be required on a mounting scale. First, there will be a need for 
technological assistance related to creating conditions of work ade- 
quate to induce a permanent commitment of African labor to the min- 
ing and industrial sectors. Technical assistance in all of the fields 
related to urban development would be involved—city planning, sani- 
tation, health, drinking water, education, urban transportation, and 
housing. Of all of these fields probably the most striking impact could 
be made by technological assistance in building and construction, with 
particular emphasis on housing. There is an acute requirement for ar- 
chitectural designs, building techniques, and efficient use of materials of 
local origin to produce structures capable of withstanding tropical condi- 
tion and also capable of being rapidly and inexpensively assembled or 
built. Second, there will be an increasing need for external assistance 
to train Africans to occupy positions ranging from engineers to main- 
tenance men. In short, there will be a need to educate and train the 
many categories of skilled and semiskilled labor that are prerequisite 
to an expanding economy. 

The training task is one of considerable magnitude. Until quite 


recently the colonial powers and private investors have made relatively 
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limited attempts to meet the Africans’ technical skill deficiencies by 
formal education or in-service training. The metropolitan countries 
have followed different policies, with Belgium at one end of the 
spectrum and Portugal at the other. Belgium has probably done most 
in the way of technical training; Portugal has probably done the least. 
Statistical and other data in the field of classification of skills are scarce 
or nonexistent in Africa; but such fragmentary information as exists 
suggests that the heavy preponderance of wage earners is unskilled, 
perhaps as high as 75-80 per cent in large parts of Africa. Technical 
assistance—including research and training—is needed on a large scale 
from external sources if labor is to be induced to enter the modern 
sectors of the economy on a permanent basis and if African labor is to 
break out of the vicious circle of low wages because of low productivity 
and low productivity because of low wages. Assistance in the develop- 
ment of increased skills and proficiency on the part of African labor 
would be a signal contribution to economic growth throughout tropical 
Africa. 


Later Stages of Growth 


In the preceding section we have identified four extensive prob- 
lem areas—agriculture, mining, transportation, and labour—selected for 
primary emphasis for two reasons. In the first place, they sum up for 
all of Sub-Sahara Africa the basic prerequisites for initiating and sus- 
taining the first stages of economic growth. Secondly, both because of 
their critical importance and because of their inherent nature, they re- 
present areas where external technological assistance can be most di- 
rectly and immediately useful. In a broad sense, therefore, they indi- 
cate, in the special context of this discussion, what might be called some 
first moves in the external assistance process. But they should not be 
taken either to imply that there is any fixed common pattern of growth 
for all of Sub-Sahara Africa or that they set limits to the present African 
needs for external technological assistance. 

Granting the importance of first-stage basic problem areas, it is as 
essential to note that differing natural resources, population factors, 


and development to date have already resulted in varied African eco- 
nomic settings for growth. Some African economies already are 
characterized by features which mark later stages of growth, and others 
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will come to them soon. Thus any broad view of the need for tech- 
nological assistance must look not only to basic first-stage areas but 
also to the development of secondary and processing industry and the 
remaining infrastructure of modern economies; i.e., the basic services 
of exchange economies in addition to transportation and other social 
overhead installations already developed to meet the requirements of 
specific agricultural, mining, and training projects. Secondary industry 
is growing in many areas of Africa and is likely to grow more as the 
expansion of internal markets is stimulated by the growth of the agri- 
cultural sectors. Beverage manufacturing has become quite common, 
and cigarette manufacturing has developed in several areas. Cotton 
textile manufacturing is on the increase. These are likely to be the 
first industries for many African areas. Cement, bricks, tiles, and other 
light building materials are also likely soon to come into economic 
production in a fair number of African areas to meet the demands of 
growing urbanization. Additional consumer industries will inevitably 
be established to meet the varying needs of the different African areas. 


In some areas of Africa there are already opportunities for the 
growth of processing industries, a development now generally underway 
in areas with mineral wealth, such as the Belgian Congo and the Federa- 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. The reduction or processing of crude 
ores into intermediate stages or even final products offers the most 
attractive area for industrialization for export markets. It has been an 
important factor in economic activity wherever it has been started, 
ranging from copper smelting in Uganda to reduction of bauxite to 
alumina in Guinea. Fuel and power become important factors in this 
regard. Many areas of Africa have high hydroelectric potentials; but 
coal is rare, and as yet relatively little petroleum has been discovered. 
In forestry and agriculture there is some further potential for process- 
ing primary products for the export market. In Ghana and other 
West African areas with hardwoods resources there are growing ex- 
ports of sawn timber rather than logs. Further development in this 
field seems likely. In other areas meatpacking and treated hides and 
skins are becoming increasingly important. It appears likely that 
Professor W. Arthur Lewis’ conclusion in his study on the prospects of 
industrialization in the Gold Coast will hold true for all but the 


minerally wealthy areas of Africa: 
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... apart from bauxite, the processing of raw materials does 

not offer any immediate prospect of increased local manu- 

facturing on a significant scale. If there is to be significant 

industrialization, it must be for the home market.”! 
The same conclusion was reached by the East African Royal Commission 
several years later. The report states: 

As we view the situation, and in the absence of new dis- 
coveries which cannot be foreseen, the industrial expansion 
which is probable in East Africa is one which depends in the 
main upon the expansion of the local territorial markets. 
That depends, in turn, upon the success with which activities 
in the sphere of agriculture become increasingly orientated 
towards the market and upon the increased efficiency of agri- 
cultural production.” 

The conclusion that industrialization in tropical Africa is likely to 
be oriented toward internal markets rather than toward external trade 
suggests several propositions relevant to the requirements for external 
assistance. External private investment is likely to supply much of the 
needed knowledge and skill when the internal market appears adequate 
to warrant the investment and the economic substructure—roads, power, 
communication—is present to service the investments. External technical 
assistance financed by public funds is likely to be most needed with 
respect to projects in the public sectors designed to provide the basic 
infrastructure of the economies. To the extent that foreign private 
capital may not be forthcoming, and in the absence of sufficient private 
local capital, external technical assistance for other industrial under- 
takings in the public sectors may be needed. There is also likely to be 
a need for technical assistance to accompany the creation of new credit 
facilities to make loans to African entrepreneurs. At the present lim- 
ited rate of private capital formation by Africans in large areas of the 
continent, new public institutions to extend limited credit for inter- 
mediate time periods seem a likely development. Finally, in the broad 
area of marketing, packaging, and distribution of manufactured pro- 
ducts there are likely to be requirements for outside technological help 


from established economies with efficiently operated distribution sys- 
tems. Thus the requirements for external technical aid are likely to be 
specialized and eclectic in the industrial sectors of the emergent econ- 


omies rather than across-the-board as in the basic phase sectors discussed 
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earlier. Nevertheless, the requirements of the industrial sectors for 
external technological assistance are bound to be important and even 
urgent when they arise. In many instances there will have to be com- 
plete transfers of industrial technology in the total absence of any in- 
digenous base to build on. In other instances there will be problems 
thrown up by local conditions which will need to be resolved as a pre- 
condition to such transfers. In still other instances there will have to 
be innovations to adapt existing external technologies to the African 
scene or to fill in gaps in existing industrial processes to accommodate 
African requirements. 


The Human Environment 


The foregoing discussion reflects an approach to the question of 
technological assistance to Africa which recognizes that any informed 
external view must begin with the identification of some set of measur- 
able tasks, some set of limited economic and social contexts which 
connote in turn specific technological applications. Without some 
such breakdown, external technical assistance is merely a generality. 
Finally it becomes as necessary to note that technological assistance 
must also operate in the whole embracing context of the total human 
environment of the growth process; and that, therefore, it must look 
at the human factor in that process not only in terms of specific ele- 
ments—the agriculturist, the industrial worker, the technician—but also 
in terms of the whole population of which they are components. That 
the total human environment is a critical factor in any social growth 
process is the common theme of the history of social change, whatever 
its setting. No amount of external assistance can induce an on-going 
development process where the population as a whole is psychologically 
unprepared for a market economy or physically unprepared to take 
part in modern production or unaware of basic modern skills. It is 
equally clear that, although underdeveloped areas of the world differ 
widely, they share at least two things in common—poor health and 
illiteracy; and that, therefore, a fundamental common task for all such 
areas is the creation of a human environment conducive to the develop- 
ment process. 


In other words, over and above the specific African needs in the 
areas of health and education already pointed out, there is the over-all 
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problem of the health and education of whole peoples which any effec- 
tive technological assistance program must take into account. If the 
most precious of all resources—the human resource—is to realize its 
potential and make a full contribution to the growth process, it is es- 
sential that steps be taken to initiate programs directed toward the im- 
provement of the health and education of the African populations. 
Thus it is of crucial importance that, in addition to improving agri- 
cultural efficiency, training labor to operate a transportation network, 
providing skilled and semiskilled labor to expand the mining sectors, 
and improving the manpower performance in the economic activities 
and pursuits implicit in market economies, assistance in the broad fields 
of health and education be co-ordinated with all the many other types of 
external technical aid heretofore identified as urgent requirements of 
African societies in transition. All of this implies assistance conceived 
to serve very broad ultimate goals and at the same time embracing de- 
finable projects which would have not only immediate small-scale 
practical usefulness but also the potential for ever-increasing breadth 
of application. In the field of health it would include, for instance, 
area-wide control and elimination of endemic disease, adaptable mod- 
ern drainage and sanitation techniques, and the planning and establish- 
ment Of expanding. public health services. In the field of education it 
would include such things as teacher training, the planning and develop- 
ment of new techniques and materials for construction of suitable physi- 
cal facilities, and the communication of methods employing the visual 
and other instructional devices already familiar to mature societies. 
Moreover, such assistance must be approached as a long-range capital 
investment. In the first place, increasing health and literacy have over 
time a cumulative impact on the growth process since their over-all 
effect is to enhance the total performance of the society, and each higher 
level of performance in turn means a more efficient and productive 
economy. Secondly, and perhaps even more important, once success- 
fully initiated, health and education programs tend to be self-sustain- 
ing, they both facilitate the production of the economic means to ex- 


pand their own scope and the psychological atmosphere for such ex- 
pansion. In the field of African health and education external tech- 
nology and technicians are confronted with a major challenge—to help 


initiate a broad program which will develop into one enabling Africans 
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to do for themselves all the many tasks involved in modern economies 
which alone afford the opportunities of meeting the expectations of 
the ‘revolution of rising aspirations” now moving across Africa. 


United States Technical Assistance Programs 


The political context in which assistance is extended and accepted 
is as vital a factor as the quality of the assistance. In the first section 
of this paper the importance of the source of the assistance was explored. 
It now remains to consider the political climate in the areas to which 
the assistance is to be transferred. To what extent do African leaders 
recognize the need for external assistance? To what extent do they 
seek this assistance from the West? 

African leaders now coming to the fore recognize the need and have 
stated this recognition in joint resolutions and eloquent passages de- 
signed for overseas audiences—particularly in the West. The Accra 
Conference on Independent African States in April 1958 acknowledged 
the importance of economic development to their countries and the 
vital role of external assistance in achieving such development. An 
important resolution on economic affairs adopted at the Conference re- 
commends to the participating African states: 

The establishment of a Joint Economic Commission ... (e) to 

lay down proposals by which Independent African States can 

receive foreign capital and employ foreign experts, and to en- 

courage cooperation with other countries in such manner as 

not to affect their independence, sovereignty, and unity.” 

In the final “Declaration” of the Conference the independent African 
states recognized “the urgent need to raise the living standards of our 
peoples by developing to the fullest possible advantage the great and 
varied resources of our lands,” and pledged themselves “to encourage 
the investment of foreign capital and skills provided they do not com- 
promise the independence, sovereignty, and territorial integrity of our 


States.”** The independent Africans thus proclaimed to the world at 
large in unmistakable terms their recognition of the urgency of economic 
development and the importance of foreign capital, technicians, and 
technology to such development. They need and want these, but not 
at the price of external interference in the domestic affairs of their 
countries. 
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Prime Minister Nkrumah recently put the need for assistance from 
the West in these terms: 

They [the people} expect political equality to bring economic 

equality .... There must be something to show for independ- 

ence. And if there is nothing to show, popular discontent 
may split the country apart. 

... the leaders of the new Africa have no alternatives but to 

look for outside assistance .. .. We have to modernize. Either 

we shall do so with the interest and support of the West or 

we shall be compelled to turn elsewhere. This is not a warn- 

ing or a threat, but a straight statement of political reality.” 

The President of Guinea has also demonstrated his receptivity to assist- 
ance from the West. He welcomed a recent private investment of 
$133,000 from American, British, French, Swiss, and West German 
sources in Guinea to mine bauxite and reduce it to alumina prior to 
Guinea's achievement of independence; he appears to have reaffirmed 
his welcome since independence.*® The situation has been summed up 
in explicit terms recently by Mr. Daniel A. Chapman, lately Ghana's 
Permanent Representative to the United Nations and Ambassador to 
the United States: ‘We need the white man to advise us. He has the 
know-how to help us.’’*” 

In the context of these African views it is worth noting that the 
declaration of United States policy set out in the “Technical Coopera- 
tion” Title of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, some years before United 
States assistance to Africa became a matter of concern, encompasses 
Africa as if it had been written with Africa explicitly in mind: 

It is the policy of the United States and the purpose of this 

Title [Title I1I-Technical Cooperation] to aid the efforts of 

the peoples of economically underdeveloped areas to develop 

their resources and improve their working and living condi- 

tions by encouraging the exchange of technical knowledge and 
skills and the flow of investment capital to countries which 
provide conditions under which such technical assistance and 
capital can effectively and constructively contribute to raising 
standards of living, creating new sources of wealth, increas- 

ing productivity and expanding purchasing power.” 

Moreover, the United States has already made the necessary logical 
connection. In a major address delivered January 17, 1959, the first 
Assistant Secretary of State for African Affairs after recognizing that 
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“Africans need important outside assistance to meet their pressing eco- 
nomic problems,” went on to conclude his remarks in the following 
emphatic terms: 

In a spirit of partnership, of enlightened good will and gen- 

erosity worthy of its position as a major world power, the 

United States must assist Africa to achieve its objectives by 

peaceful and orderly means. Active support of the Ameri- 

can intellectual and private community to this end is es- 

sential.”° 

The task is to translate accepted knowledge into action. As Afri- 
can states move forward on the development scale, and as the relation- 
ships of former dependencies and metropoles alter, somehow the free 
world must increase the efficiency and volume of its technological and 
other assistance to developing Africa. One important clue is to be 
found in Secretary Satterthwaite’s statement: “It is evident that the 


new Africa . . . shows considerable favor to the creation of regional 
associations to meet the need for coordinated social, economic, and po- 


litical development.’*° The pooling of free-world technical and hu- 
man resources to meet what are obviously mounting needs of African 
development seems an essential first step.** That is why the entry of 
the United States into the ranks of free-world countries supplying aid 
for African economic development is significant. The United States 
has already initiated a program for training ICA-employed technicians 
for work in Africa; and the organization of an increasing body of 
American technicians for assignment to the expanding United States 
economic development effort in Africa could be complementary to a 
combined free-world multilateral approach to African development. 
In any event, there is already a role of significance and magnitude for 
American technicians and technology to play in the areas defined as 
vital to African economic growth. 
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BRITISH EAST AFRICA: DEVELOPMENTAL PROBLEMS 
OF AN AGRICULTURAL ECONOMY 


EDWARD MARCUS 


Many of the underdeveloped areas can look to the exploitation of at 
least one untapped resource as a possible source to spark the internal 
economy. Guinea, for example, has its bauxite and the former French 
Equatorial Africa—especially the Gabon—has its manganese and iron 
ore. But what of areas like British East Africa, that are primarily 
agricultural? Along which lines can it develop? 


The large industrial installation, simply because it is so concen- 
trated, inevitably sets up a chain reaction. If, for example, a mining 
company sets up full-scale operations, it hires its work force by the 
thousands. Immediately there is a great need for housing, so that the 
construction industry and the associated materials suppliers are stimu- 
lated. With such a sudden influx of people, consumer industries and 
services spring up, to cater to this new source of purchasing power. 
The day-to-today operations of the mining organization also create new 
demands. Transport must be provided for its products—both in and 
out. Auxiliary industries may spring up, either to fabricate its main- 
tenance requirements or to use the output for local products. Thus, 
we may see a small shop making a repair part that is to be used in the 
metal refinery, and another factory processing some of the metal re- 
finery’s output into pots and pans. The vast size of the operation, 
and the demand it creates, makes possible a cumulative chain of de- 
velopment. Such a project also reinvests its profits in further expan- 
sion, and thereby creates a continual local demand for labor and ma- 
terials.’ 

In Africa neither local manufacturing nor peasant agriculture offer 
such a possibility. Because markets are still local and purchasing power 
low, the scope for a new factory is limited. In most cases only the 
family-size firm could be set up, for a larger one would not find sales 
enough to support such an overhead. Agriculture, given the present 
state of African farming, is aiso an unlikely prospect. Any addition to 
local investment would raise local consumption a little, but could not 
stimulate local efforts enough to make them continuous. Agriculture 
has never been an environment conducive to entrepreneurial initiative, 
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so that the added funds would either be wasted, or create a new Status 
quo at a slightly higher level of production.’ 


The difficulty with these smaller investment schemes is also in- 
creased because of the vast under-employment throughout the area. 
The additional demand that any investment in agriculture or manu- 
facturing would create would be only a trickle, so that it could be 
easily met from the surrounding rural area. Hence, there would be 
little impact on the rural workforce, and little incentive to change 
work methods. In contrast, a large project would drain labor from the 
surrounding country and probably force a readjustment in farming 
methods, since so many of the adults would now be absent. At this 
point education to show them improved methods could be accepted, for 
out of necessity the farmer must try a new approach if he is to replace 
the loss of labor to the nearby competing mine or power plant. 

The income effect would also differ. The small demand arising from 
a new manufacturing establishment would absorb so minor a part of 
the available labor that wages would be unaffected. There would still re- 
main a large enough pool to keep wage rates at the same level.* Hence, 
the entry of this new firm would have no appreciable effect on the 
standard of living of either its own employees or the remaining adults 
still on the farm. Furthermore, there would be no barrier to a new 
firm coming in, or the existing one expanding, for there would still 
be a more than adequate reserve of labor available. The large mine 
or power project, however, would have a diametrically opposite effect. 
It needs thousands of workers, and quickly. It cannot wait for the 
trickle that emerges irregularly from the tribal reserves. It must 
stimulate the migration, and to do so it must offer a really attractive 
wage. Hence, those who do respond are improving their standard 
of living, at least as measured by their money income. Moreover, 
those who remained behind will also have a sharply higher real income, 
for the produce is now divided among fewer consumers. This out- 
put, now surplus, can be used either to increase their own intake, or 
be sold for cash, which can then be turned in for new types of con- 
sumers’ goods, items that had never previously formed part of the pat- 
tern of living. 


East Africa consists of three territories differing mainly in their 
political organization. Kenya is a British colony, with a sizable minority 
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of European settlers, especially in the fertile “White Highlands.” 
Uganda is a protectorate whose land laws virtually preclude the perma- 
nent non-African resident. Tanganyika is a British Trust Territory, 
a former Germany colony transferred after the first World War. All 
three are, of course overwhelmingly African (98%), with small Euro- 
pean (14%) and Asian (114%) minorities. 

The three economic components are primarily agricultural. More 
than three-quarters of Uganda’s exports are coffee and cotton; coffee, 
tea, and sisal are Kenya’s major exports, and sisal, coffee, and cotton are 
Tanganyika’s major exports. About 60% of Tanganyika’s gross na- 
tional product (GNP) can be attributed to agriculture; in Uganda 
this sector is probably more important; while in Kenya it may be less 
than 50%. Only Kenya has developed any industry to speak of, other 
than some agricultural processing in the other two. In addition, there 
are the Williamson Diamond Mines in Western Tanganyika, now 
jointly owned by the government and the DeBeers group, and a gov- 
ernment-sponsored copper-cobalt mine at Kilembe, in western Uganda. 
Although both Europeans and Africans are engaged in farming, the 
latter's productivity is much lower, while the prevalence of subsistence 
farming makes African agriculture even less significant commercially, 
except in a few sectors, such as the Chagga coffee growers around 
Moshi, in Tanganyika. 

The territories have few minerals. Tanganyika, as already men- 
tioned, does have diamonds, and there are unexploited deposits of 
coal and probably iron ore. But the copper mining at Kilembe in 
Uganda, has not proved particularly profitable, especially since the 
sharp decline in copper prices during the past few years,* while the phos- 
phates at Sukulu are still mainly a hope. Prospecting goes on, es- 
pecially for petroleum—along the Tanganyika coast south of Dar-es- 
Salaam—but little has been proved to date. 

Mention should also be made of the tourist industry. East Africa 
still provides the finest game country, and visitors come from all over 
the world to hunt, to photograph, or simply to look. However, many 
of the tours are aimed at the well-to-do, so that the high cost plus the 
distance from Europe and the United States tend to limit the market; 
while the hotel standards leave much to be desired, especially when 
compared with those available in the Belgian Congo. It is not unusual 
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for a safari per-person cost to reach $75 daily, excluding transportation 
to the jumping-off place. 

For such an economy, only two developmental possibilities appear 
feasible—agriculture and secondary industries. No vast storehouse of 
primary materials is available to support a large mining economy or a 
vast processing industry. Since there is still so much land available, 
and since the African output per acre is quite low, either or both could 
be tackled to raise the aggregate output. The latter would be pre- 
ferable, for it would simultaneously raise the individual income of the 
current rural groups. But so far, educational attempts to improve 
African management have not had too much success, and the major 
increase in their output has come mainly through the addition of more 
Africans to more acres. Apparently the impact of Western methods 
has yet to revolutionize the African’s outlook towards efficiency and 
productivity, and this conservatism of rural attitudes is still the major 
obstacle to improvement.° 

In Uganda the problem is further complicated by land laws that 
restrict Europeans from establishing farms or plantations; despite al- 
most ideal climatic conditions this sector is reserved to the African, and 
the result is a much lower output. Plantation culture in Africa is pro- 
ductive, thanks to its better supervision and more orderly planting and 
harvesting. Furthermore, its size ensures a regularity of supply to the 
processing centers, and permits the utilization of waste products. Re- 
search becomes feasible, and, when it is remembered that it often takes 
more than a decade for a new agricultural product to show its eco- 
nomic gains, it is clear that the average African, with a limited time 
horizon imposed by his poverty and inadquate education, will hardly 
be in a position to attempt such experiments. Even now there is a 
poor knowledge of the entire territory's soils, and this ignorance may 
have been a main cause of the failure of the East African Groundnut 
Scheme.® 

However, it should be noted that the Uganda African has re- 
sponded quite markedly to the “cash nexus.” The high price of cof- 
fee in the postwar years has resulted in a tremendous change-over to 
its cultivation. This cash crop—mainly robusta, for use in instant 
coffee—has been slowly weaning away the producers from their pre- 
vious subsistence mentality. While much of the coffee merely replaced 
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another cash crop, cotton, especially along the northern shores of Lake 
Victoria, newer cotton lands have been brought into cultivation, so 
that the over-all output of this fiber has not suffered. In making this 
transfer, care must be exercised to see that not all the efforts go into 
the raising of cash crops. Otherwise the farmer would become de- 
pendent on the vagaries of world prices for his very existence. Instead, 
the new crops should be only a supplement, so that regardless of 
world economic conditions he would at least provide enough food for 
his daily wants. Unfortunately, much of the soil in East Africa is poor. 
Erosion is an ever-present problem, and only the recent land consoli- 
dation schemes offer a hope that this danger will be checked in the 
African areas. Even the simpler projects that could employ the avail- 
able water resources more profitably appear to be needed, such as small 
dams and wells.” 

Mechanization, which has helped raise American agricultural out- 
put so markedly, is a doubtful remedy in East Africa. Capital is scarce, 
and labor costs are so low that it would hardly pay the typical native 
farmer to replace hand labor with the machine. Moreover, the land 
is often not sufficiently uniform so that a large enough plot could be 
devoted to the same use, and thus permit the employment of a machine. 
And there is even the possibility that the soil itself in many areas would 
not be able to take this added intensification. On the other hand, 
the white farmers do employ machinery, so that the possibility of im- 
itation may induce the wealthier African to adopt his methods. Already 
Tanganyika has seen the appearance of African farmers using tractors 
to cultivate holdings of 200 to 300 acres.° 

The expansion of African incomes that would result from any in- 
creased agricultural prosperity would be of particular benefit to trade 
and the petroleum marketers. The ubiquitous Asian trader should 
be the first to feel the impact of any increase in African spending,"° 


while sufficiently increased incomes would act as a stimulus to the bus 
and truck industries, similar to the spread in West Africa of the 
“mammy lorries,” thus boosting gasoline sales considerably. Efforts 
are being made to increase the African role in local trade. Govern- 
ment attempts in Uganda include the renting of stores at below the 
economic rent, while private distributors like Gailey and Roberts (a 
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Unilever subsidiary) have used mobile wagons to teach the native 
elementary store management and displays. 

It should be noted, however, that the expansion of the commercial 
agriculture sector depends on a price structure that makes it attractive 
enough to switch out of the traditional subsistence crops. In other 
words, only if world prices are high enough to make the change-over 
worthwhile will such a development take place. The high coffee 
prices of the past few years were the major stimulant to the spread 
of its cultivation in Uganda, while the current and prospective decline 
in world prices threaten its further extension. In other words, the 
stimulus must come from external events that make planting favorable, 
rather than from any force internal to the East African economy. In 
brief, any large-scale expansion of African cultivation is pretty much 
beyond the control of the government, except through the making 
available of land which could be formed if the price structure war- 
ranted it. 

Furthermore, it should be noted that certain factors peculiar to 
the East African indigenous economy may act as a drag on the accom- 
panying progress of the larger-scale European farms. Africans in 
Kenya and Tanganyika tend to leave their traditional homes and enter 
the labor market when local economic conditions have deteriorated, 
forcing them to go elsewhere for their livelihood. Hence, when native 
agricultural harvests are poor, or the prices for whatever cash crops 
there are being raised have declined, the movement into the nonindige- 
nous sector increases. The converse occurs when native agricultural in- 
comes improve. Asa result, labor available for the plantation-type agri- 
culture is most available during depressed periods for native agri- 
culture; yet, this is likely to be the times when the white farmers are 
not anxious to hire more, since their outlook is probably also depressed. 
A decline in coffee prices, for example, or a spell of bad weather that 
reduces crop yields, would hit both races simultaneously. And, of 
course, high prices and good harvests are also likely to coincide, so 
that just when the white farmers are anxious for additional helpers the 
supply dries up.'' The influence of the European Common Market 
may also tend to hinder East African agriculture. Under the present 
program the African territories of the members will be given a tariff 
preference; hence, French and Belgian Africa will be able to send in 
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their products at lower rates than would apply to British Africa’s ex- 
ports. Since about a fourth of East Africa's coffee now goes to these 
six continental members, there is a good possibility that Belgian 
Congo producers will edge them out of the market. On the other 
hand, the “Outer Seven,” which includes the United Kingdom, may re- 
sult in a tariff formulation somewhat more favorable to East Africa, 
thus offsetting to some extent the previous loss. Tea, in particular, 
might be affected, with a switch in British purchases from the Congo 
to East Africa a possibility.” Other than agriculture, the main growth 
sector is the secondary industries, and here expansion would be pri- 
marily for sale to the home market. But this, in turn, would have to 
wait for a spurt in internal purchasing power, so that the scale of the 
market justified the establishment of a plant. Even now in many lines 
the government limits the number of firms to prevent overcompetition; 
cotton and wool manufacturing and certain building materials are 
subject to this restriction. Only as agricultural production increases, 
thus adding to domestic money incomes, could such a secondary in- 
dustry be expected to develop. 

Power supplies, though somewhat more expensive than in the 
United States, are ample in many urban areas. Uganda, because of its 
Owen Falls scheme, has seen an amazing growth in electricity con- 
sumption, as its lines tapped more and more areas. The number of 
customers rose sixfold from 1947 to 1957, output quadrupled, and in- 
dustrial power use increased more than six times. The largest customer 
is the copper smelter at Jinja, taking almost a fifth of the total power 
produced. The dam was originally called an “act of faith,” for the de- 
mand was certainly not there originally, yet even now plans for addi- 
tional dams indicate how great the potential was. It is estimated that 
by 1965 there will be the need for an additional hydroelectric station 
even larger than the present one, more than doubling existing capacity. 
This would probably be located at Bujugali, 414 miles downstream 
from the Owen Falls. 


Already the center of industrial gravity appears to be shifting. 
While Nairobi is still the main supplier, the expansion in the Jinja 
area is tnaking that the new potential center. It is probably also a 
better location, since it is in a position to tap more easily the Tanganyika 
and Uganda hinterlands. Because of the population composition, any 
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expansion would have to be primarily to the Africans, since they con- 
stitute so much of the population. Only to the extent that they entered 
more into the money economy and gave up purely subsistence farming 
could this growth of a secondary industry be realized. Hence the em- 
phasis on native agriculture. 

Can the territories look to outside private investment capital to spark 
any development? Certainly this is the case in other parts of Tropical 
Africa; Guinea is hoping for up to half a billion dollars for the de- 
velopment of its bauxite resources, while the Belgians speak in billions 
in connection with the Inga Rapids power complex. But what are the 
dimensions for British East Africa? 


Private capital on any large scale will probably prefer to stay out. 
Funds such as these do not go into family-type agriculture or secondary 
manufacturing, especially on the small scale that characterizes the East 
African economy, unless the entrepreneur is also a settler, and in this 
way can be his own manager. The average manufacturing firm em- 
ploys only 50 or 60 workers, and it is doubtful if this will change 
greatly over the next few years. An annual gross output of $100,000 
per establishment (or a new output of only $40,000) is hardly the scale 
of operations that could attract a foreign corporation thinking in terms 
of a local manufacturing branch. Such a small unit would not be 
justified, both because of the high production costs and the excessive 
administrative difficulties; only a much larger scale of production could 
carry the necessary overhead that inevitably accompanies absentee 
ownership. Kenya industry is still much closer to the owner-manager 
firm rather than the absentee-owned subsidiary; although a few, like 
Unilever’s soap and margarine interest, do exist. 

There is a vague possibility for outside capital in the exploitation 
of the Tanganyika coal and iron ore area, but even this is a doubtful 
probability over the near future." At the moment this is not feasi- 
ble, mainly because of transportation, although the coal estimate alone 
is for more than 200 million extractable tons in just the Ruhuhu River 
area. The nearest rail link is some 300 miles away, and extension of 
existing lines would cost at least $30 milion. Trucking the raw ma- 
terials would be a prohibitive cost, but the railway extension could not 
be amortized out of the expected production. Only if other minerals 
were also found, or if agriculture along the possible railway route 
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would develop sufficiently to bear part of the capital cost in the freight 
charge, would there be an economic possibility for capital on a fairly 
large scale. Incidentally, this area is also the region where the ill- 
fated Groundnut Scheme was tried; the current, more modest survival 
indicates that this latter hope—for the extension of cash crop farming 
along the proposed right-of-way—will also be slow to develop, thus 
postponing the hope of additional transport facilities. It should be 
pointed out, however, that there are other investment possibilities that 
could grow out of this coal-and-iron ore scheme, such as a nitrogen 
fertilizer plant and a pulpwood or kraft paper industry (in northern 
Nyasaland).‘* An Anglo-American Corporation affiliate, Western 
Rift Exploration Co. Ltd., is exploring in West Tanganyika around 
Lake Rukwa and Mpanda.” 

The small scale prevalent throughout the economy makes the 
conditions of investment more favorable to the family or settler es- 
tablishment. This source of funds is both from current residents, as 
they accumulate capital, and possible immigrants, where such is per- 
mitted—Kenya mainly. This, of course, is a slow process; much of the 
capital formation would have to come from internal sources which in 
turn would be dependent on the level of domestic incomes. Only as 
that increased would there be any stepping up in the rate of savings 
and thus investing. Of course, underlying the investment conditions 
is the need for a favorable political atmosphere. At present Kenya, 
Uganda, and Tanganyika are each going through a transition period, 
though in different directions. African drives for self-government 
soon, British deliberateness, white settler hostility to relinquishing 
power, an Asian group distrusted by the other two races—all these 
forces must be kept along peaceful lines if capital is to venture in. Even 
now there has been a decrease in such inflows, but whether it is due to 
the political clouds or the recent local recession in the area is difficult to 
say.'® 

Another source of capital, though of a somewhat different character, 
is what might be called official funds—the British or East African 
governments, quasi-official developmental organizations, and the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and Development. These, in 
fact, have been drawn on to some extent, especially by the railway and 
electricity boards. Although their prime purpose has been to imple- 
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ment the territory's ‘infrastructure,’ some money has been channeled 
into other ereas, not ably, as in Uganda, into specific development pro- 
jects, manufacturing as well as mining. However, this last avenue has 
been marred by two large efforts that have not been profitable as yet-— 
the Kilembe copper-cobalt mine and the Nyanza textiles installation. 

As a result, there does not seem to be much prospect for any 
spectacular change in the rate of economic progress in British East Afri- 
ca. As indicated, there should continue to be some growth, as native 
capital formation slowly adds to or expands the small-scale secondary 
industries. Although predictions are always hazardous, one independ- 
ent estimate for Uganda, for example, foresees a growth of some two- 
thirds in income over the next fifteen years, or about 314% per annum. 
Of this probably half will be the result of increased population, rather 
than higher per capita productivity." And this, of course, is predicted 
on favorable agricultural prices on world markets, thus encouraging 
the spread of cash farming among the Africans. The growth rate 
might spurt somewhat in years when agriculture enjoyed especially 
favorable prices, as occurred in wartime. This, as already remarked, 
held true for coffee in Uganda up until recently; although this growth 
was partly at the expense of other cash crops, e.g., cotton, so that the 
net contribution to over-all growth was much less than indicated by 
the expansion of cultivation of the favored crop. 

This slower development, it should be noted, will be simultaneous 
with a more rapid rate of growth expected in other parts of Africa, such 
as the Belgian Congo, the Ivory Coast, Guinea, the southern sections 
of what was formerly French Equatorial Africa, and even perhaps 
Ghana, and Nigeria. Hence, East Africa, which is already one of the 
poorest regions on the continent'*—especially if the nonindigenous 
element is excluded—will compare even less favorably over time. 
Whether this wili have political repercussions, as the Africans learn of 
the greater prosperity of their more favored cousins, will be another 
serious question to be added to those currently perplexing this area. 
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THE AGRARIAN SITUATION IN NIGERIA 


H. A. OLUWASANMI 


Nigeria is a country of small peasant producers. The economy 
of the country is dominated by agriculture, and throughout its ancient 
and modern history the prosperity and material welfare of the people 
have depended upon the fortunes of agriculture. Any inquiry into the 
nature and cause of wealth in Nigeria must, therefore, start with a 
study of the agrarian conditions in the country. It is the purpose of 
this paper to examine the structure of the agricultural industry in Ni- 
geria; analyse both the efficiency of production and the cause and 
direction of changes in agricultural production; indicate factors which 
tend to retard or encourage efficient farm production; and finally re- 
late agriculture to the general growth of the Nigerian economy. 


Agriculture in the Economy 


The predominant place of agriculture in the economy of Nigeria is 
evident from the fact that more than three-fourths of the total working 
population are employed in agricultural and allied occupations. Out 
of a total working male population of about eight million, less than 
25 per cent or about three-quarters of a million are engaged in non- 
agricultural pursuits." This pattern of occupational distribution is re- 
flected in the contribution which each sector of the economy makes to 
the national income. In 1950-1951 agricultural and allied industries 
accounted for more than 68 per cent of the gross domestic product 
which is for all practical purposes the same as the national income. 
Minerals and what may be collectively referred to as industrial pro- 
duction contributed just over ten per cent of the national income with 
the so-called service industries contributing about one-fifth of the total.* 
The increase in the total national income from £596.7 million in 1950- 
1951 to £812.9 million in 1956-1957 little affected the relative impor- 
tance of the different sectors of the economy. Agriculture and allied 
occupations still accounted for 62 per cent of the total national income 
in 1956-1957 with minerals and industrial production contributing 14 
per cent. Earnings from agricultural sources, especially earnings 
from export crops, exert a powerful influence on the level of private 
and public expenditure and on the rate of capital accumulation in Ni- 
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getia. The influence of agricultural earnings on the formation of 
liquid capital will be discussed at a later stage in this paper. We will 
discuss in this section the effect of earnings from exports on public and 
private expenditure. 


The relationship between government expenditure and incomes 
again confirms the predominant place of agriculture in the economy 
of Nigeria. In the five years from 1951 to 1955 the value of exports 
rose from £120 million to £132.5 million. Agricultural exports averaged 
more than 84 per cent of all earnings from exports. During this period 
imports rose in value from £84 million in 1951 to £136 million in 1955. 
The level of government revenue and expenditure also rose as the value 
of exports rose between 1951 and 1955.‘ The positive relationship be- 
tween export and government revenue and expenditure is explained by 
the fact that the government derives the bulk of its incomes from im- 
posts on exports and imports. It is clear enough why revenue from ex- 
port duties would rise or fall with a rise or fall in the volume and value 
of exports. It is, however, not immediately clear why government reve- 
nue from duties on imports should follow the fortunes of the export 
sector of agriculture. It is necessary to explain this phenomenon brief- 
ly. The ability of the population to buy imported commodities changes 
with changes in the general level of incomes. Since agriculture repre- 
sents a large proportion of the national income, the demand for im- 
ports will depend to a large extent on earnings from agriculture, es- 
pecially on earnings from the cash sector of the agricultural industry. 
This is evident from the fact that the value of all imports increased with 
the increase in the value of exports. As would be expected govern- 
ment revenue from import duties showed a corresponding increase with 
increases in the value of exports. 


The Efficiency of Farm Production 


The proportion of the population of a country engaged in the pro- 
duction of food is a rough measure of the efficiency of the agriculture 
of that country. In Nigeria it takes about two-thirds of the working 
population to produce part of the food and raw material requirements 
of the country. Despite the large population employed in agricultural 
production the country still finds it necessary to spend a large sum of 
money in importing food items which include such agricultural pro- 
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ducts as eggs, meat, flour, milk, and butter. A total of £16 million 
was spent on food imports in 1956. In contrast, only 12 per cent of 
the total working population of the United States is required to pro- 
duce its food needs. The proportion is 16 per cent for Canada. In 
these advanced countries fewer people are able to produce the food re- 
quirements of the total population because of the high level of output 
in agriculture. In Nigeria the average yield of peanuts is 660 lbs; in 
the United States and Japan yields of peanuts average over 800 lbs. and 
1000 lbs. respectively. The average tobacco producer in the United 
States and Japan realises 1250 lbs. and 1500 lbs per acre respectively. 
The average yield of tobacco in Nigeria is about 400 lbs. per acre.° 


Technical Conditions of Agricultural Production 


Differences in output per acre in the agriculture of the United 
States and Nigeria reflect differences in the state of technical arts in 
the two countries. We define technical arts to include the methods and 
implements of farming and the size of the producing unit in agriculture. 
In Nigeria shifting cultivation or bush fallowing is the major technique 
of farming. This method typifies peasant cultivation thriughout 
Africa. Under the system the peasant farmer cultivates a piece of land 
for a number of years after which he abandons it to open up a new 
piece of land. The ratio of population to land permitting, the aban- 
doned plot of land is left in fallow for a period varying from five to 
fifteen years. After this period the land would have sufficiently re- 
covered its fertility to allow the farmer to return to cultivate it for 
another spell of years. This system of cultivation does not in itself 
lead to an impairment of the fertility of the soil or to inefficient pro- 
duction. If anything at all, it recognises the fact that the “original 
property” of the soil is not an inexhaustible variable, and accordingly 
makes provision for the periodic restoration of this property. When, 
however, population has grown to a stage where land, under the pre- 
vailing rules of tenure, has to undergo continuous subdivision among 
the increasing members of the community, the whole system of bush 
fallowing breaks down and becomes a serious obstacle to efficient farm- 
ing. With increasing population the farmer can no longer afford the 


luxury of leaving any plot of his truncated land to fallow for the pe- 
riod allowed for in the indigenous system. The reduction in the period 
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of fallow leads to a more frequent cultivation of the same piece of land. 
As the farmer does not make use of artificial or natural manure the 
higher frequency of cultivation results in a loss of fertility and conse- 
quently in lower yields per unit of cultivated land. 

The size of the Nigerian population has not yet reached a stage 
where population pressure constitutes an acute agricultural problem of 
the whole country. Nevertheless, there are areas of the country, parti- 
cularly in the Eastern Region of Nigeria, where overpopulation has be- 
come a real problem and has led to the farming of uneconomic holdings. 
In some of the problem areas population density is as high as 800, 
whereas in the underpopulated areas population per square mile may be 
as low as 30.° 


The Social Foundations of Agriculture 


The social structure of society and the manner in which land rights 
are shared between cultivators and the community, or between cultiva- 
tors and landlords, combine with the purely physical basis of agriculture 
to influence the nature and character of agricultural production. Where 
society is homogeneous and the over-all density of population is low, 
but there exists pockets of excess population, the obvious solution of 
the agrarian problem lies in a redistribution of population which aims 
at settling the excess population in the crowded areas in the less densely 
populated regions of the country. The Nigerian society is anything 
but homogeneous. It is composed of a large number of ethnic groups’ 
each of which lives in distinctive geographic areas. Each group jeal- 
ously guards its land against any encroachment from outside bodies. 
The main areas of overpopulation are in the Ibo areas of Eastern Region 
of Nigeria while large stretches of unused agricultural land are to be 
found in parts of Northern and Western Regions in the Hausa, Yoruba, 
and Edo areas of the country. The social difficulties which are bound 
to result from a policy having as its objective the settlement of Ibos in 
large numbers in any of these underpopulated areas will be such as to 
offset the obvious economic advantages to be derived from such popu- 
lation adjustments. 

It might be supposed that in a progressive economy such as that of 
Nigeria the market mechanism will ensure that land passes to those 
who are able to make the maximum use of it. The systems of tenure, 
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however, limit very severely the influence of the allocative functions of 
the price system. In its area of jurisdiction, each ethnic group functions 
within the rigid framework of its own laws of tenure. The assump- 
tions underlying the individual rules of tenure are sufficiently uniform 
throughout the country for us to make logical generalisations about the 
different tenure systems in the country. 

In spite of its hierarchy of kings and chiefs, African society is 
essentially an equalitarian society. The egalitarianism of indigenous 
African societies is nowhere given a more forceful and eloquent ex- 
pression than in the rules which govern the division of land rights. 
Land is the most valuable capital asset in any African society. It yields 
the staff of life and sustains the structures which shelter man from the 
ravages of the elements. It acts as the receptacle for the remains of 
the departed members of the race and welcomes the new ones. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that land has acquired a pseudoreligious significance 
in many parts of Africa. Nevertheless, any religious significance 
which land may possess in the African scheme of things derives largely 
from its capacity to produce the material needs of the population. It 
is for this reason that land is held everywhere in Africa as a sacred trust 
which no member of the group is permitted to alienate by sale or lease 
without the prior consent of the land-owning group. Land is held as 
joint property of the group. The right of the individual to farm a 
piece of land derives from his membership of this group. The group 
may be a family, a clan, or a village. The head of the group who 
administers the land has no superior right to the use of land; his own 
right to land as well as that of any of his subjects derives from member- 
ship in the group. 

The rule of indigenous tenure defines very rigorously the rights of 
the community and those of the individuals. Both of these exist side by 
side within the system. The community is not a producing unit. Its 
main concern is to ensure the equitable distribution of land among its 
members and to see to it that each individual has access to a piece of 
the group land adequate for the provision of his needs and those of his 
family. As long as he uses the land in a manner which is beneficial 
to himself and to the interests of society, the individual farmer, who 
alone bears responsibility for the cultivation of his soil, enjoys a per- 
petual use of the land as well as an undisputed control over the pro- 
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duce of his farms. His rights are limited only in the sense that he can- 
not alienate any part of the land of the group without first seeking the 
consent of that group. This limitation on freedom of transfer is de- 
signed to safeguard society from the avarice of its more unscrupulous 
members. It needs to be emphasized that communal system of owner- 
ship of land does not imply in the African scheme of things primitive 
communism which is looked upon by some students of social evolution 
as the natural order from which society has evolved into individualism. 
As has been pointed out, the African cultivator farms his land as an 
individual with the aid of his family and friends. He has unlimited 
enjoyment of the outputs of his farm. The communal system of tenure 
in fact makes a fierce individualism which is slowly coming to its own 
with greater specialisation of occupations. 

As long as the needs of society were simple and agriculture under- 
taken mainly for subsistence, and as long as land is abundant relative 
to the demand made upon it, the system of tenure described immediately 
above does not stand in the way of efficient cultivation. But as popu- 
lation increases the rule which prescribes a plot of land, however small, 
for everyone who is in need of it and can make use of it becomes a 
formidable obstacle to efficient agricultural production. In areas of 
overpopulation this rule has in fact led to fragmentation of holdings, 
to curtailment of the period of fallow, and consequently, to soil ex- 
haustion. As we have seen this is not yet a universal problem in the 
country. Nevertheless, with the annual rate of population growth 
standing at 2 per cent, the problem is potentially real. 


The Pattern of Agricultural Production 


The main purpose of traditional African farming was the pro- 
duction of food for the subsistence of the population. Such surpluses 
as remained after the family had fed itself were given in exchange for 
the products of the smith and the weaver where the family did not 
itself perform these functions. Exchange within the indigenous system 
of agriculture was therefore incidental and unimportant. For the 
most part, the African agriculturist still engages in farming for the pri- 
mary purpose of supplying his own needs; but in the last fifty years 
the farmer has added to this purely subsistence function of agriculture 
the production of certain crops for the export market. Production for 
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the export market was stimulated by the imperialist control of Africa 
which followed the partition of the continent in the 19th century among 
European powers. The European expansion in Africa in the 19th 
century was a natural and logical answer to the expanding industrial 
power of Europe. The new and expanding European industries re- 
quired raw materials for which Africa was especially suited to produce. 
The intense competition among European powers in Africa for terri- 
torial rights, and the need to establish assured markets for surplus in- 
dustrial goods necessitated direct political control of the sources of 
the raw materials. The administration of the new colonial territories 
immediately set itself to the task of stimulating the development of the 
economies of these territories in the desired direction. Thus the ‘“‘eco- 
nomic revolution” which followed the colonisation of Africa centered 
upon the production of cotton, cocoa, palm oil, palm kernel, peanuts, 
rubber, and minerals for the European market.* We have already in- 
dicated the importance of the production of these crops in the Nigerian 
economy. 

The unique feature of colonial economic expansion in Nigeria and 
in West Africa generally is the fact that the African peasant himself 
is the agency through which the commercialization of agriculture took 
place. The export crops are grown and processed by hundreds of 
thousands of peasant farmers on their three-acre holdings. This is in 
sharp contrast to the practices in the Belgian Congo and parts of the 
Orient where similar crops are grown on large-scale European estates 
and processed in factories financed and managed by Europeans. Thus 
there is today very little external capital invested in agricultural pro- 
duction in Nigeria. In the case of such plantation crops as rubber and 
palm oil, peasant production has not always yielded maximum economic 
results. Unti! very recently the palm oil marketed by the Nigerian 
peasant was markedly inferior to the oil produced by the plantations of 


the Belgian Congo and Sumatra. Whereas the peasant method of ex- 
tracting oil by hand succeeds in recovering only about 50 per cent of 
the oil contents of the oil fruit, the factory method of processing is 
able to recover more than 90 per cent of the oil. Similarly, the rubber 
produced under peasant conditions is of much lower quality than that 
produced on the plantations of Malaya. These and other deficiencies 
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of the peasant system of production combine to depress the returns of 
the producers.° 


Recent Improvements in Agricultural Production 


Since the end of the second world war, major steps have been taken 
to correct the inherent weaknesses of peasant production in Nigeria. 
In the production of plantation crops, the aim has been to introduce 
mechanical processing without necessarily sweeping away the peasants. 
In the case of palm oil production, development has consisted in the 
location of medium-sized oil mills in the producing areas and in the 
establishment of plantations. The oil mills are for the most part the 
property of public bodies which buy fruits from the peasant farmers 
for processing. This development has led to a substantial improvement 
in the quality of Nigerian palm oil. In 1950 special grade oil which 
fetches higher price on the world market constituted only 0.2 per cent 
of Nigerian palm oil exports. In 1956 however, special grade oil 
constituted about 72 per cent of all palm oil exports.’° In addition to 
the oil mills, the richer farmers have equipped themselves with hand- 
operated small-sized oil presses. The development in the rubber in- 
dustry has followed similar lines as the development in palm oil pro- 
duction. Both public bodies and private farmers have invested in new 
plants for the processing of rubber and in the establishment of planta- 
tions. 

Since the war, agricultural development, therefore, has been de- 
signed to introduce new techniques of cultivation and processing both 
into the subsistence and export sectors of agriculture. The attempt to 
improve the food-producing sector consists largely in the introduction 
of artificial fertilizers, animal drawn ploughs, mechanical cultivation, 
and group farming. These have so far failed to make the same impact 
on food production which the introduction of mechanical processing 
has made in the production of palm oil and rubber. The failure of 
new techniques to succeed with food crops has sometimes been blamed 
on the conservatism of the African peasant. This view is probably 
true, as it is of all farmers all over the world. Under the circumstances, 
the farmer’s behaviour has proved to be more rational than the actions 
of those who would have him adopt new techniques wholesale. Where 
the returns have justified his doing so, the farmer has readily adopted 
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new techniques. For instance, the cocoa farmer has taken to the chemi- 
cal spraying of his diseased trees. He has shown willingness to use 
these chemicals because he can measure his expenditure on spraying 
against the increased yields and earnings consequent upon it. On the 
contrary, the results of fertilizer application to the production of yam 
have not been uniformly favorable in terms of higher yields and in- 
comes. Similarly, experiments with mechanical cultivation have so 
far proved uneconomic. The farmer has therefore adopted new techni- 
ques which yield him higher monetary returns for every unit of ex- 
penditure and has continued to produce his subsistence crops in the 
traditional manner. 


Agriculture and Economic Development in Nigeria 


in the advanced countries, economic development has been char- 
acterized by a shift of population from purely agricultural pursuits to 
other forms of activity. As population has shifted away from agri- 
culture to manufacturing and service industries so has the proportionate 
contribution of agriculture to the national income declined. In 1910 
when about 4o per cent of the working population of the United States 
found employment on the farms, agriculture accounted for 16 per cent 
of American national income. By 1950 the proportion of the working 
population earning its living from agriculture fell to a little over 16 
per cent and in the same period contribution of agriculture fell from 16 
per cent to 8 per cent of the national income. The secular shift of 
population from rural to urban occupations and therefore, the relative 
decline in the importance of agriculture constitute the mechanism of 
economic progress. In Nigeria and in other underdeveloped countries 
the growth of material welfare will depend upon the rapidity with 
which population shifts from agriculture to manufacture. The rate 
at which the population can be moved away from agriculture will be 
determined largely by the development which takes place within agri- 
culture. As has been pointed out, the basic problem of Nigerian agri- 
culture is the low level of yield. This is a function partly of the 
techniques and implements of farming and partly of the social organi- 
zation underlying agricultural production. Both factors combine to 
limit the size of producing units. The size of holdings which in Nigeria 
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vary between three and five acres render the adoption of new techniques 
of farming uneconomic. 

Given the existing level of performance of the food-producing 
sector of agriculture, a large shift of population from agriculture will 
only aggravate the food situation in the country. It is therefore es- 
sential for smooth industrial progress to find answers to the problem 
posed by low levels of agricultural yields. Improvements in the level 
of yield must accompany the establishment of manufacturing industries 
so as to ensure adequate supply of food for the urban industrial workers 
as well as provide these industries with cheap resources of raw ma- 
terials. In these two respects successful industrialisation depends upon 
the improvement of agricultural efficiency. Furthermore, the rate at 
which population can be moved from agriculture to manufacturing and 
other nonagricultural industries will depend upon the rate of capital 
accumulation. Traditionally, agriculture has provided the capital with 
which the essential framework of the Nigerian economy has been built. 
The high tempo of development which has characterised the history of 
development in the last ten years has been made possible by increased 
earnings from our export crops. In the early stages of industrial ex- 
pansion in Nigeria the export sector of agriculture will continue to be 
the most important source of capital. Therefore, the more efficient 
the export sector, the higher will be its contribution to the stock of 
liquid capital which is so essential in buying the capital equipment for 
industrial development. 

Two questions follow from the analysis of the preceding para- 
graph: The first concerns the method of improving the efficiency of 
agriculture so as to enable it to perform its function adequately; the 
next considers obstacles to the adoption of these methods. In order to 
increase the size of the operating units in agriculture and cultivate the 
soil much more effectively the existing tools of farming must be re- 
placed by modern methods of cultivation. Mechanical cultivation will 
only succeed in raising the levels of yield and returns to capital where 
the sizes of holdings permit the distribution of the heavy cost of me- 
chanical equipment over larger units. The existing three-acre farms are 
not conducive to mechanical cultivation. Even where the peasant farmer 
has enough land on which to expand cultivation his level of income 
rules out the consideration of mechanisation on an individual basis. For 
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the same reason of poverty, the Nigerian peasant finds it impossible to 
invest in artificial fertilizers. There is also the fact that the communal 
system of land tenure makes it difficult for the farmer to obtain loans 
for improving his farms on the basis of his landed property. Even 
where land is held on individual basis, lending institutions are reluctant 
to accept land as security for loans to farmers. It is considered even 
a greater risk by financial institutions to lend money to farmers who 
own land as members of families or clans. The improvement of agri- 
cultural efficiency by means of mechanical cultivation will therefore 
depend upon co-operative and group farming. This question of co- 
operative farms is being vigorously pursued in many parts of the coun- 
try. They appear the long-run solution of the defects of peasant farming 
in Nigeria. We have already referred to the establishment of planta- 
tions in many parts of the forest regions of the country as the method 
by which the improvement of the export sector of agriculture is being 
pursued. In the long run, however, the solution of the agrarian prob- 
lem in Nigeria and other African countries will depend upon the rate of 
growth of industries which will provide alternative employments for 
part of the population now tied to the land. 
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SOCIAL SERVICES 


DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIAL WELFARE INSTITUTIONS 
AND SERVICES IN AFRICA 


EDWARD WARNER BRICE 


There is a “revolution of rising expectations” underway in most 
parts of Africa. The realization that poverty, disease, and ignorance are 
not inevitable for most people has been growing at a steadily accelerated 
rate. There is very little question that almost universal poverty is the 
great economic problem of Africa, and its general and special improve- 
ment is one of the great challenges of our time. This article is a brief 
attempt at describing some of the significant problems and develop- 
ments in the field of social welfare mainly in African countries and 
territories south of the Sahara. What Africans and others are doing 
now through various programs and schemes would have been impossible 
a generation ago. Great strides have been made in overcoming human 
selfishness, greed, inertia, and prejudice. However, the problems in- 
volved in providing adequate social welfare services are formidable 
because they involve changes in patterns of life and in all its activities. 


The Social Welfare Setting 


To generalize about the social welfare institutions and services 
of Africa makes as little sense as it would if one attempted to generalize 
for all the peoples of the Asian continent without regard to the differing 
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ecological, economic, social, and political conditions under which these 
people live. Africa, even south of the Sahara, is a vast continent, with 
widely different ecological zones, inhabited by many ethnic groups who 
vary in every conceivable way—in physical type, in languages and 
dialects, in subsistence pursuits, and in political, economic, and be- 
ginning welfare institutions. 

The indigenous people of Africa, varying as they do from one 
region to another, have been influenced at one time or another by 
newcomers from Europe and Asia who brought with them new con- 
cepts of political, social, and economic institutions. In parts of Africa, 
such as East, Central, and South Africa, they have known Asians and 
Europeans as settlers and contenders for political control. In the West 
African areas such as Sierra Leone, Ghana, Nigeria, and French West 
Africa, they have known the European Whites mainly as traders, 
missionaries, administrative officers, and officials in the upper echelons 
of the government. The social institutions of Africa today are largely 
the result of the past centuries of contact with peoples coming from 
Europe and Asia, and of present socioeconomic and political conditions 
within the specific areas of habitation. 


On the basis of the statement made in the preceding paragraph, 
it is possible to generalize that present social welfare institutions and 
services in Africa tend to follow the pattern of those found in the 
metropolitan countries which established control in the areas, with 
some slight modifications and adaptations to meet local needs and re- 
quirements. Probably it is safe to generalize further that over much of 
Africa today social welfare institutions and services are conditioned by 
prevailing and accepted attitudes toward life and all of its concomitants. 


African people are faced with the same problems as beset any 
other people—security of person and property, provision for the nurture 
and maintenance of their children, assistance in old age and sickness, 
and group support for necessary activities beyond the scope of indi- 
vidual capability. In some African societies the concerns for ali of these 
things are more deeply felt than in others. Today, the central govern- 
ments in most African states and territories have assumed the obliga- 
tion of guaranteeing the safety of life and property. As the pace of 
detribalization increases, large groups such as clans, chiefdoms, large 
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lineages, age-sets, guilds, and the “bush schools,” which had such re- 
sponsibilities, are disintegrating and disappearing as viable forces in 
the lives of the people. The average African is unhealthy, badly housed, 
uneducated, and poverty-stricken; and he lives in a society that is under- 
going sudden and sharp changes. He lacks any security in town or 
rural areas because ample machinery does not yet exist to provide 
this protection. These are the African’s greatest and constant worries. 
Even when he works real hard and earns money, he is not released 
from these real and ever present concerns. He cannot obtain better 
medical care for himself or his family because none exists. He cannot 
obtain better housing because of restrictions of one kind or another. 
These amenities, although subsidized in many urban areas, are all in 
short supply, and whenever the African requires any of them he must 
wait his turn. 

The traditional old stable African societies, with their basic as- 
sumption that wealth and security depended upon a system of close 
personal, family, and clan obligation, are disappearing; and the Africans 
are seeking new political, social, and economic institutions to replace 
them. 


Social Change and Social Institutions 


It appears clear that the chief impact of industrialization and 
urbanization in Africa has been the dislocation of large masses of 
African people. The growth of industrial centers and the development 
of commerce and transportation have brought into existence fairly 
large concentrations of indigenous people. This is particularly true in 
South Africa, the Belgian Congo, and French West Africa. The changes 
made necessary by such large concentrations of people create new 
dimensions in the area of social welfare considerations. Along with 
urbanization come new requirements for housing, sanitation, schools, 
hospitals, clinics, and water. In the larger society sometimes individual 
needs are lost sight of in the great drive to service so-called ‘community 


needs.” 


Other problems arise in regard to the relationship of individuals 
within a group; this is particularly true in regard to the relations of 


children to parents. In the urban centers both parents will likely have 
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to work; this affords the child more freedom from parental control. 
The sudden lessening of the bonds of restraint tend to affect dis- 
cipline, and as a result, delinquency among the young becomes a 
growing problem. There is also the growing problem of illegitimacy. 
Very seldom can the traditional mores of rural tribal life be transferred 
successfully to the city. In the hustle and bustle of the growing city 
relationships between males and females are likely to become con- 
fused and blurred. This confusion and disorder in the relations of the 
sexes result in adultery, quick divorce, illegitimacy, and the neglect 
of children. The problems resulting from such social disorders pose 
new demands for social welfare institutions and services. 


Institutional Developments 


Broadly speaking, Africa is the continent in which institutional 
development and change are taking place most rapidly. Its economic 
development is far from negligible. One reliable index of this is the 
growth of the African population, which is estimated to have doubled 
during the past century, and seems to be increasing currently at a rate 
of around 11/4 per cent per annum. There is some evidence of rising 
African material standards in improved housing and diets, as well as 
the increased ownership of clothes, furniture, phonographs, radios, 
and other personal goods. 

This brief article will not permit a discussion of the comparative 
rate of annual economic growth between Western countries and African 
countries; suffice it to say that the annual rate of Western countries 
is approximately two per cent. This means that no African country 
approaches this annual rate, and the serious business of “catching up” 
will only see the “gap” increasing to even wider dimensions in the 
foreseeable future. The rate of economic growth influences and shapes 
the development of institutions and services. The main part of the 
remainder of this article will be devoted to a discussion of some of these 
existing institutions and services in African areas south of the Sahara. 

The problem of changing standards and levels of living in the 
typical African community is hardly comparable with its possible 
counterparts in societies where levels of living are maintained or have 
undergone change through complex economic and social processes 
throughout the whole. However, there seems to be one constant in the 
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present African societies and that is a remarkably positive demand for 
the creation of new conditions that will confer a less restricted life. 
In this connection everything that is considered as advantageous to 
African progress is immediately pursued, sometimes at great financial 
sacrifice. The social welfare schemes undertaken have been elaborated 
in response to the expectations of the people. 


Public Health 


In most parts of Africa, there has been a change in emphasis from 
curative to preventive medicine. By and large, there is general agree- 
ment on the importance of prevention though reports from many of 
the countries stress that the growing demand for curative services 
must be dealt with in some way or other, and that the limited trained 
staff available must spend a considerable amount of time on treatment 
of sufferers, leaving only a small amount to be spent on prevention. 

The principal communicable diseases in Africa may be grouped 
as follows: those which are spread by familial contact, such as leprosy, 
tuberculosis, venereal disease, and yaws; those which are spread by 
faulty sanitation, absence of proper latrines, of safe water supplies, 
such as most of the helminthiasis, the dysenteries, and bilharziasis; those 
which are spread by some insect vector, such as malaria, filariasis, and 
sleeping sickness; other serious diseases, such as plague, yellow fever, 
relapsing fever, typhus, smallpox, and cerebrospinal fever—all acute 
diseases which may occur in epidemic proportions. 

Several years ago, there was established in Dakar a branch of the 
Paris Pasteur Institute. Here a broad research program is in process, with 
an increasing amount of vaccine and serum in production. In 1956 
vaccine was provided for four million vaccinations for yellow fever. 
In the area are twenty-five hospitals, 175 medical centers, and hundreds 
of dispensaries, health units, and maternity centers in addition to special 
institutions for the treatment of sleeping sickness and leprosy. There 
were, in 1955, approximately 612 physicians, 3765 nurses, and 417 
midwives in all of the eight subdivisions of the Territory of French 
West Africa. Under the ten year development program a public health 


program is being carried out which will provide hospitals in all major 
population centers, ambulance units to be stationed in areas contiguous 
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to the large cities, increased treatment of social diseases, and the ex- 
pansion of medical training facilities at the Dakar School of Medicine. 

Liberia has inherited all of the health and sanitation problems 
of the rest of the African continent—widespread tropical diseases, 
too few facilities, and lack of trained manpower. Malaria, which had 
an incidence of nearly 100 per cent prior to 1947, is gradually being 
eradicated through a government program of malaria control. There 
are extensive programs of nurse training and medical technicians 
underway, the hospital program has moved forward substantially with 
a new hospital being developed in the capital city of Monrovia, and 
additional health clinics being established in nearly every large pop- 
ulation center. Recently, steps were undertaken by the government to 
develop institutional facilities for orphans and the aged. Health-wise, 
the chief problem in Liberia is the lack of trained medical personnel, 
but this need is being rapidly met through the aggressive educational 
polictes being initiated by the government. 

In Ghana government medical facilities are provided in all areas 
including adjacent Northern and Southern Togoland. Perhaps Ghana 
has the most complete medical coverage of any of the newly emerging 
African countries. Child welfare clinics and antenatal maternity services 
are found in all areas. One interesting development is the mobile clinic 
which serves citizens in the less densely populated areas. Medical field 
units conduct campaigns wherever epidemics break out. 


Nigeria has nearly all of the tropical diseases of most African 
areas. In 1955, it was reliably reported that nearly one million Nigerians 
suffered from leprosy and yaws. Amoebic infections run to 50 per cent 
of the population. The government has established a large number 
of hospitals, clinics, and training centers for medical personnel. In 
addition there are several hospitals maintained and operated by mission 
groups. Nigeria maintains one major training center at Ibadan for 
medical personnel including doctors and pharmacists. Each Region has 
a preliminary training school from which qualified candidates are 
drawn for further training in nursing and midwifery. 

French Equatorial Africa is a land of vast distances, dense 
vegetation, and unhealthy tropical climate especially in the dense, 


tropical forest areas where the tsetse fly and sleeping sickness are 
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endemic and have resulted in a low population density and lack of 
manpower. The vigorous application of tropical medicine and the, 
latest improvements in the organization of the health services have 
greatly reduced the most dangerous diseases such as malaria, tropical 
yellow fever, amoebic dysentery, and sleeping sickness. In the capital city 
of Brazzaville there is a Pasteur Institute, approximately 84 medical 
centers, 82 maternity centers, and 32 leproseries. Local dispensaries are 
scattered throughout the whole area. According to a 1955 report there 
were 179 doctors, 1,845 nurses and 206 midwives. Nursing training is 
provided in all of the large hospitals, and hygiene assistants and tech- 
nicians are also being trained. 

Under the first ten year plan the Belgian Congo proposed the crea- 
tion of 43 new hospitals and the creation of 50 others. An interesting 
development is a hospital system covering the whole river basis. This 
project, known as the Foreami Organization, is affiliated with the 
Colonial Health Service. It provides an extensive network of medical 
centers, clinics, and maternity centers. 

The magnitude of Africa’s health problem appears to be over- 
whelming. Although it has been many years since the first medical 
missionaries arrived and public health services were institutionalized, 
the control of epidemics and the use of preventive medical measures 
present the brightest pictures of the African health service today. 
Tremendous strides have been made but much remains to be done. 


Food and Nutrition 


Existing knowledge is insufficient to present a fairly clear picture 
of nutrition in most of the African areas. Moreover, it is difficult to 
base general statements on information available in individual countries 
and territories because of wide differences in climate, land resources, 
traditions, beliefs, the incidence of endemic diseases, economic patterns, 
and general levels of progress. 

It is known that malnutrition is prevalent in most of the areas. 
The main cause of this malnutrition is a diet which is unsatisfactory in 
quality and sometimes also insufficient in quantity. The meals habitually 
consumed by the mass of people in Africa are monotonous, being 
usually based on starchy food which provides from 70 to 90 per cent 
of the total calories. A syndrome due to protein deficiency occurs 
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in many of the territories under consideration. In order to meet this 
problem several international conferences and reports have prepared 
the ground for supplementary feeding programs at present in operation 
in Africa. For example, the International Conference on Food and 
Nutrition organized by the Committee for Technical Co-operation in 
Africa South of the Sahara (CCTA) in Dschang, French Cameroons, 
in 1949, in which FAO and WHO took part, emphasized the impor- 
tance of malnutrition in this region. The report in 1951, of the Second 
Session of the FAO-WHO Expert Committee on Nutrition stressed 
the importance of protein malnutrition throughout the world, and led 
to the study by FAO and WHO of this problem. A serious manifes- 
tation of protein malnutrition is the disease known as Kwashiorkor, 
which is widely prevalent in Africa. In 1952 WHO-FAO published a 
report on ““Kwashiorkor in Africa.” After the publication of this report, 
the Belgian and French Governments began to consider the organization 
of programs to combat this disease in the Belgian Congo and French 
Equatorial Africa respectively. In 1952-54 French Equatorial Africa 
organized a supplementary feeding program for 5,000 school children 
and 10,000 mothers and preschool children. Similar programs were 
organized in the Belgian Congo, French West Africa, Ghana, Kenya, 
Nigeria, and Sierra Leone. Investigations of local protein-rich foods 
discovered excellent possibilities in the use of fish flour, canned and 
dried fish, either smoked or salted. As a result of these findings, 
many areas have developed fisheries. 


Social Security 


In most of the African areas no services are provided or con- 
templated in respect to widows’ pensions, old-age pensions, maternity 
benefits, relief or other forms of protection for the inhabitants of 
both sexes. In many areas the indigenous system of family solidarity is 
regarded as a safeguard against social insecurity. It is understood that 
in Ghana private investigators have launched limited insurance pro- 
grams in which the local citizens may voluntarily participate. In 1947 
a Director of Social and Cultural Affairs was appointed in the Came- 
roons. His functions were to co-ordinate the social welfare aspects of 


the work of the various departments and to study the welfare needs 
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of the territory. Employees of the Cameroons Administration, both 
European and African personnel, are entitled to the benefits of a 
pension system, and a few commercial firms have established their own 
pension funds. Nigeria, Ghana, and Liberia have a number of private 
and voluntary organizations which provide a variety of social welfare 
services. There are societies for the care of lepers, the deaf and dumb, 
the blind, and the burial of the dead. Nigeria has a Child Welfare 
Mothers’ Union, Antituberculosis Association, and a Discharged Pri- 
soners’ Aid Society. 


Transport and Communication 


In Africa it has not been possible to base the transport system 
upon a large, interlocking internal crosswise traffic; and the first stage 
of development has been to provide means of transporting raw materials 
from the interior to the coast for export and bringing finished goods 
back to the inland dweller. Because of the economic and engineering 
problems, long distances, and sparseness of the population, transpor- 
tation has lagged behind in most of the countries. 

Improved communications and transportation are vital needs in 
developing the rich mineral and agricultural resources of Africa. At 
the present time the only outlet for the land-locked Central African 
dependencies is through the Portuguese seaport of Beira on the east 
coast. Liberia and a part of Guinea are served by the Free Port at 
Monrovia. There is no rail link between Liberia and Sierra Leone, 
Guinea, and the French Ivory Coast. There is no rail link between 
Central Africa and Tanganyika, nor even between Central Tanganyika 
and the rest of East Africa. Ghana, Nigeria, and Sierra Leone have 
limited internal rail systems. Tanganyika has two rail systems, the 
Central Line (775 miles) from Dar-es-Salaam to Kigoma, and the 
Tanga Line (218 miles) from Tanga to Moshi. The latter connects at 
Moshi with the Kenya and Uganda Railways, but there is no link be- 
tween the two Tanganyika lines. In most parts of Southern Africa 


porterage is rendered unnecessary through the use of ox wagons in 
cross-country transport. In the Kalahari (desert) and the Sudan the 
camel is the chief means of transport, and in Northern Nigeria and 
the northern areas of Ghana camels, donkeys, ponies, and oxen have all 
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been taken into use. In nearly all areas where navigable rivers, lakes, 
and creeks abound fairly extensive waterway systems have been es- 
tablished. The ferry is still an important means of travel in these areas. 
Many areas of Africa are without extensive road systems. In the early 
days of occupation by the European powers much of the tracks and 
roads were built by compulsory labor. As commerce and intercourse 
expanded the need to provide more durable roads for motor traffic 
has involved the development of technical departments in practically all 
of the areas. Some of the countries such as Ghana, Nigeria, the Belgian 
Congo, and Liberia are developing extensive road systems; and there 
has been preliminary planning of a road system that would link to- 
gether all of the countries along the West Coast of Africa. One of the 
significant developments has been air transport. There are main trunk 
services available to most of the countries and territories. Many coun- 
tries, including the United States, have shared in this development. Brit- 
ish Overseas Airways Corporation, Pan-American World Airways, Bel- 
gian Sabena, Air Afrique, South African Airways, are some of the Major 
companies which have participated in this development. 


Housing and Labor 


In most of the areas of Africa there is inadequate housing, and 
labor conditions lag behind other social developments. Most of the 
countries recognize that inadequate housing and poor working con- 
ditions breed physical, moral, and even political disease. A concerted 
and effective attack is being made on this problem particularly in urban 
centers. It can be generally stated that very little is being done about 
these twin problems in most of the rural areas. 

All labor in French West Africa is controlled under the Overseas 
Labor Code as promulgated in 1952. This code guarantees social eman- 
cipation, collective bargaining, right to join a union, and to strike. 
Approximately 340 unions are grouped into three federations. The 
nonagricultural labor force comprises about 2.5 per cent of the total 
population or less than 400,000 workers. Of this total less than 70,000 
belong to unions. Labor union developments in other countries such 
as Liberia, Ghana, Nigeria, tend to be even smaller in growth and im- 
portance than those in French West Africa. It is important to note here 
the statement in 1954 of the International Labor Office that the question 
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of incentives in employment needed further study; that training of all 
kinds and all levels should be examined and developed. One of the un- 
resolved questions was the relationship of wages to productivity. In 
some places there were differences both in legal provisions and in 
practical situations just short of compulsory labor. Also it was noted 
that there were in some situations differences between the trade union 
rights of Europeans and those of indigenous workers. It was felt that 
greater emphasis should be placed on trade union education rather than 
on differential legislation. 

Housing in many African communities is tied in with the group 
efforts of people to improve their own situations. This is generally re- 
ferred to as community development and involves the indigenous 
leadership in the community. In its advanced stages, community de- 
velopment policy aims at the generation and mobilization of construc- 
tive social forces of the emerging societies. Only a crude estimate can 
be made of the number of housing units which have been started and 
built as a part of local, regional, and national community development 


programs. However, some estimates are available of the number of units 
proposed and built under various development plans. For example, in 
the Cameroons in 1950, 280 modern dwellings were built, 200 being 
for the indigenous population and eighty for Europeans. The ten year 
plan provided for the construction of a number of model villages 
throughout the country. These buildings represent better planning and 
are of much sounder construction than those previously occupied. In 
the Belgian Congo, Ghana, Nigeria, Liberia, and French West Africa, 
huge building programs are underway in many of the urban and semi- 
urban centers. Liberia has encouraged public housing by providing for 
the duty free importation of materials to be used in the construction 
of private dwellings. In a few areas lending institutions have been 
established to provide loans for qualified persons who wish to build 
their own homes. New industries are building housing for their em- 
ployees, and are finding it economically sound as it greatly reduces 
labor turnover. The new homes are attractive—their yards planted 


with grass, flowers, shrubs, and young shade and citrus trees. 
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Youth Service and Leisure-time Activities 


One of the most depressing aspects of African life today is the 
paucity of youth-serving organizations and the absence of leisure-time 
activities for a large majority of the people. In most areas where some 
activities of this sort exist they cater, for the most part, to the school 
child. In many situations the authorities adopt the limited point of view 
that community follow-up after the basic course is very dependent on 
financial resources. Therefore, they conclude that there is little pros- 
pect in the near future that there will be money sufficient for youth 
services and organized leisure-time activities. At the moment a few 
youth clubs, such as the Boy Scouts, Girl Guides, Young Farmers Club, 
Young Homemaker Clubs, Village Crafts, and Music Societies exist 
in a fairly large number of areas in British Tropical Africa, Ghana, 
Nigeria, and Liberia. Admittedly, there is need to capture the imagina- 
tion of Africans, as the Social Welfare Department has done in Ghana 
and as the Man-o-War Bay Program has captured the imagination of 
some Nigerians. Education, particularly adult education, is one of the 
oldest forms of social service. If a sense of kinship, identification, and 
unification is to be developed among the diverse African groups, it 
will not be developed through political machinery only. It is more 
likely to come about through some form of leisure-time activity or 
education that will exact loyalty and demand enthusiastic participation. 


Cultural Institutions 


Special attention is paid, at all levels of education, to elements of 
local culture. In many places lectures are given on these subjects. In 
the secondary schools of the Belgian Congo, for example, the Syllabus 
includes a course on native culture, literature, music, the plastic arts, 
history, folklore, and various social concepts. Liberia has launched, 
in recent months, a national cultural theater of drama, music, and 
dance. Ghana is encouraging the development of museums and the ex- 
pansion of historical and archeological enterprises. The Belgian Congo 
has two museums of native art. An association, Friends of Native Art, 
has organized an annual competition of arts and crafts. Literary com- 
petitions have been organized. To preserve folklore, native songs and 
music have been recorded, and films have been made on the subject 
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of native dances and crafts. Cultural institutions usually found in 
Africa include study groups, drama groups, musical societies, lectures, 
broadcasts by native speakers which are specifically aimed at the in- 
digenous population, numerous periodicals, cinemas, and public libra- 
ries. Generally, these activities are concentrated in the coastal cities and 
other urban centers. As yet, the rural areas have not been too well 
covered, except in limited ways through the use of mobile teams and 
equipment. 


Conclusion 


The problems facing the social planner in Africa are very different 
from those of a rich and highly developed country like the United 
States or other countries in the West. Africa, particularly, tropical 
Africa, is an underdeveloped region and has problems peculiar to such 
regions. In the first place, it is very large, and much of it is very thinly 
populated. Most of the area, during the past 100 years or so, has been 
controlled by some outside occupying power. The people in the area 
differ greatly. They belong to different races and to an immense 
variety of tribes and cultures. Some are hunters, some are agricultural- 
ists, others nomadic herdsmen, while yet others combine farming and 
cattle raising. Many have a diet containing abundant starch—such as 
yams, millet or maize—and too little protein or fresh vegetables; 
others live almost entirely on meat and milk. Some are Muslim, some 
are Christian, some are pagan. Some live under strong political or- 
ganizations and some live under very loose political organizations, in 
which the family or small clan is the unit. In some areas the people 
live in compact villages, in others they live in tiny settlements with 
hardly any natural centers at all—a special problem for those planning 
the location of social institutions and agencies. 

The development of social institutions has been generally strongly 
influenced by the nature, form, and practical application of social 
theories formulated in the home countries of the metropolitan powers. 
For example, with modifications here and there to meet local conditions, 
organized social welfare institutions of French West Africa will close- 
ly resemble those of France. It would seem that the central problem 
in the development of African social institutions and agencies is an 
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educational one. The people will have to be taught to understand the 
needs and functions of the new institutions which must and should 
be created in the social welfare field. Interest in development of 
social institutions and agencies is very widespread and by no means 
confined to the professionals. Social welfare questions are discussed 
everywhere and, indeed, in some parts social welfare takes the fore- 
most place in political policy and propaganda. It is not surprising that in 
such a climate social institutions sometimes take on a strange form. 
Everywhere limitations of finance and personnel impose the necessity 
to strike a balance between the rate of expansion and the quality of the 
provision made. By Western standards progress has been slow. Even 
by any standard the job remaining to be done is great. 
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T. PETER OMARI 


GHANA, the new name for what was the Gold Coast before her 
independence from Britain in 1957, has come to stand for determina- 
tion and progress among the many oppressed and less developed coun- 
tries of Africa today. It is here that the ‘new experiment’ in what 
one British colonial administrator aptly termed the “progressive abdi- 
cation” of Britain from her African colonies, first began in 1948. Since 
independence, Ghana has tried to show that, in the words of Premier 
Nkrumah, “given the opportunity, the African can manage his own 
affairs.” Truly, a visitor to Ghana of today, who knew Accra in 1956, 
will gasp at what can be achieved materially by a young country with 
determination to succeed economically, politically, and educationally. 
Here a government with socialistic intentions has embarked upon an 
ambitious program to provide a range of social services covering health, 
education, housing, the care of children, the nutrition of mothers and 
children, pension and insurance services for civil servants, and com- 
munity self-improvement services as a part of an adult education pro- 
gram. Wisely, the government has foreseen the enormous amount 
of money involved in state support of all these measures and has avoided 
a wholly socialistic approach to the solution of the social problem. In 
this respect, its program more closely approximates that of the United 
States than that of Britain. Most of the services are offered directly by 
the central government through the various governmental agencies and 
departments, through statutory bodies, through the local government 
machinery, or as grants-in-aid to voluntary and private bodies. But 
a considerable proportion of the services, for instance in the field of 
health, is in the hands of private individuals. 

Social services in Ghana have historical roots. Early records 
showing concern of “the Government’ over the poor state of sanita- 
tion and health facilities dealt only with cities along the coast—for ex- 
ample, Cape Coast, Sekondi, Elmina, and Accra where forts built by 
the Danes, Dutch, and Portuguese had passed into the hands of am- 
bitious British merchants anxious to carve a trade for themselves and 
an empire for the Crown. The first measures taken in these days, in 
the latter 18th century, were largely in the field of health and were to 
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ensure a better drainage system, better medical facilities and sanitary 
measures. But whatever measures were taken were with the intention 
of safeguarding the health and interest of the British not the African. 

Because funds were not readily available the colonial administra- 
tion embarked on a project to segregate Europeans from Africans and 
concentrated on developing separate areas in the various towns for 
Europeans. In 1920 the Medical Report states, under a subheading 
“Segregation of Europeans’’—''This principle is maintained as a neces- 
sary preventive measure against malaria and yellow fever ...In some 
stations, e.g., Accra, Sekondi, Coomassie [Kumasi} and perhaps Cape 
Coast the majority of Europeans are segregated.” Before then both Eu- 
ropeans and Africans were living together within the town boundaries. 
It was unfortunate that this policy was looked upon as possibly the only 
solution to the malaria and yellow fever menace. Not only was undue 
attention lavished on the “European quarters” but the “native quarters” 
were allowed to stagnate or to deteriorate. A blow had also been dealt 
any incentive the African might have had to emulate Western practices 
of sanitation. Even though the 1925 Medical Report states that some- 
thing was being done about the situation affecting Africans, ail that 
was involved was the clearing of “congested areas.’’ No constructive 
plan ever emerged until much later in the early years of the 20th century 
— more specifically, during the governorship of Sir Gordon Guggis- 
berg (1919-1927). Sanitation in the African quarters had always been 
poor, the incidence of infant mortality high, and epidemic prevalent. 
Town planning, besides the European quarters, was ignored in all the 
towns in Ghana. One can draw sharp contrast between well-planned 
towns of French, Portuguese, and Belgian Africa and the smouldering 
towns of British West Africa. Before this time, and even since, the 
African had undertaken much or all of the responsibility for the sick 
and the needy, the aged and the infirm, the young and the wayward 
youth, the mentally unstable, the administration of justice, and the 
punishment of the offender. Very often the methods employed were 
crude: as for example the chaining of the lunatic, sacrificing animals 
and human beings on fetish altars to aid in the recovery of the sick and 
the dying, or torturing suspected wrongdoers, and skinning alive or 
thrusting a knife through the cheeks of an adjudicated adulterer. Many 
of the crude measures of the African in these connections had their 
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parallels in Europe at the time, of course. But the African family 
accepted in good grace, and still accepts today, the care and nursing of 
the aged and the infirm, and undertook the education of the young and 
the treatment of the sick. It was for bringing the best of Western in- 
fluence and in order to raise the level of the social services to an or- 
ganized state-supported undertaking that Africans looked up to Europe 
then as even now. 

It was in the field of education that the British made their great- 
est contribution to the development of Ghana. Because the climate 
along these marshy coasts was wholly unsuited to the Europeans and 
because in order to carry out any extensive trade and commercial under- 
takings a large clerical staff was required, much effort was made from 
the start to train Africans. Many merchants educated Africans pri- 
vately or sent them to England for further education at their own ex- 
pense. Missionaries did their best and were encouraged by the gov- 
ernment to set up schools and to train Africans to take up the ministry 
and the teaching profession. Successive governors, pressed for staff 
to man the administrative machinery, saw the emerging desire of the 
African to acquire knowledge as the solution to their problem and 
undertook plans to set up schools. 

In a genuine desire to raise the social and economic well-being of 
the African in Ghana, Governor Guiggisberg initiated a series of 
projects among the noteworthy of which are construction of Takoradi 
Harbor, establishment of Achimota College to serve as a model for 
the educational system of the time, construction of a first class hospit- 
al, the Korle Bu in Accra, and the unsuccessful attempt to establish a 
Medical School in Accra. It was during the administration of Gov- 
ernor Guggisberg that the country was increasing its trade in cocoa and 
bauxite and became so rich that much of the financing of development 
then and since has been made possible. 

By African standards, Ghana is very rich and can afford state- 
supported welfare services. But even a country of this size and re- 
sources cannot afford large-scale services without prohibitive taxation 
which will be impossible to collect, in the first place. As a relief on 
the national treasury, the idea of using voluntary effort in local com- 
munity projects began to gain ground in 1943. In ten years time it 
has spread through the length and breadth of the country. Today 
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much money is being saved through the use of voluntary labor in vil- 
lage improvement. Many elderly people who had lost the opportunity 
for formal education are also availing themselves of a new opportunity 
to be literate in their own language and in English also. Community 
Development has come to town, and it has come to stay. 


Health Services 


For the time being Ghana is in fashion. This has not always 
been the case. On the contrary, as almost every student of Africa 
knows, men ordered to this part of Africa or proceeding with a view to 
enter business, had been looked upon as going to almost certain death 
—the whole line of coast was then called the “White Man’s Grave.” 
Insurance officers in England, until very lately, used to advertise their 
readiness to effect insurance upon lives in all parts of the world, the 
West Coast of Africa alone excepted. Today, far from being a White 
Man’s Grave, West Africa, and in this particular instance Ghana, has 
become a White Man’s paradise of sorts. Here, he can live in comfort 
and in good health, free from the curse of malaria and many of the 
tropical diseases dreaded even a generation ago. Ghana has made 
tremendous advance in her health services recently. Paradoxically, 
it is in this same field of social service that Ghana, together with the 
rest of Africa, must devote increasing attention and money if it is to 
rid itself of the still prevalent diseases of malaria, leprosy, yaws, tuber- 
culosis, gonorrhea, etc., as they affect the masses. This, of course, 
presents more of a case for public health than medical facilities; both 
should have been developed with equal enthusiasm. Unfortunately, the 
purely remunerative aspects of a good practice together with an all-too 
Western (British) approach to medical training has produced a dearth 
in public health officers, if not a downright downgrading of this ser- 
vice, in favour of medical practitioners. 

In Ghana, shortly before and since independence, much effort 
has gone into construction of hospitals and medical facilities in both 
the urban and the rural areas. In the ten year period from 1946 to 
1955, expenditure on Health Services in Ghana has increased 81% 
from $14,000,000 to $137,200,000. Nearly all medical facilities in 
Ghana are now financed wholly by the central government, as for ex- 
ample the $5,600,000 hospital in Kumasi or the Korle Bu Hospital and 
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its recent extensions; or are built and equipped by the government and 
given to missions for administration as, for example, district hospitals 
at Mpraeso (Seventh Day Adventist), Mampong Ashanti (English 
Church Mission); or are assisted through grants-in-aid. The partici- 
pation of missions in medical work in Ghana is expanding and is en- 
couraged, insofar as the funds available for financial assistance permit, 
as a policy of government where the government itself is unable to pro- 
vide the facilities required. This does not mean that there are no pri- 
vate practitioners or privately operated hospitals. On the contrary, many 
doctors choose to practice on their own, under the auspices of or in co- 
operation with other time-proven physicians Some have even set up 
well-equipped hospitals and clinics, and contribute immeasurably to 
the cure of diseases and to the relief of congestion in government-run 
hospitals. It is becoming less lucrative for doctors to embark upon 
this type of practice, however. First, because almost 80% of the 
educated class who readily avail themselves of qualified medical treat- 
ment or who can afford to pay economic fees are in the employ of the 
government and are entitled to medical treatment in government-run 
hospitals, either free of charge or at a great subsidy. Second, many 
people in Ghana will not patronize a doctor unless he is well-known, 
and beginners cannot claim popularity; so they must work under other 
time-proven doctors or first in the employ of the state. Third, until 
1959 doctors in government-run hospitals were allowed some degree 
of private practice. This cut very deeply into the meagre service of 
private practitioners until pressure was brought to bear on the govern- 
ment to curtail the practice. Only specialists now may be remunerated 
from private practice in addition to government practice. 


Administration 

The Minister of Health is directly responsible to Parliament for gen- 
eral policies with regard to medical services and public health measures 
for the country as a whole. At the headquarters in Accra the Permanent 
Secretary to the Minister is responsible for the execution of government 
policy in the field of health, whether in the services maintained by the 
central government or in those carried out by local authorities or vol- 
untary agencies. The Chief Medical Officer, of equal rank and status 
with the Permanent Secretary and also having direct access to the Min- 
ister, is the chief adviser to all ministries and departments on technical 
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and professional matters concerning health. He is the head of the 
government's medical service and is also chairman of such statutory 
bodies as the Nurses Board, the Midwives Board, and the Pharmacy 
and Poisons Board. 


A National Health Service for Ghana? 


Socialistic as Premier Nkrumah’s government may be, it has neither 
the funds, the facility, or the personnel to undertake national health 
service on the scale available in Britain or in other European countries. 
West African countries must learn to cut their ambitious political coats 
to suit their purse. In this respect, Ghana is acting wisely. The 
scheme is merely confined to providing services to be paid for by those 
availing themselves of it, and at a subsidy. The graduated fees 
charged by government hospitals unfortunately work in the interest of 
classes which can afford to pay for the services they receive. In order 
to obtain the services of highly trained British officers various conces- 
sions in the form of incentives were made to them one of which was 
free medical treatment of the officers and their families. (Among 
others are cost of living allowances, children allowances, free yearly 
passage for workers and families). As Africans have moved into 
posts once held by Europeans or into the senior civil service category 
they have inherited many of these concessions as a windfall. As a 
result, the majority of those in a position to pay for medical treatment 
are entitled to this and prescriptions free. The lower classes—those in 
the junior civil service and the daily-rated personnel as well as the un- 
employed—who can ill afford expensive medical treatment, must pay 
for both treatment and prescriptions. In the absence of health and/or 
hospitalization insurance for these people, the difficulties they face can 
readily be appreciated. 


Hospital Facilities 


The largest hospital in Ghana is the Kumasi Central Hospital 
still in process of completion at a cost of $5,600,000. It serves 
Ashanti and Northern Ghana. There is also the Korle Bu Hospital 
which for years has been the best run and equipped hospital in the 
country. Present additions should bring its capacity to 500 beds; it 
will then serve as a teaching hospital for the Medical School to be 
established shortly. Besides these, there are hospitals as well as Health 
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Centers and Clinics in all districts of Ghana. The ratio of beds in 
government hospitals to population (using the 1948 census) is shown 
in the following Table. 











For the whole of Ghana t bed to 1683.5 persons 
Accra Region a 1 bed to 330.1 persons 
Volta Region 1 bed to 3301.6 persons 
Eastern Region 1 bed to 2405.2 persons 
Western Region 1 bed to 1492.8 persons 
Ashanti Region 1 bed to 1832.4 persons 
Northern Region 1 bed to 3328.3 persons 


General Public Health 

The specialist hygienist is directly responsible for educating the 
public in health and sanitation and for services connected with these. 
At the School of Hygiene in Accra, Health Inspectors are trained for 
public health services not requiring the immediate attention of a medi- 
cal officer of health. This unit is in charge of control of infectious 
diseases through quarantine (maritime and airport) regulations. It 
has the general responsibility for supervising the operation of health 
control at seaports and airports and of preventing the introduction of 
infectious diseases into the country. Health Visitors work in close 
harmony with Hospital Welfare Officers on visits to homes and health 
centres. Health education is being carried out in the form of educa- 
tional programs against diseases spread through unclean water and im- 
proper disposal of excreta; and through nutrition education and educa- 
tion of mothers in relation to child care. The construction and up- 
keep of Health Centres, the provision of clean drinking water, mosquito 
control activities, and street drainage and refuse disposal, are all part 
of the general program for better public health. 


Nuttition 

The general standard of living in Ghana is reasonably high. There 
is no starvation; outright public assistance is not needed and does not 
form part of the welfare program. What is seen more often than 
starvation is really malnutrition. Infants who are breast fed and who 
receive sufficient nourishment this way are, on the whole, fairly healthy. 
The weaning period is the time for concern because the diet is mainly 
carbohydrates. The infant is exposed to all the dangers of poor hygiene. 
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“The main dietary deficiency is protein. In a country where in many 
places herds of cattle and other livestock represent a man’s visible 
wealth, it is difficult to induce the people to use such cattle or livestock 
for food,” states the Medical Report for 1955. As one doctor observed 
recently, “The amount of protein a child receives depends upon the 
position of esteem he or she occupies in the eyes of the mother,” be- 
cause only babies who are loved are given meat to eat. Children 
normally do not sit at the table with their parents in the African 
setting. They usually eat after the parents, get what is left after the 
elders have eaten, or are given small helpings and bones. The work 
of the Health Visitors and teams of Mass Education Welfare workers in 
their women’s work program seek to combat this deficiency. Milk 
received through United Nations sources is also utilized in this pro- 
gram. 


Social Welfare Services 


Social Welfare Services, as they are organised in Ghana, are a 
combination of urban welfare work and Community Development or 
rural welfare. Urban welfare work incorporates orthodox welfare 
services of child welfare, youth welfare, and adult welfare of the courts. 
Besides these four main services, agencies exist for advice to citizens 
on various problems for which assistance may be sought. Rural wel- 
fare work is what is generally called Community Development. It 
consists of giving technical aid to small towns and villages in order 
that they may better their way of life, acquire a higher standard of 
living, and find the means towards literacy and towards a more useful 
and fuller life. 


Urban Welfare 


Child welfare. In the urban areas a number of Day Nurseries 
are maintained or managed by private individuals, voluntary associa- 
tions and committees. The role of the government in the Day Nursery 
movement is limited to the supply of capital equipment, supervision, 
and to the central and local training of Day Nursery Attendants. In 
1958 there were 51 Day Nurseries in the country catering to a total of 
2,615 children—a tremendous increase from the time the first Day 
Nursery was opened at Sekondi in 1948. Day Nurseries, which are to 
be found not only in the big cities but in rural areas as well, have be- 
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come popular due to the rise of a large middle class in Ghana. In 
Accra, Kumasi, Cape Coast, Sekondi-Takoradi, and some thirty-nine 
rural communities, many mothers who must or choose to work have 
come to look upon the nurseries and the kindergarten schools as means 
of supervision for their children while away from the home. Few of 
these nurseries are well run; a majority of them, even though they are 
recognized and supervised by the Welfare Department, are poorly run 
—their activities confined to relaxation and occasional forays into 
games using discarded car tires. 

There are also the maternity and child welfare services which are 
organized by government as well as private clinics. Private maternity 
clinics are supervised by the Medical Department in an attempt to 
raise their standard to that of the government’s own clinics. Other 
child welfare activities and baby contests are the organization of Parent- 
Teacher Associations to bring home the essentials of child care and 
proper feeding. A school for blind children, sponsored by the Pres- 
byterian Church, is located at Akropong. Both the Education and the 
Welfare Departments assist with personnel and their finance, with spe- 
cial problems of the children in connection with their homes, and with 
transport facilities to carry the children to and from the school. Pro- 
ducts of this school are to be found as stenographers in government 
departments and on their own as craftsmen. In far-away Sierra Leone, 
the head teacher of the Sierra Leone School for the Blind was educated 
at Ghana’s Akropong school. 

Youth welfare. The establishment of community and neighbor- 
hood centres have produced a basis for boys and girls clubs. Many of 
these clubs, relying almost entirely on self-help from their own members 
and the efforts of their management committees, have gained strength 
both in number of their individual memberships and in the variety and 
quality of their activities. “Youth”, in Ghana, does not always have 
significance as age. Many adults up to 4o years of age are often in- 
cluded in some Youth Clubs and Youth Associations in Ghana. This 
tends to limit the range of activities or to deprive the younger ones of 
a much fuller and rewarding participation in many of the programs 
and activities sponsored by them. Concomitant to this are the un- 
desirable effects of adult habits on the younger members—such habits 
as drinking, smoking, and the keeping of late hours. 
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Adult welfare. Much adult welfare work is done by relatives 
and friends. The aged, crippled, and infirm are still largely looked 
after by their relatives and friends. But the government operates a 
Central Destitutes Infirmary with accomodation for 120 persons at 
Bekwai-Ashanti to take care of those who can only be looked after in 
an institution. 

Social work for the courts. There exists in Accra, Kumasi, and 
Sekondi special juvenile courts to deal with delinquents. In the other 
areas where there are no juvenile courts, juvenile cases are heard in the 
magistrates’ chambers and with an officer of the Welfare Department 
in attendance. The running of Industrial Schools, Probation and Re- 
mand Homes for delinquent young boys and girls, as well as young 
persons in need of care and protection, and also the probation of young 
persons and adults, are the responsibility of the Welfare Department. 

Is juvenile delinquency on the increase? This is a difficult ques- 
tion to answer in Ghana as elsewhere. A total of 980 cases of delin- 
quency came before the courts in 1956, 991 and 1129 cases in 1957 
and 1958 respectively. The actual increase is not very much, and on 
the face of it should not constitute a basis for public alarm. But like 
all such figures, they do not indicate the extent of the problem. If all 
juveniles seen drinking in public bars and at night clubs in Accra alone 
could be apprehended, all available facilities for juvenile detention 
would overflow. The extent of delinquency in any country is dependent 
on the attitude of the public as to what constitutes delinquency; and 
readiness to resort to the courts is still regarded as an alien intrusion on 
the prerogatives of the father or the uncle. Generally, only the hardened 
young offender is ever brought before the courts; but delinquency is 
steadily increasing. Control of the young is getting to be more of a 
problem now than it was just ten years ago. Parents, not able to make 
reasonable differentiation beween what tradition expects of the young 
in a Westernized society, have generally left it to the young ones to 
take care of themselves in a world now beset with the ills of a modern 
society. 


Rural Welfare 
Child welfare and youth welfare work are carried out in the cities, 


the towns, and in the rural areas as well. Many would-be delinquents 
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in the rural areas migrate to the urban areas, and the few that remain 
are effectively dealt with within the traditional setup or by the police. 
Welfare services in the rural areas are confined principally to adult 
literacy, work among women on home economics lines, self-help con- 
struction project work, agricultural extension, and adult education work. 
Much of the welfare work in rural areas is carried out by the Mass 
Education section of the Department of Social Welfare and Community 
Development which aims at stimulating by the organization of Mass 
Literacy courses the spirit of self-help in the people of the rural areas. 
A further feature of the Mass Education drives or campaigns is to ex- 
plain and propagate the government’s Community Development plans 
and to demonstrate what can be achieved when a community, fired with 
the desire to improve its material and cultural standard, gives what it 
has in abundance—labor; the government supplying the necessary 
tools, materials, and technical advice. Mass Literacy courses are held 
in the rural areas as well as in the urban areas. With the aid of the 
Laubach technique of “each one teach one” through simple drawings 
suggesting the shape of the first letter words, it has been able, together 
with products of the formal educational system, to raise literacy in 
Ghana to a high 80%. 

Through the Community Development program villages have 
found a new way of quickly bringing modern conveniences to their 
once-backward communities. Through voluntary effort, through vol- 
untary contributions, and the technical services of the Department, elec- 
tricity has been brought to many villages. Good water supply is now 
within easy reach of most enterprising villages. Street drainage sys- 
tems have been improved, and life in villages is generally better. A re- 
port from the 1946-1947 Welfare and Mass Education in the Gold 
Coast (Ghana) reads: 


Achinakrom, a village of 1,200 people, completed a Postal 
Agency and Domestic Science Centre and started on a scheme 
of guttering for drainage of the village streets. They found 
more than $2,800 from their own resources while the Com- 
mittee’s (the Local Development Committee which was 
financed by the Local and Central Governments) contribution 
was rather less than $1,400. In the same Committee's area 
nine miles of roads opening up food producing areas were 
under construction at an estimated total cost of $5,684; the 
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Committee's contribution was to be less than $2,240, the bal- 
ance .epresenting local contributions or communal labour... 
In village after village real savings are reported. It is a credit 


both to the foresight of the government and to the willingness of the 
people of Ghana that voluntary effort, rather than slave labor, should 
play a decided part in the economic and social development of the 
country. The use of man in democratic society finds its expression 
only in direct voluntary labor. Community Development in Ghana is 
justification of peaceful development on an accelerated scale. 


Educational Services 


By “education” most Africans mean the formal acquisition of a 
body of knowledge obtainable through books alone if possible but 
from the classroom also. To be educated has come to mean to be 
literate in the English language; such literacy to be used to acquire a 
job and a Western standard of living. But official circles have much 
higher sounding terms to describe the same process; as, for example, 
the aim of education as stated by the Advisory Committee on Native 
Education in the British Tropical African Dependencies in 1925: 

Education should be adapted to the mentality, aptitudes, 
occupations, and traditions of the various peoples, conserving 

as far as possible all sound and healthy elements in the fabric 

of their social life; adapting them where necessary to changed 

circumstances and progressive ideas, as an agent of national 

growth and evolution... to render the individual more effi- 
cient in his or her condition of life...and to promote the 

advancement of the community as a whole through the im- 

provement of health, the training of the people in the man- 

agement of their own affairs, and inculcation of true ideas 

of citizenship and service. It must include the raising up of 

capable, trustworthy, public-spirited leaders of the people be- 

longing to their own race. 

But well-meaning philosophizers have not always had the desired 
influence on colonial administrators. And Ghana has inherited a sys- 
tem of education characteristic of all colonial Africa: an Oxford or 
Cambridge type of classical education that has produced a detached 
and detribalized elite devoid of African mannerisms and more inclined 
to extol whatever British; and ill at ease to look objectively at any non- 
British institution or enterprise. Not that she could have had it in 
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preindependence days, but what Ghana sorely needs today is a phi- 
losophy of education. Such philosophy intelligently thought out and 
formulated not by British officials but by Ghanaians themselves; a 
testament of what she needs, what she wants, a system of priorities in 
the achievement of an educational program, and a means to this end. 
Continually copying foreign educational systems and institutions does 
not seem the best thing to do in any country. 


Early Beginnings 

The earliest school for which there are records was established at 
Elmina by the Dutch in 1644. The next was at Christiansborg and 
was established by the Danes in 1722. A third school was established 
in Cape Coast by the British 1752. It is noteworthy that all three 
schools were attached to Castles along the coast. The school at Elmina 
was founded by the Dutch West India Company to educate mulatto 
children for whom they felt some responsibility. The children were to 
be educated as Christians who would eventually replace the Dutch 
holding subordinate posts. According to the Dutch, these mulattoes 
—local men of partly European descent, as they called them—would 
not suffer from the unhealthy climate as the Europeans would. The 
other schools at Christiansborg and at Cape Coast also followed a 
similar pattern. 

Education in Ghana at the time soon passed on to the missionaries 
whose influence in educational circles is still felt. The missions were 
primarily interested in teaching the Bible first and foremost, but also 
taught the R’s. When the government began to take interest in edu- 
cation, no concrete policy was ever formulated. Much emphasis was 
placed on teacher training and on producing commercial men and 
secretarial assistants. As a result, the type of education that evolved 
is a bookish one that leaves little room for self-expression or initiative. 
The following specimen questions from a Teachers’ Certificate for 1890 
might reappear in 1960: 

“Write 1,110,011,100,111 in words.” 
“If it be known that the decimal .2421 or some portion of 

it repeats, calculate as a vulgar fraction the difference be- 

tween the greatest and least values it can have.” 


“Show how far contacts with Scandinavian dialects in- 
fluenced the vocabulary and the grammar of our (not the 
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African’s, of course) language.” 

Not one question about Ghana or Africa was asked. So, even before 
the 1890's and until the present, the African (whether in Ghana or 
elsewhere) has been subjected to a type of education absolutely with- 
out relevance to his country, his culture, or his intellectual well-being. 
Just a few months ago (in September 1959) a feature program on the 
Ghana Broadcasting System devoted considerable time to a discussion 
of whether or not the Ghanaian is capable of acquiring education for 
its own sake. As though education can be divorced from the social 
and cultural context in which it is found. In pursuit of a policy of 
education for its own sake, the African pupil and student alike have 
used the same textbooks as have been used in Britain for decades, some 
containing such statements as “the palm tree is a tropical plant that 
does not grow in our climate” (italics mine), or “the African is of the 
primitive species of mankind.” 

But education has gone on through the years. Ghana can now 
boast of a University College which is a sight to behold: a potential 
tourist attraction as well as a possible seat of learning. There are 
high schools throughout the country. The importance of a village is 
dependent not upon its agricultural produce but on its primary school. 
With only 3,003 children and young people in full-time attendance 
in the educational institutions of Ghana in 1950, there were nearly 
700,000 at schools, colleges, and the University in 1958. The Univer- 
sity College, the College of Technology, and Achimota School are 
autonomous, self-governing institutions but are aided from public 
funds. Almost all the other educational institutions are publicly main- 
tained or are grant-aided by the government. The total public ex- 
penditure on education for the 1958-1959 fiscal year was estimated 
to cost nearly seven million dollars. This does not include expenditure 
on university education. 


Primary Education 

In 1958 there were 4,921 primary and middle schools in the whole 
of Ghana, an average yearly increase of 300 new schools since 1950. 
And there are roughly now 500,000 and 200,000 children in the pri- 
mary and middle schools respectively. A majority of these schools are 
operated by the various religious bodies in Ghana, but financed from 
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public funds. Subject to availability of vacancies, primary education is 
free. The aim during the current Five-Year Development Plan which 
went into operation in July of this year, is to provide free and compul- 
sory primary and middle school education throughout the country. All 
untrained teachers will be eliminated in the process. The primary and 
middle schools correspond roughly with the fourth and eighth grades 
respectively. 

When the government's Accelerated Development Plan for Educa- 
tion was prepared in 1957 the production of as many trained teachers 
as possible and as fast as possible was considered to be the key to the 
whole problem of educational expansion. The Plan therefore aimed 
at a total enrollment of 3,500 in Certificate A and B Training Colleges. 
The 1958 enrollment was 4,055. The sum of $2,088,800 has been 
allocated under the present Development Plan for four new Teacher 
Training Colleges. 


Secondary Education 

Approximately seven per cent of middle school graduates avail 
themselves of further education. They can go to one of the secondary 
or high schools, to a teacher training college, or to a technical or voca- 
tional school. Since technical education is looked down upon by many 
young Ghanaians, the government has embarked upon a program of 
actually paying trainees while they are undergoing the course. In 
1948 there were 4,979 young people in the technical and trade institu- 
tions as compared with 13,196 in the secondary or high schools. There 
were 4,055 in the teacher training colleges in the same year. 


University Education 

The two higher educational institutions in Ghana are the Univer- 
sity College at Legon near Accra, and the College of Technology at 
Kumasi. 


The University College of Ghana was founded in 1948 as a re- 
sult of the Asquith Commission on Higher Education in the Colonies 
(as all things in Britishdom must come into being through some Com- 
mission) whose report was issued in 1945. The proposal of this 
Commission was the establishment of a residential University College, 
not granting degrees of its own but working for the degrees of the 
University of London through a special relationship with that Univer- 
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sity. The College was to be guided by a Council formed of all the 
British universities (the “Inter-University Council’). The other col- 
leges that work under the same arrangements are: University College 
of the West Indies, University College, Ibadan (Nigeria), University 
College of Khartoum (Sudan). This special relationship means that 
“the University College ...can enter into discussions with the Univer- 
sity of London with the object of gaining approval for special syllabuses 
and degree courses. The University of London awards the degrees and 
therefore reserves full right finally to determine the examination 
schemes, the setting of papers, and the assessment of candidates. The 
standard of performance required of candidates from the College is 
equal to that demanded from all other students of the University. The 
examinations are conducted by examiners nominated by the College. 
Both College and University examiners are appointed by the Senate of 
the University. The College Examiners prepare draft examination 
papers and carry out the first marking of the scripts; the University 
Examiners are responsible for the final form of the examination papers 
or for the determination of the results of each candidate.” 

The University College is now in the process of shedding its ‘‘re- 
lationship,” and is scheduled to become a full-fledged university with 
powers to grant its own degrees in 1961. Departments in operation 
at the moment are Classics, English, Phonetics, French Studies, Phil- 
osophy, Chemistry, Geology, Divinity, Archeology, History, Eco- 
nomics, Geography, Botany, Zoology, Sociology, Law, Education, 
Mathematics, Physics, and Agriculture. An institution which by Ameri- 
can standards ought to accommodate 20,000 students, has an enroll- 
ment of only 800 and is planned to accommodate about 1,000. 

The College of Technology at Kumasi in Ashanti was established 
in 1952. Rapid progress has been made in the establishment of stud- 
ies in the technologies and the applied sciences. The following de- 
partments are established: 

School of Agriculture providing four-year Diploma Courses; 

School of Architecture, Town Planning and Building, pro- 

viding courses in these subjects, leading to professional quali- 

fication; 

Department of Commerce, providing professional courses 

in Accountancy, Secretaryship, and Administration, and a 
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degree course in Estate Management; 

School of Engineering, Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical, pro- 
viding courses for the London University degree, for the ex- 
aminations of the professional institutions, and for the College 
Diploma; 

Department of Fine Arts and Crafts, providing a Diploma 
Course; 

Department of Pharmacy providing both Physics and the De- 


partment of Arts, conducts courses in conjunction with a 
number of other College departments. 


Adult Education 


The extramural department of the University College, the Peo- 
ples Educational Association, the Workers Educational Association, the 
Mass Literacy Scheme of the Department of Social Welfare and Com- 
munity Development, and a few other voluntary bodies organize educa- 
tional, cultural, nonvocational courses, and lectures for adults. These 
courses and lectures are grant-aided from public funds. Adult educa- 
tion courses are organized by the Trade Union Congress and also by the 
Convention Peoples Party and its associated organizations. Various 
community and neighborhood centres throughout the country organize 
evening classes as part of their adult education program. 


Conclusion 


The writer has not wished to convey the impression that British 
Administration in Ghana was calculated to retard social progress; in 
many instances “they seen their duty and they done it.” That present 
and future historians may not agree with British policy in Ghana or in 
Africa is no indication of lack of faith on the part of the administrators. 
All things considered, it is sometimes amazing that they have done so 
much for Africa. The position of a conqueror all through the ages 
has been a difficult one to defend. Should he go along with local 
customs unmolested, accede to oft reactionary demands and keep pace 
with backwardness and with admiration for “the noble savage?” If he 
did that he would in the end be accused of lack of progress during 
his administration; the few intellectuals will accuse him of deliberate 
policies in this direction. Should he therefore be iconoclastic and force 
through “progressive” measures giving in to the few intellectuals mak- 
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ing premature demands? What accusations can we not imagine for 
a program of this type? The African has not always been co-opera- 
tive in the development of his country if only through suspicion or an 
unenlightened point of view. 

But we cannot fail to see the progress made in Ghana during her 
achievement of independence. With the co-operation of British offi- 
cials, Ghana has made tremendous strides in the social services, in com- 
munication and transport, in agriculture, and in all aspects of her de- 
velopment. Future progress can be measured in terms of past achieve- 
ment and through an examination of the Development Plan for the 
next five years. 

The second Development Plan, covering the period 1959-1964 is 
estimated to require $960,000,000, including $280,000,000 to develop 
the country’s hydro-electric potential. The plan lays emphasis on in- 
dustrialization. The government intends to give priority to promoting 
the establishment of 600 factories of varying sizes producing a range of 
over a hundred different products. But the social services are not 
neglected. Housing is included among the highest priorities in the pro- 
gram because Ghana's main towns are increasing rapidly in population. 
The housing problem cannot be solved wholly or even mainly by govern- 
ment finance. The cost of meeting all housing needs over five years, 
for instance, would be about $70,000,000; but the sum of $47,600,000 
has been allocated to assist in a housing program for the middle and 
lower classes. Seventy-eight million dollars has been ear-marked for 
the educational program of the country during the next quinquennium; 
$7,495,600 for Information and Broadcasting services and $122,220,000 
under Health, Sanitation, and Water Supply. Under the health pro- 
gram, the establishment of a Medical School is one of the priorities. 
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WOMAN IN AFRICA: 
HER BABY OFF HER BACK 


G. ALISON RAYMOND 


The question Africans asked themselves even a few years ago was 
“if” they would be independent. Today no “‘if’’ remains; the question 
now is, “How soon will it be?” The speed of motion in Africa can be 
measured in many ways: 

Nairobi in 1903 had fifteen houses. Now, just 56 years later, it is a busy, 

modern, traffic-filled city. 

In 1954, a handful of women worked outside their homes except as nurses 
and teachers. Now, five years later they are growing to be a major in- 
dustrial force in many areas; they are flocking to the cities (as are the 
men) for factory work, clerical work, as shopkeepers, and the like. 

In 1956 millions of women in France’s African Territories went to the 
polls for the first time, voting in elections for municipal councils of 
African communes to which they themselves were eligible for election. 

All over Africa women are an increasingly important element at the 
polls, basic evidence of their fast-changing status. 

The speed of social change brings with it, of course, conflicts and 
problems of a magnitude hard to understand for those of us who 
have been changing our patterns gradually over the decades. Think 
first about /anguage. There are said to be 800 languages—or non- 
transferable dialects—in Africa. When the people remained in tight 
tribal groups this created no major difficulties. But now as men move 
about, as schools draw children together, as the plane opens up hitherto 
remote regions, this diversity of tongue is a grave deterrent to progress. 
Imagine the difficulties in road-building gangs, in industrial plants, 
in training programs, in hospitals. Africans are learning English ex- 
traordinarily quickly, however. Presumably English and French will be- 
come the practical languages of Africa within a few years; for these 
tongues cross tribal as well as national borders, allowing Africans to 
speak with one another as well as with the outside world. 

Humans everywhere share a basic urge to ‘feel needed.” This 
fundamental is shaken when social patterns suddenly rearrange them- 
selves like the turn of a kaleidescope without sufficient time for adjust- 
ment. What was secure, suddenly crumbles; what was a pattern is 
suddenly a snarl; what was morally acceptable suddenly is not; what 
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was sacred is suddenly empty. This leads to an unsettled, restless, 
searching feeling which we of other countries must try to understand 
in whatever contacts we may have with Africans. Take, for example, the 
men of the village in many parts of the continent. Their role used to be 
primarily that of sacrificer and protector. Now there are no longer 
sacrifices and the government does the protecting. Women still tend 
the gardens and care for the children, do the trading. Where is man’s 
place? Men feel “extra” in the villages and congregate increasingly in 
the cities, living in bachelor quarters. When they come home to the 
Reserves, they come as outsiders, as visitors, no longer vital to the 
village—a broken pattern for them and for their wives. Some women 
follow their men to the cities but not many, because they dare not give 
up their foothold. Once they relinquish their land, they feel lost. Own- 
ership of a hut and a place among their people is the one remaining se- 
curity in an insecure world. Most married women cling to it. 

The single woman, however, flows to the cities looking not only 
for men, but for interest, life, and a livelihood. This is revolutionary. 
Traditionally a woman’s function is to bear children. A single working 
woman is looked on by her elders with suspicion. Public approval and 
acceptance of new concepts cannot grow overnight. These are deep 
matters and take time. But meanwhile, humans need a sense of appro- 
bation. So there are problems. Where are single girls to live in the cities? 
Where are they to learn marketable skills like typing, or bookkeeping, 
or handling a bobbin? How are they to keep any moral standard if 
they have neither job nor kin, nor a decent place to live? 

Concurrent with these dislocations, populations are soaring in Afri- 
ca as elsewhere, thanks to medical science which is diminishing child 
death, increasing length of life, and making maternity safer. Here, too, 
an explosive factor is at work. The African is having to orient himself 
(with no preparation) to life without land, to life in bustling cities, to 
working for someone else in the impersonal world of an industry. He 
has to make these basic adjustments in the jet age, in another language, 
in a culture not his own. What credit to their flexibility that many are 
doing it so well; that Africa is surging ahead with energy and such 


relatively little turmoil beyond the political! 
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The Women 


Against this background, let us look at one particular segment of 
African society, namely the women. As in all cultures, women are a 
necessary element in social change. Down through history, African wo- 
men have done heavy toil; they have been the hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, the tenders of crops and the bearers of children. 
Therefore they are disciplined; they are not lazy; they are accustomed 
to long hard working days to a far greater degree than their more easy- 
going “‘palavering” husbands. Now, when so much work needs to be 
done in order to stabilize new social and cultural patterns the women 
are understandably playing a key role. 


It must always be emphasized that one can never generalize about 
Africa; it is too vast and too varied; therefore, in the comments that 
follow, the reader must remind himself that nothing one says is true 
of all African groups or of all countries. I am endeavoring, however, 
to give an over-all view of Africa south of the Sahara and north of the 
Union, trying to give enough examples to show the extent to which 
women of those areas are in transition; the incredible progress they are 
making, the new responsibilities they are assuming. One more word of 
reminder: What one says of the leaders is not yet true of the great ma- 
jority of African people still living in their villages and compounds. 
But it is the leaders who are synthesizing the changing social patterns; 
it is they who are helping Africa to advance. It is important therefore 
that we understand them to the best of our ability. 

There appear to me to be four major groups into which women 
fall: (1) Those restricted by Moslem custom, veiled, some still in 
purdah, living in the Arab-influenced areas, as in the Sudan, Zanzibar, 
Northern Nigeria. (2) The women of the villages, clinging to an- 
cestral rites and customs, living in family groups in villages barely 
visible, hidden down narrow tracks behind thick screens of banana or 
cocoa palm trees. (3) Shrewd, illiterate, but very powerful trading 
women, known as ‘Mammy traders,” found particularly throughout 
West Africa, where they wield the powers of wealth, of numbers, and 
of energy, but are as yet unaccustomed to the idea of sharing their 
wealth for the common good. (4) A small number of educated women 
in all but a few areas who are voting, holding office, taking university 
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degrees, travelling to other countries, and filling all sorts of professional 
posts—doctors, dentists, professors, lawyers. 
There is ferment, like yeast, working among all these groups: 


In the Sudan, behind compound walls of clay, apart from the prying eyes 
of men, I saw groups of aged women wrapped in their traditional cotton 
“tobes,”” laboriously and earnestly studying the difficult strokes and 
curls of written Arabic. Their teacher was a young Sudanese university 
student, whose face was no longer veiled (nor was her mind), though 
she still wore the familiar flowing tobe. 

In the mud and wattle hut of a remote village, several hours trip down a 
grassy path, I was asked by village women these profound and, to me, 
totally unexpected questions: (1) When women start to make progress, 
what first steps do they take? (2) How can they ever get legal rights 
when those who make the laws are men? (3) What mistakes have other 
women made that we can avoid? (4) How can you get the women of 
the village to care about making the village better? 

In Ibadan, in Western Region of Nigeria, stands a modern 10-story building, 
put up by the Co-operative Union. Much of this is a result of women 
traders’ shrewd financing. “Don’t ever underestimate the power of the 
illiterate woman voter,’ a Paramount Chieftainess of Sierra Leone told 
me. ‘‘It was the women’s vote which helped the Protectorate (up-country ) 
section to prevail over the Colony (coastal area) in our last election. 
There were long quiet lines of women voting at every poll, thousands of 
them.” 


Naturally education is essential to progress. There is a real thirst 
for it all over Africa, a thirst felt especially keenly among 
the women, partly because there has always been such shortage of ed- 
ucation for girls; and partly because, with the rapid change in wo- 
men’s status, they feel their need for education acutely. A major factor 
working towards more available schooling for girls lies with the 
younger men. As more of them obtain education, as they begin to move 
about and travel, they seek educated wives who can learn and grow 
and travel with them. The male elite need suitable partners for what- 
ever responsible positions each of these men may be called upon to fill. 
“A mating partner who could cook used to be enough,” one young 
Kenyan told me. ‘‘Now I need a wife who doesn’t shame me when she 
travels with me in London and New York—someone who can talk 
and is not stupid.” 
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Extraordinary strides have been taken in providing schooling for 
girls. It is, of course, available as yet for only a minute fraction of the 
population. The great bulk of African girls still carry babies on their 
backs as they hoe their yams, or as they balance tins of water the long 
way home from the well; they have no intellectual life nor chance for 
personal growth. But the important thing is that a new wind is blowing 
in country after country. In the Congo, for example, there have been 
schools for only about fifty years. Now, 1,732,000 children are en- 
rolled; of these about 22% are girls. This is admittedly a small per- 
centage but the advance is steady. In 1938, just over 6000 girls were 
in school; ten years later, the number had risen to nearly 37,000. By 
1958, or within twenty years, 233,746 girls were in primary schools. 
The territory is about one-third the size of the United States. In Ghana, 
the number jumped from 45,000 to 155,700 girls in primary schools in 
1958-1959 (African Women Vol. Ill., No. 2.). The problem in North- 
ern Nigeria, a strict Moslem land, is very difficult. Here purdah re- 
mains; girls are veiled and hidden. Men have four wives and like them 
to be submissive and dependent. The British Education Officer in one 
area hit upon an ingenious scheme which has helped many a girl on her 
start towards a fuller life. A sizeable bonus was offered to any teacher 
who had taught for two years. This had a remarkable effect. The 
fathers saw it as a solution to their problem of providing dowries! 
They began to encourage their daughters to teach; this, of course, re- 
quired first sending them through school. 


What Are the Women Doing? 


How are educated women helping their countries adjust to those 
cateclysmic changes which are occurring in every area of that wide con- 
tinent ? You see them working in legislative councils and courts; in wo- 
men’s organizations; in welfare centers and schools. They are working 
as a unifying force in countries where diversity is straining the nation’s 
very existence. They are establishing branches of women’s organiza- 
tions throughout their nations disregarding both tribal barriers and 
political frontiers: In Sierra Leone, for example, where the inland 
people of the Protectorate still feel suspicious of the more sophisti- 


cated coastal population; in Ghana where the Ashantis, people of a 
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once proud empire, are still unsettled at the idea of being absorbed 
into a nation led by a man from a rival tribe; in Nigeria where the 
Ibos of Eastern Region, under Azikiwe, are political rivals of the more 
prosperous Yorubas of Western Region. Nationhood is new in Africa; 
old rivalries need to be healed and drawn into new loyalties. Women, 
traditionally harmonizers and keepers of the peace, are already working 
hard on this. They are trying to break down barriers and change jeal- 
ousies into constructive co-operative efforts for the welfare of the nation 
as a whole. Women can rise above political and traditional differences 
more easily than men because their focus is in a different place. They 
can work in a unified way on child care, on nutrition, on literacy, on 
the improvement of social and health conditions. By ignoring political 
differences, they can draw together divergent parties and factions on 
neutral ground. 


Women are working also to effect legislation. The Federation of 
Ghana Women, for example, with its thirty branches, is tackling a 
problem which is corrosive to the family structure in Ghana. It is now 
possible for men to marry by native law a second, third, or fourth time 
without registering any one of the marriages. Previous wives have no 
legal claims on inheritance, nor even on support for their children. 
Since women have little education or vocational skill, they will do 
whatever they can to support their children and too often the only 
avenue open is prostitution. As the old song says, ““A woman goes from 
man to man.” Their colleagues are, of course, profoundly concerned 
about legislation to correct this situation. They hope to make registra- 
tion of each marriage a legal requirement, with the provision that no 
man may marry additional times without a court clearance regarding 
provision for his first wife (or wives). Nkrumah has said that when, 
the population is educated to this idea, it will be enacted into law. The 
women believe such a law would have notable effect on the stability 
of the entire social and economic pattern of Ghana. Therefore, they 
have been working steadily in an organized nation-wide manner to ed- 
ucate the population on this fundamental social problem. They have 
been conferring systematically with every Chief in Ghana. Working with 
and through the Chiefs, they are determined to reach all the people, 


of all the tribes, in all sections of the country. Here is a nonpolitical 
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unifying issue leading to better conditions in Ghana—an example of 
the type of activity through which women can contribute. 


No one can minimize the appalling problems that face that con- 
tinent: (1) all but universal illiteracy; (2) abject poverty, leading to 
malnutrition and illness; (3) nearly impossible transportation problems 
(except by air); (4) meagre facilities for communication(such as 
phones or radio). There are also the more fundamental problems of: 
(1) the shift of focus from tribe to individual; (2) basic intertribal 
differences; (3) equally divisive regional differences (provincial rival- 
ries such as those in Uganda, up-country versus coast, etc.); (4) di- 
versity in languages; (5) the drift to the cities with all the urban prob- 
lems. Women add their own special problems which result from 
catapulting in one generation from chattel to companion from drudge 
to responsible citizen. 


They Speak for Themselves 


What do the Africans themselves think about the changes that are 
rocking their continent? We must keep looking at this so that we can 
understand their needs from their point of view. They think deeply a- 
bout the changes; some of them worry; they look at Christianity and 
ponder; as they see their own civilization vanish, they wonder whether 
it all should go or whether perhaps some of it, being good, should re- 
main. Here are some of the things they are thinking and saying: 
Selfishness (Head of a Nigerian School) 

It used to be that those who had enough passed it on to their neighbors. 
That was Africa. Now that we are civilized, nothing is given for nothing, 
but you pay for what you get. Everybody has become interested in him- 
self and his own advance. It becomes ‘every man for himself.’ We have 
lost something. 

Education (Old man in Harare Township, outside Bulawayo, S. Rhodesia) 
Sometimes I worry about it. We must of course have education, but the 
way we get it from your civilization makes our people lose their common 
sense. My father never learned, he just did what he needed to. In those 
days Africans thought more and seemed to me brighter. Now everything 


is “qualifications.” We copy but to me we seem stupider. We only’ 
know what we've been taught any more, What has happened to our in- 
telligence ? 
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(YWCA group in Uganda) 

We worry about the education our girls are getting. There are some 
things about it we wish we could change: It makes our daughters selfish— 
by that we mean ambitious and concerned mostly with themselves, not 
with the rest of the family, and they lost all interest in the village. They 


get conceited and uppity and prideful. They never lower themselves any 
more. What about the humility that the Bible talks about? There's too 


much talk and too little doing. 


Civilization (African member of the Legislative Council, Uganda) 


We don’t want to remain primitive, but I think we must develop our own 
civilization that fits us and not just copy the British and prepare for 
London examinations as we do at Makerere University. We don’t need 
Latin and Greek. We need agriculture and sanitation and engineering. 
Besides, we mustn't lose all our own values or our country will go sour. 
If we just copy, we lose our desire to take risks and try things. We get 
too tamed down. In this big continent we will fail if we copy too much. 
We must make any African civilization without losing our own values. 


Women’s Role (African teacher in Government School in Southern 


Rhodesia) 

Southern Rhodesia, like many other multiracial countries, is on the verge 
of evolving a pattern of living where the good in the culture of each 
country will be blended into one solid, ever-expanding culture, perhaps 
later to be called a ‘Central African Culture.” It is my sincere belief 
that to achieve this, the African woman has to work harder than the 
woman on the other side of the color line. But first she has to rid her- 
self of self-defeat and self-pity. Now she suffers from slave mentality. 
She has to work and convince herself first that she has the same in- 
tellectual abilities as men; that she can show leadership and resource- 
fulness, and fill executive posts competently. In their family life, women 
must be partners to their husbands, and not slaves or children altogether. 
Mothers must teach daughters to be conscious of their capabilities and 
the role they are to play. Influence cannot be exerted in our country or 
anywhere until women wake up to the needs of the times. African wo- 
man must widen her interests beyond her home and church; we should 
stand shoulder to shoulder with the white women and learn, thus making 
a contribution to the welfare of our country. 


These brief excerpts from conversations with African men and 


women of many countries serve to show that they are thinking— 
thinking deeply, thinking clearly, and thinking constructively. 


In closing we cannot do better than to quote the words of a 


Madagascan woman: 
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In the struggle between two concepts of civilization, we must guard 
against the dangers of spiritual and social disintegration. The woman 
must be able to fulfill her essential function as guardian of the family 
and of the race and that is precisely where the difficulty lies. The problem 
is to distinguish in the tradition of this deeply mystical country what can 
be changed and what must be preserved or only very carefully modi- 
fied. 


Guardian of the family and of the race—charged with the respon- 
sibility of distinguishing what things should be changed and what things 
should be maintained—here stands the woman of Africa today beside 
her husband, no longer behind him, both looking ahead. 
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THE SPHERE AND INFLUENCE OF 
WOMEN IN AFRICA 


J. ADUKE Moore 


Africa is today, perhaps, the most interesting of the continents, 
and knowledge of the many different aspects of her life is very much in 
demand. Very little, comparatively, has been written about the women 
of this continent, although they are playing their own part in the evolu- 
tion taking place there. To be able to write with any authoritative cover- 
age on this subject would take years of travelling, research, and many 
books to tell the story of the part that women have played in the past 
and are playing now. This is because Africa is such a vast continent, 
peopled by different indigenous nationalities, many of them consisting 
of a great nuinber of ethnic groups with various religious and social 
customs, not to mention the wide differences in their economic and 
cultural backgrounds. But there are some social customs, which 
generally speaking, will be found to apply to all women in Africa, 
leaving aside of course, the women of the nationals who have settled 
in Africa and made it their home; they naturally have brought their 
social customs with them, and these bear no relation to the customs 
of the peoples on whose continent they now live. 


Traditionally, in Africa, women had very little social standing and 
were regarded mainly as the chattel of men, to work and have children. 
They were not allowed much say in the upbringing of those children, 
if they were boys, after the age of about six or seven years. They cer- 
tainly had no political influence as a group, although throughout his- 
tory a few women have had great influence through their husbands by 
using subtle means of suggestion. They have also been used as the tools 
for political intrigue and have in that way influenced the history of 
parts of Africa. But their greatest contribution in ancient times was 
and still is today, in the field of trade. It is, of course, commonly known 
that women were a valuable commodity for sale in the old slave mar- 
kets, but they themselves have been for many centuries great traders; 
and were often the carriers of gold and precious stones from one part 
of the continent to another, bartering them for basic things such as 
salt, and gaining thereby a certain amount of influence in the economic 
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life of their nation. This participation has developed and through it, 
women have gained for themselves more recognition in the political 
and social fields. 

Perhaps the best contribution that African women are making to- 
day is in the field of social work where they are far ahead of their men 
in helping to raise money for the less fortunate people of their com- 
munities. By forming local branches of some of the international socie- 
ties like the YWCA or the Red Cross Society, and also by forming 
local societies for the care of afflicted people, the women are becoming 
organised; their work is being appreciated, and through this, they have 
a sphere of influence which the men recognise. This recognition has 
given women a greater degree of freedom to move about which was 
not accorded to them before, and in some parts of the continent the re- 
sult of this has been that they have been able to influence social legis- 
lation and bring about some social reforms. The great changes that 
have taken place (although in many ways we are still far behind), can 
best be demonstrated by using as an example the development of the 
status of women in West Africa and, in particular, in my own country, 
Nigeria. 

The family is a very important unit in African culture and social 
structure; it is, therefore, important to trace the position that women 
have had in the family and what influence has developed from it. At 
one stage of African development it would be true to say that no wo- 
men were given a book education. They were taught home and mother 
crafts by the older women of the family; and gradually the fact that the 
older women were given charge of the management of the household 
and of the wives and younger children has led to the situation where 
in many instances they are consulted by the men of the family when any 
decision affecting that family is to be taken. This has led to an aware- 
ness amongst the men of the necessity of having their wives and daugh- 
ters able to take a part in their social activities. As early as the end of 
the last century, some measure of education was started for women in 
the more established families, although this was strictly confined to 
the basic requirements, with emphasis on house crafts. Gradually, the 
need for higher education in women has been realised, and more and 


more women are going to the higher schools and universities, and 
> 
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training as teachers, nurses, chemists, and radiographers. In West Africa 
there are also quite a number of women lawyers and doctors who are 
contributing in all fields of medicine. Many of our women lawyers 
are making contributions also to the growth of the legal work; some 
have become magistrates, some Crown counsels or Crown prosecutors, 
others are becoming corporate lawyers. Africans now actively encourage 
the women to forge ahead, and do not place any impediment in their 
way so long as they accept the same terms as the men. Every year the 
number of women going in for the professions is increasing, and their 
application to their work is certainly giving a challenge to the men and 
is helping to improve the standard of work and productivity. This is 
not to give the impression that there are many educated women; this 
would be far from the truth, as the number is very small compared with 
the population of West Africa; but the wedge has been made and will 
continue to open the gates of knowledge even wider. The home and 
the family, however, are still very important to our society so before 
going any further into the results that education has had on the women, 
a brief sketch of the different types of homes and family setup which 
we have in West Africa will prove helpful. 

There is the polygamous home which is still the most common. 
The Muslim religion allows a man to have four wives; a household, 
therefore, may consist of the husband with his four wives, each having 
her own room or sometimes a small house with her own children. The 
wives take it in turn to cook for the husband, or the arrangement may 
be that each wife sends some food to the husband from her own 
cooking. Historically, polygamy has been the form of marriage, and 
the sign of wealth in ancient times was often shown by the number of 
wives a man had in his home. This might be attributed to the fact that 
the country was and still is mainly agricultural, and the wives worked 
alongside their husbands in the fields. In this latter form of marriage 
the family unit was rather larger, as often when a woman married she 
was regarded as belonging not only to her husband but to the husband's 
family, and if her husband died the girl would be expected to continue 
to live in the family compound and would be taken over by a brother 
or relative of the husband. The idea of this was really to ensure that no 
member of a family suffered as long as there were other members in a 
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position to look after them, and the head of the family, usually the 
oldest male member, was charged with this responsibility. Christianity 
and Western influences have brought about the monogamous marriage 
which is slowly gaining ground and is, of course, splitting up the larger 
family units. This split of larger family groups is also taking place as 
a result of the gradual change in the economic structures of West Africa 
as more and more people move from rural to urban localities. 


The protection that the women had in many instances has gone; 
with the move into the towns it is much more difficult to keep intact 
the large family units. Trading has been substituted for farming; and 
instead of the scale of farm produce in small local markets, the women 
are now trading in all sorts of consumer goods. In Nigeria the women 
are in the position to decide on the price of goods sold in the market 
as they definitely control the day-to-day sales, and have, therefore a very 
strong economic influence in the community. Many of them are well 
established and have complete economic freedom from their husbands. 
In quite a number of cases, the women are the ones who educate their 
children and even send them abroad for university or technical educa- 
tion. These market women wield a significant influence not only on the 
economic side but also politically, as they have formed themselves into 
fairly strong associations to fight any injustices that they feel affect 
them. These associations have been built up through the years all over 
Nigeria and the women have fought for their rights in various ways. 
Local councils have had to build better market stalls for them and 
charge reasonable rent; and the influence of this group has now spread 
past the local councils into the wider political field of the country’s 
legislature. This is true not only in Nigeria but in other parts of West 
Africa. Every political party is aware that it is dangerous to its 
ambition for it to offend the market women in any way. In the ma- 
jority of the countries in West Africa the women have a right to vote 
equally with the men. 

Usually in the Muslin countries the women do not have votes and 
this is true of the northern part of Nigeria, but even there, many of 
the women join in the political activities. Not more than four or five 
women in Nigeria—and not many more in the rest of West Africa— 
have become members of the legislative houses. All those so far in 
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Nigeria have been special members, not elected members. In one or 
two territories in West Africa, however, women have won legislative 
seats, but it is still true to say that women are not active in standing 
elections. However, the way is clear, and it is almost certain that 
more and more women will begin to stand for election. In spite of 
the fact that they do not themselves stand for election, women are 
certainly very much in the fore in the election campaigns both in the 
door-to-door soliciting and in the big campaign meetings. They are 
ready to make their views heard and will campaign very strongly for 
anything they feel convinced will be good for them. This strength in 
the African women’s mentality is being demonstrated all over Africa, 
where they are always in the front line of any protests or demonstra- 
tions made against governments who try to oppress and suppress the 
indigenous African, or against those who try to infringe on the women’s 
civic or personal rights. This ability of the African women to stand 
solidly in time of great trial has certainly earned for the women as a 
group the respect of the men. 


As was mentioned earlier, perhaps the greatest contribution that 
women are making in present-day Africa is in the field of social work. 
This is certainly true of Nigeria and Ghana and most of West Africa. 
Besides such international societies as the YWCA and the Red Cross, 
many local societies have been started to try to help solve some of our 
local social problems. Perhaps the oldest one which is still doing good 
work is The Ladies Progressive Club which was started over twenty 
years ago, and which really took over from another club called ‘The 
New Era Society” that was started by a few women about forty years 
ago, but unfortunately did not carry on for long. The Ladies Pro- 
gressive Club was started as a means of women getting to know each 
other by holding meetings where free discussions of their problems 
took place. Sometimes they had guest speakers on various subjects 
affecting conditions in the country. From their discussions they con- 
cluded that there was much that they as a body could do to help 
community activities. One of their greatest contributions was in the 
early days of the society during the second world war when their 


members were responsible for running a canteen for soldiers and a 


place of recreation for them. They also made things to send out to 
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Nigerian troops serving abroad. After the war, they turned their atten- 
tion to the sick children in our hospitals, many of whose parents were 
not in a position to give them any extra comforts or even to pay them 
regular visits. The women of this society used to visit the children, 
taking them toys and generally cheering them up. Another great ser- 
vice that they are doing is to ratse funds and occasionally give scholar- 
ships to deserving young women, or help one who has started but has 
met with financial difficulties. 

Another body of women known as The International Women’s 
Society has also been formed. The aim of this society is to study the 
problems of women all over the world, how they solve them, and the 
suitability of those methods for application here. At the same time the 
society also has a very practical outlook, and will sponsor any projects 
which in some way or other affect women in the social and economic 
life of the country. This body has turned its mind towards the welfare 
of young children and is raising money to start a day nursery which 
will be a pilot scheme in this country. The only day nurseries at pre- 
sent are much too expensive for the average working mother, and so 
this body of women hoping to run one which will come within the 
means of the average worker. Malnutrition is one of the big problems 
here because the mothers do not know what type of food is best for 
the children; the children are allowed to become really ill and are often 
taken to hospitals when it is almost too late for recovery. The main pur- 
pose of the day nursery, therefore, is going to be the proper feeding of 
the children and getting into regular habits of rest and hygiene. These 
women hope that if they make a success of the first one, people will 
realise the need for such places and more and more of them will spring 
up all over the country thus helping to safeguard the health of the 
children and of the nation. 

Another great problem in West Africa is leprosy. Missionary and 
government settlements are, of course, dealing with the main problem, 
but about fourteen years ago a group of women started to visit people 
in a leper colony that was near Lagos, and then they started collecting 
clothes and toys for the men, women, and children in the colony. From 
that small beginning has grown a society which today has its annual 
appeal a month or two before Christmas; and with the sums raised they 
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are able to give every leper colony in Nigeria money to help provide 
the patients a happy time at Christmas. Besides this, they are able to 
help the colonies with grants to buy such things as a motor for a 
grinding machine used to grind grain for the patients, money to help 
equip the patients’ recreation house, money towards the building of 
an orphanage for the children of leper cases, and many other things 
which would not be possible for the different settlements to get with 
their own already tight budget. 


Another big medical problem here is blindness which is being 
tackled medically by the proper authorities; but at one stage of devel- 
opment there was no means of educating the afflicted or teaching them 
trades. There are two schools in Nigeria sponsored by the government, 
one in the north and one in Lagos; but before the government-spon- 
sored school, which lectures blind farmers, was started a body of 
people—prominent among them the women—had already collected 
funds and started a Vocational Training Centre for the blind. This is 
kept going purely from voluntary subscription and fund raising efforts 
made by the members of the society. It is fulfilling a great need in the 
society. The Centre has been able to train blind people to live a normal 
life and some of the ex-students are now working in a furniture factory 
along with sighted people—others have set up on their own. This ser- 
vice is helping in a small way to reduce the number of beggars on our 
streets. This society too has been able to convince Government that a 
free school for blind children is needed and plans are now being made 
to start one. Again most of the pressure for this was from the women. 


These are some of the things that the women in Africa are doing 
that demonstrate that African women do not just stay quietly at home 
and as almost slaves to the men. It is, however, certainly true that the 
home and the children are the most important aspects to the African 
life, and that these are looked upon as a woman's first concern, and 
might in some instances make her appear to be a slave to her home 
because she regards it as being of first importance. It is also true that 
the man is the recognised head of any family, but the older woman 
certainly wields much influence in the home and family. Her influence 
has now spread beyond the confines of her own family to her town 
and her nation. It would, however, be untrue to think that the African 
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woman has contributed a great deal to her nation’s progress because, 
in fact, her influence is still very small; and compared with the per- 
centage of women in the population, her participation in public life 
is meagre. But the part she has played so far shows that she is aware 
of a duty beyond the confines of her home and family. 


Why, then, with their will power and their ability to work, have 
the women of Africa been so little known in the sphere of public life. 
This is due to the double handicap of the traditions and the historical 
growth of Africa as well as to the common acceptance all over the 
world that women are the weaker sex physically. Throughout history, 
with a few exceptions, women have only emerged and been influential 
in settled communities and the African woman has been no exception; 
but most of the continent of Africa has until recently been made up of 
small tribes constantly at war with each other. This meant a constant 
shifting of the people from place to place in order to survive; and in 
the circumstances the war lords had all the power, with the women 
left to tend the children and any possessions belonging to the tribe. 
This was a very important part that the women played which is often 
overlooked. Into this muddled state of affairs came the traders from 
the West looking for new riches and new fields to conquer. Then came 
the colonial stage from which Africa is now emerging. During the 
early stages of colonial rule, education in the Western sense was grad- 
ually introduced to Africa, but it was confined almost entirely to the 
men because they were the ones that the colonial powers wanted to 
use as clerks and domestic servants. The missionary also came to Africa 
in great numbers and started to teach the people, and in fact contribu- 
ted, and are still contributing, greatly to the educational systems in 
Africa. 

The women were at first left out of this development of Western 
education and, perhaps, this contributed to their strength today in the 
world of trade, as the men went in for clerical jobs which they felt had 
more prestige. Gradually however, it was realised that the girls should 
also be educated; but even so there were very few schools which catered 
for girls and those that did were of an elementary nature. Even today 
there are very few secondary schools for girls. The fact that there are 


many more primary schools for girls is due in part to the African wo- 
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men who have been lucky enough to belong to families which believed 
in the education of girls and who have themselves started these primary 
schools. Today boys and girls have the same opportunity in their early 
stages for primary education; but the women are still handicapped by 
the lack of sufficient schools of higher education. However, those who 
are lucky enough to get into secondary schools have all opportunities 
io win scholarships to universities or technical colleges. The battle for 
more and more schools for girls is one that the women keep on fighting 
because they realise that it is a very important one in our growth and 
development. This is at least true in West Africa (except in the strictly 
Muslim parts), where no legal, political, social, or cultural taboo is 
placed on the women. 

Africa is still undeveloped both as to her resources and manpower, 
but she is beginning to wake up and to take her rightful place in world 
affairs. Her women are pressing forward and are awakening to their 
responsibility. They are entering every field of activity. In 1950 there 
were only two Nigerian women who had qualified as lawyers, today 
there are fifteen, three of them being police magistrates. We have six 
women doctors (one is a specialist), a woman dentist, four of five 
women chemists, four radiographers, teachers with honours degrees, 
secretaries, state registered nurses, and women in many other fields. 
Many, many more are being trained. There can be no doubt that the 
women are very much alive to the problems facing Africa today; that 
ney are making a contribution which grows yearly. But though they 
feel that they can contribute in the economic, political, and social fields 
to the advancement of their country by entering public life, yet to a 
great extent they can project their ideas through their homes and child- 
ren. The home and family still constitute the important social aspect of 
life in Africa, and the average woman feels that her contribution to the 
advancement of her country can best be made if she gives her children 
a good home, passes on to them her knowledge and experience, and 
makes them into loyal and proud citizens of their country. 
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JOSEPH ADEJUNMOBI ADEGBITE 


It was Diogenes who said, “The foundation of every State is the 
education of its youth.” Profoundly true as this statement is, it should 
not be construed to mean that youth is to be educated mainly for ex- 
ploitation by the State. Every youth is an organically complete being, 
made up of four significant components that, in the interest of himself 
as well as of the state, must be developed for a rich and full life. Those 
four components are body, mind, heart, and soul. The education of 
African youth along these lines received special attention from the 
elders before the introduction of Western culture to Africa. In addi- 
tion to what was taught within the family, the African youth gained 
much from the youth organizations to which he or she belonged. His 
physical education could be considered an exclusive responsibility of 
his club or society. The boys organized wrestling and other contests 
between clubs or even between clans; boys from one part of the town 
challenging boys from other parts. Intercity competitions were practi- 
cally unknown in the pre-Western-impact days except on battle fields. 
The girls similarly gained from their own clubs. The greater part of 
the social and spiritual education of the youth was the responsibility of 
the family. As there were no reading and writing in those days the 
mind received its training “by heart.” On the average no youth lacked 
the necessary training to make him a good citizen and a worthy member 
of the family. 

With the advent of Western culture, and especially in the early 
part of this century, the church through its auxiliary, the school, was 
the principal organizer of youth activities—social, cultural, athletic, and 
spiritual. Apart from everything that the church and school had to 
offer, young people organized themselves into athletic, social, and 
literary clubs. Some clubs had all of the three aims to which their 
programs were geared. One such boys club was formed in my own 
community in the early twenties. The members staged plays, held 
debates, and had social functions; but their most impressive outing was 
in 1924 when they played a football match and afterwards held a pro- 
cession round the main sections of the town. They made an unfor- 
gettable impression on my small community. Similar boys clubs could 
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be found in other communities where there were school boys and girls. 
Today, the growth in number and functions of youth organizations is 
tremendous. ‘The state, the Islamic group, and civic groups have joined 
the church in the vital task of providing avenues of rounded develop- 
ment for the youth of this country, and from available evidence, the 
interest is general in all parts of the African continent. 


Some Youth Organizations in Nigeria 


Perhaps the best known and oldest interfaith youth organizations 
in Nigeria are the Scouts and Guides movements. Boys and girls who 
embrace them are taught to develop good traits of character, to use their 
hands and minds efficiently, and to become worthy citizens of their 
countries. These two movements are very popular in Nigeria and in 
other parts of Africa, especially in other countries within the British 
Commonwealth. As “Cubs” and “Brownies” smaller boys and girls 
are gradually prepared for membership in the Scouts and Guides move- 
ments. Another interfaith and voluntary organization which is less 
than twenty years old in Nigeria is the ‘Federation of Boys and Girls 
Clubs.” As this gives a full picture of aims, programs, and influences 
of youth organizations on a national basis, it will be discussed later in 
this article. While there are branches of the 4-H Club in this country 
and in other parts of Africa, they are not yet well known, and there- 
fore not extensively embraced. Other voluntary youth organizations 
that could be classified as ‘interfaith’ are the Youth Patriotic So- 
cieties and the associate membership arms of the YMCA and YWCA. 
Patriotic Societies are very common in Nigeria, and the majority of 
them are youth inspired and youth directed. Their programs often 
include literary, athletic, social, and religious activities. In addition 
to these activites, Youth Patriotic Societies often spearhead the award 
of scholarships to compatriots to study some professions in order to 
benefit their towns. Thus youth organizations sometimes figure pro- 
minently in civic projects. Other voluntary youth organizations that 
exist for the sole purpose of rendering civic services are the Junior Red 
Cross Society and the St. John’s Ambulance Corps. Branches of these 
orgnizations are often found in secondary (high) schools where there 


are civic minded young people. 
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Of denominational or religious youth organizations, perhaps the 
best known is the YMCA as a church society. Many churches in 
Nigeria have branches of the YMCA whose functions only benefit the 
churches to which they belong. The Islamic faith also has its own 
youth organizations whose functions benefit only the members of 
that faith. In Nigeria, the Boys Brigade is closely associated with 
the Methodist Church, and its functions are similar to those of the Boy 
Scouts. The YMCA and YWCA as voluntary organizations are now 
firmly established in different parts of Africa, and they have partici- 
pated in World Conferences with their counterparts from other con- 
tinents. In 1944 the first YMCA unattached to any church was or- 
ganized in Lagos by Mr. A. C. P. Hughes of the London YMCA who 
was then seeing to the welfare of the Armed Services in Lagos. It was 
about the same time that the YMCA at Accra, Ghana (then known as 
the Gold Coast), was organized. Like other youth organizations, the “Y”’ 
organized literary, physical, and religious activities. In 1958, with the 
co-operation and help of the London YMCA that supplied a full-time 
fraternal secretary, and the Federal Government of Nigeria, the first 
YMCA hostel was opened, thus catching up with the YWCA that has 
always had a hostel. In addition to offering avenues for the rounded 
development of the youth, the YMCA now offers hostel accommoda- 
tion on a small scale to those who come from other parts of the country 
or the world. 

In the early thirties there were a number of youth clubs that had 
purely social objectives. They organized dances to raise funds and to 
recreate themselves. Such clubs organized picnics, funfairs, and 
bazaars. Some were heard of only once a year when they held their 
“annual dances.” Today most of the ‘purely social’’ youth clubs ot 
the thirties are already defunct. 


Federation of Boys and Girls Clubs 


A closer study of the clubs that make up the Federation of Boys 
and Girls Clubs will serve to illustrate the aims and programs of youth 
clubs of Nigeria and West Africa in particular and of Africa in general. 
But first we ought to know how the boys and girls clubs of Nigeria 
came into being. Just before the second World War, social welfare 
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work was beginning to receive greater attention trom the Nigerian 
Government. The work of caring for the “problem children” was 
until that time mainly the responsibility of the Salvation Army. Through 
the services of a social welfare officer the ‘delinquent boys’’ became 
organized into clubs and their energy directed toward some constructive 
ends—recreational and productive. About 1944 this social welfare 
officer and a man from the Department of Labour who has had ex- 
perience in organizing Youth Clubs teamed up, having become firm 
friends, to organize the first voluntary ‘Youth Groups” in Lagos. These 
two men, one of whom has recently retired from the service of the 
Nigerian Government, are Donald Faulkner and Peter H. Cook. The 
“Youth Clubs” have today crystallized into the Boys Clubs and Girls 
Clubs which abound not only in the Federal Territory of Lagos but 
also in the other regions of the Federation of Nigeria. The work so 
ably begun by these two pioneers continues to thrive under the direc- 
tion of faithful and selfless expatriate and African voluntary workers. 


The Youth Clubs in Lagos are organized into District Federations, 
and the District Federations are further organized into the Lagos Fed- 
eration of Boys and Girls Clubs. The latter body was formally in- 
augurated in August of 1956. This Lagos Federation of Boys and 
Girls Clubs is a member of the Lagos Standing Conference of Volun- 
tary Youth Organizations mentioned later on. Each Boys or Girls 
Club is self-governing, and derives its name from the area of its lo- 
cation in order to distinguish it from similar clubs. 


Aims of Boys and Girls Clubs in Nigeria 

In the model rules of the Club, four aims are listed as follows: 

(1) To make boys and girls know and take interest in one 
another no matter whether they are Ibos, Hausas, Yorubas, etc; or 
whether they are Christians, Mohammedans, or Pagans; or whether 
they are rich or poor. | 

(2) To make them have interest in the area, town, or village 
where they live; and to think well of the people among whom they 
live no matter who they are and what tribe they come from. 

(3) To give them the chance of finding out their hidden powers 
by playing games and taking part in other social activities which they 
choose. 
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(4) To make them happy, and to train them to become useful 
citizens who obey the laws of that country. 


Administration of the Boys and Girls Clubs 


1. Each club has a Management Committee which meets monthly 
to discuss external rather than the internal affairs of the club, parti- 
cularly finance and the raising of funds. This committee also helps 
individual members of the club, when possible, to obtain employment. 
The members of this committee may be active officers of the club. 

2. Each club must have a club leader who takes care of organiz- 
ing and supervising the activities of the club. The leader must be an 
adult, male or female according to the sex of the members of the club, 
who understands the problems of youth and who can put democracy in 
action in the club. 

3. Particular activities are taught in the club by adult helpers and 
instructors. These help with visitation of the club members who are 
not regular, perhaps due to sickness. 

4. Group leaders and committee members are elected from among 
the club members, and their duties include the planning of programs, 
keeping order, distributing games materials, and keeping the club rooms 
clean. 

5. Each District Federation consists of (a) honorary members, 
or subscribers of a nominal sum, (b) representatives of Management 
Committee, (c) representatives of organizations concerned with the 
welfare of boys and girls, and (d) individuals who are in sympathy with 
the objects of the District Federation. 

6. The Supreme Council of Boys and Girls Clubs is the Lagos 
Federation whose membership consists of (a) any individuals in sym- 
pathy with the aims and objects of the Federation, (b) subscribers of 
a nominal sum of money annually, and (c) representatives of District 
Federations of Boys and Girls Clubs in the Lagos Federal Territory 
recognized by the Federation and the Social Welfare Department. 


The Lagos Federation or Supreme Council 
The general objectives of the Lagos Federation are to promote the 


mental, physical, and spiritual well-being of boys and girls between the 
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ages of 12 and 19 years, and also to give guidance to young people of 
between 19 and 25 years resident in Lagos and the Federal Territory. 

In the achievement of its aims, the Federation seeks to assist in 
the work of the existing Boys and Girls Clubs, and to help in the forma- 
tion of new ones; to promote co-operation between its constituent clubs 
especially by means of conferences, training courses, exchange visit 
programs, competitions among the various districts and other means; 
to stimulate interest in the work of its District Federations—member 
Councils and Boys and Girls Clubs; to co-operate with other statutory 
and voluntary bodies interested in the welfare of boys and girls, and to 
act as a link between its constituent District Federations, Member 
Councils, National Federation of Boys and Girls Clubs, Local Govern- 
ment Departments and other public bodies; to raise and administer funds 
for the furtherance of the aims and objectives of the Federation, and 
to administer such money as may become available to use of the con- 
stituent District Federation; to take any further action which may be 
for the welfare of Boys and Girls Clubs in general. 

An Executive Committee controls the affairs of the Federation 
subject to the direction of the Annual General Meeting, and to the 
provision of the Constitution. The Executive Committee may delegate 
any part of its duties to subcommittees which shall be appointed at 
the first meeting of the Executive Committee after the Annual General 
Meeting to cater for all activities the Federation may deem fit to or- 
ganize on behalf of the Clubs. Each subcommittee is expected to meet 
before every meeting of the Executive Committee and submit reports 
for discussion during executive meetings of which there must be at 
least four during the year. 


A very important Article of the Rules and Regulations of the Fed- 
eration of Boys and Girls Clubs is that dealing with “winding up.” 
It states that in the event of the winding up of the Federation, all 
assets shall be handed over to the Youth Section of the Federal Social 
Welfare Department to be used in the interest of Boys and Girls Clubs. 
Activities of Boys and Girls Clubs 

The activities in which both Boys and Girls Clubs participate are 
classified under six major headings. A few of the items under each 


class of activities are listed for purpose of illustration: (1) social ac- 
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tivities—sing-songs, dances, funfairs, and suppers; (2) recreational 
activities—mainly indoor games such as draughts, ludo, chess, darts, 
and other table games; (3) handicrafts—woodwork, weaving, leather- 
work, needlecraft, cooking, and other hobbies; (4) religious activities— 
attendance at church services and tuning in on religious broadcasts; 
(5) intellectual activities—lectures, free discussions, study groups, 
language study, public speaking, dramatics, debates, brain trusts, and 
local history; Physical activities—football (soccer), table tennis, soft- 
ball, netball, athletics, camping, boxing, expeditions, cycling, and deck 
(ring) tennis. 

During the year there are many trophies for which the youth com- 
pete as members of the Federation of Boys and Girls Clubs, including: 





Training Courses: 
FOOTBALL (Soccer) 
April-August: 
September: 
October: 
ATHLETICS: 
November: 


December-February : 


TABLE TENNIS: 
November- January: 
BOXING: 
February-May: 
July: 
SOFTBALL: 
March: 
April: 
NETBALL: 
April-July: 
August-October: 


November- April 
District Inter-Club league and knockout com- 
petitions 
Inter-District knockout competitions for Jack 
Fansworth Cup 
Inter-Regional competitions for “Daily 
Times” Cup 
International match for I.S.A. Adewale Cup 
Inter-District Cross Country Race for A. K. 
Blankson Cup. (Distance 3 miles) 
Inter-Club competitions 
Inter-District Competitions for Oba Adele 
Cup 
Inter-Club league and knockout competitions 
Inter-Club competitions 
Individual championships and_ inter-district 
tournament for J.I.C. Taylor Cup 
Inter-Club competitions 
Inter-District competitions for the American 
Community Cup 
District Inter-Club league matches. 
Inter-District league matches. 


The following activities may be planned to suit: swimming, 


camping, socials, handicraft, expeditions, exchange visits, hosteling, 
and literary activities. Detailed programs are issued every three months. 
International competitions especially in football, athletics, and table 


tennis take place with teams from Nigeria, Ghana, and Sierra Leone 
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as participants. Exchange visits have been carried out since 1956 be- 
tween the youth of Ghana and Nigeria. In September 1957, a team 
of thirty-two young people and their leaders visited Ghana, and from 
the report they submitted on their return from the tour which covered a 
distance of 1500 miles it was easy to conclude that a great contribution 
was made toward international fellowship and understanding. 

Whenever there is unusual need for funds in club affairs the mem- 
bers of the club must endeavour to institute some entertainment which 
will bring in the needed funds, or at least, show that the club practices 
self-help. Each club raises funds by subscriptions, sale of handicrafts, 
entrance fees to competitions, and social functions. The Federation 
funds come from levies, entries to inter-district events, donations, flag 
days, social, and cinema performances. 


Conditions for Recognition of Boys and Girls Clubs 


Certificates of recognition are awarded every year by the Federa- 
tion of Boys and Girls Clubs in Lagos to all properly constituted Boys 
and Girls Clubs. In order to qualify for a certificate of recognition, a 
club must exist for the promotion of the spiritual, mental, and physical 
welfare of its members and be conducted in conformity with the princi- 
ples and aims of the Federation as stated above. It is expected also to 
fulfill certain specified additional conditions such as membership quali- 
fications, organized programs, systematic accounting, and approved 
supervision. 


Lagon Standing Conference of Voluntary Youth Organizations 


I have illustrated in some detail the general aims and programs 
of youth organizations in Africa, using the Federation of Boys and 
Girls Clubs of Lagos as an example. The Federation, however, is one 
of the many youth organizations in Nigeria, and it is a member of the 
Lagos Standing Conference of Voluntary Youth Organizations. Some 
other members of the standing Conference are the Anglican Youth Fel- 
lowship, Ahmadiyya Youth Association (a Muslim Body), Fellowship 
of Baptist Young People, Boy Scouts, YWCA, Boys Brigade, YMCA, 
and African Lads and Lasses Brigade. 

The Standing Conference deals with the common problems affect- 
ing the youth of Nigeria, either at called meetings or by circular letters 
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to member organizations. A circular letter sent out in April 1958 af- 
fords a very good example of such problems, and I quote the relevant 
sections: 


It has recently been brought to the notice of this Standing 
Conference that juveniles, boys and girls, are now in the habit 
of attending licensed premises on Sunday afternoon for a Tea- 
Time Dance. 
The Conference investigated this complaint and found that 
school girls from the age of 13-18 years and school boys are 
to be seen at these dances also attended by prostitutes. The 
behaviour of some of these school girls is very undesirable. 
They are to be seen smoking and drinking intoxicating liquor, 
and watching the free behaviour of prostitutes... .The Con- 
ference considers that these girls are exposed to moral danger 
in frequenting these places, and that by being admitted, they 
are being encouraged to disobey their parents.... We are 
particularly concerned that such behaviour should be en- 
couraged on Sundays....As people who are directly con- 
cerned with the welfare and training of young people we ask 
your co-operation in seeing that adolescent boys and girls 
under your charge are protected from such dangers, and that 
their parents are aware of what is happening. 

The problem of the Tea-Time Dance of course pointed to the 
need of the Church to provide interesting programs of activities that 
would keep the young people away from “‘licensed premises.” This 
aspect of the problems confronting youth--effective use of leisure time 
for productive and/or healthy release of excess energy-—has been en- 
gaging the attention of leaders of Christian Youth Organizations at 


both national and international levels. 


Pan-African Y outh Conference 


At the first Pan-African Baptist Youth Conference held at the 
Baptist College, Iwo, Nigeria, from July 30 to August 3, 1959, one of 
the three subjects for group discussion was Christian Recreation. 
Eight African countries were represented at this Conference, including 
South Africa, Belgian Congo, Southern Rhodesia, Nigeria, The Camer- 
oons (both British and French), Ghana, and Sierra Leone. While the 
activities suggested did not differ widely from those previously listed, 
it was emphasized by the Conference (1) that the program of recrea- 
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tional activities should be designed to meet a need in the development 
of Christian character; and (2) that the program must be church 
centered in order to meet this need. It was further pointed out that 
pastors were not only to preach, but they must find time to teach their 
congregation. Churches should have recreation centres where youth 
can develop themselves while having fellowship with one another. 
The youth of Africa are participating with the youth of other con- 
tinents in secular and religious programs. Twenty-one countries of 
Africa are members of the great Youth Wing of the Baptist World 
Alliance, while fourteen African countries were represented in the 
summer of 1958 at the meeting of the Institute on Christian Education 
held at Seiwa and Kobe Colleges, Nishinomiya in Japan. At the In- 
stitute, Christian Education of Youth was given prominent attention. 
The Institute states, “Youth is the time of many life-long decisions. 
This fact places an urgent and immediate challenge before the church 
in the midst of a world of rapid and complex social change.” It be- 
comes urgent that not only the Social Welfare worker but also the 
Church and the Mosque must be prepared to handle the problems of 
youth, not dogmatically, but sympathetically and with understanding. 
Those who will help youth with their problems must be trained leaders. 


Leadership Training Programs 


In Nigeria, Man O’War Bay in the [British} Cameroons and 
Shasha in the Western Region are two places where leadership train- 
ing programs are conducted regularly. There, youth and would-be 
youth leaders learn through observation, participation, apprenticeship, 
laboratory experiences, and training while doing a leadership job to 
develop leadership and community spirit. "The Man O’War Bay Course 
became open to women Jeaders in January of this year. 

International Voluntary Work Camps associated with UNESCO 
ran a training camp in Ghana from August 16 to September 6, 1958, 
to train youth leaders in the methods and techniques of work camp pro- 
jects. Two Nigerian youth leaders were sent by the Christian Council 
of Nigeria to attend this camp. Other training camp programs have 
been attended in Europe by Nigerians. That so much attention is being 
given to the education of youth is proof that the potential value of 
youth in shaping the future of the nation is fully recognized. 
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Influence of Youth Organizations 


Is it worth while to devote so much attention to youth? It has 
often been stated that we live in a world of tremendous and complex 
changes, and that these changes affect the youth more than they affect 
the adult. Furthermore, tomorrow belongs to the youth of today. As 
the young people through their different voluntary organizations are 
being helped to grow physically, mentally, emotionally, and spiritually 
it is strongly hoped that they in turn will bring about desirable changes 
in social, business, and political thoughts and practices in order to 
make our country and continent safe and peaceful. 

In the youth organizations latent abilities of youth are being brought 
forth. This is one of the invaluable fruits of the labour of voluntary 
youth workers. It was about 1944 that the former Nigerian feather- 
weight boxing champion of the world, Hogan “King” Bassey, first 
attracted the attention of voluntary workers in one of the Lagos Boys 
Clubs. Others have been helped to develop their latent abilities and 
to take their places in the service of their country today. Boys and 
girls who would have become “problem youth” to the country have 
been given the feeling of belonging they so much needed. It is easy 
for youngsters whose parents (both fathers and mothers) are workers 
to become neglected and so feel lost in such a big city as Lagos. The 
work of voluntary youth organizations has helped such boys and girls 
to become good citizens of which Nigeria can well be proud. 

Through their contact with citizens of other African countries as 
well as citizens of other continents, a spirit of international under- 
standing is being developed, and it is hoped that this will lead to a 
hate-free Africa and a happy world brotherhood. Such contacts make 
Nigerian youth conscious of the multiracial nature of the world, and of 
their part in furthering peaceful co-existence within the African conti- 
nent where this multiracial trend is apparent. The problem of bad 
human relations that confronts us in Africa and that is evident in the 
world in general can be solved by the youth if we help them to get to 
know one another through contact nationally and internationally. Al- 
ready on a small scale, this miracle is benig worked by the Youth 
Organizations in Africa. 

I would like to close this article with the reaction of a white 
South African youth after a Pan-African Youth Conference. He writes: 
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“This Conference has been a means of widening our views on the pro- 
blems existing on this continent, and of helping in solving them by en- 
couraging mutual fellowship and understanding, and by causing those 
who have attended to get all the problems of Africa into perspective. 
We have seen how our Christian bonds are stronger than our national 
and racial differences, and that a United Africa is possible through the 
working of the spirit of the Love of Jesus Christ.” 
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CULTURAL ARTS 


THE MUSIC OF AFRICA 
J. H. KWABENA NKETIA 


The dominant role of music and dancing in Africa has long been 
emphasized. African music has been described as ‘social music’’ and 
as ‘functional music,” for it is music for recreation as well as for the 
burial, music embodying aesthetic values, but organised for performance 
in social situations. Hence the study of this music has always been 
pursued from at least two converging angles: It must be regarded and 
studied as an aspect of individual and social behaviour, and as an art. 

As far as it is known, the music of Africa has always been practised 
and perpetuated by oral tradition. There is no evidence of systems of 
notation although various musical terms relating to instrumental tuning 
and performance’ as well as techniques for memorising or referring to 
scores (for example through nonsense syllables),” have been noted. 
Group participation is emphasized, but there are professional musicians 
and others who give musical leadership. These receive their training 
through social experience and from instructors who pass on their own 
skill and knowledge by example and by word of mouth. While the 
skill and leadership of such people are appreciated and rewarded, it is 
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not expected that there should be a great gulf between them and others 
interested in the music they perform. 

There are few formal occasions on which music may not be heard. 
Naming ceremonies, puberty festivals, marriages, and funerals are all 
events that may be celebrated with music or music and dancing. The 
performance of music also forms part of some religious, economic, 
and political activities. A variety of musical types designed for parti- 
cular situations or occasions will, therefore, be found in every African 
society. Each one may consist of a number of individual items or 
stylistic variations. Instrumental types are generally somewhat limited 
in this respect. In the case of song types, however, the number of in- 
dividual items may run into scores of verses. There is thus a close re- 
lationship between musical structure and social use. 

In building up a stock of musical types, consideration is given not 
only to situations and occasions but also to the musical requirements of 
individuals and social groups. Musical types are organised on the 
basis of sex or age. There are songs for children, such as story songs, 
and songs incorporated into games and rites for children. A Dahomean 
child sings a special song when he loses his first tooth,® while the Akan 
of Ghana have songs of insult for the habitual bed-wetter. Songs in- 
tended for adults may be subdivided by sex. There are special recrea- 
tional songs for women, as well as ceremonial and domestic songs. 
Hunting songs, war songs, and communal labour songs are among the 
categories of songs sung by men. Another basis of musical organiza- 
tion is kinship, for sometimes there are ceremonies which have to be 
performed by lineages and clans. Among the Akan of Ghana, for 
example, there are dirges for clans and lineages.‘ 

As the performance of music is so much a feature of social life, 
African peoples make it a basis of association. One may come across 
bands of performers in associative relationship organised principally for 
the performance of one or more forms of recreational music and danc- 
ing practised in their society. In addition to musical associations, there 
are also a number of nonmusical associations like religious and occupa- 
tional associations which may have their own musical types for their 
festivals and other important activities. Lastly, there are a number of 
musical types especially created for the royal court, for kings and 
potentates in Africa often keep their own musicians who provide the 
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music required for entertainment and for formal occasions. Some of 
the musical instruments of a given area may be restricted to the court. 
Among the Watutsi for example, drums are a symbol of royalty’, while 
among the Akan, horns and aerophones made out of the bark or cane 
are restricted to the court. 

The music one hears in Africa, then, is contextually distributed 
both in terms of individuals and social groups to which they belong 
by kinship or association and the various social occasions on which 
such individuals or social groups interact or carry on their respective 
activities. Each society maintains its own musical types and styles of 
dancing. There are, therefore, differences in the musical material 
itself as well as in the choice of styles of dancing or other activities for 
which musical provision has to be made. The organisation of musi- 
cal types, however, follows a common pattern. There are situations 
for which all societies appear to make some musical provision. Hence 
songs such as cradle songs, dirges, and war songs are found in many 
areas; although the actual music may be different and unfamiliar be- 
yond the confines of the ethnic group. 


II 


The social importance of music in Africa is evident not only in its 
organisation and use, but also in its content. African music lays parti- 
cular stress on vocal music, for the song can be used for a dual purpose. 
In addition to what it communicates as music, it can provide a source of 
pleasure in the verbal references it makes. Accordingly in Africa, songs 
are used as a medium for recording oral traditions or events of histori- 
cal importance, and as an avenue of creative expression, social com- 
mentary, and criticism. Topical songs or songs of allusion, songs of 
insult, and proverbial songs form part of the repertoire of many African 
societies. 

Let us look at a few random examples of these texts, beginning 
with songs used in situations of work and leisure. The first example 
is sung by fishermen on the southeastern coast of Ghana as they put 
their dugouts to sea: 


Hey ho, we are in the open. 
The sword is unsheathed, 
We are in the open. 
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Cock-a-doodle-doo! 
Ghost- are carrying brooms, 
Ghosts !6 


The next example is a street vendor's song from Ashanti: 


Come and buy! Come and buy! 

I would have liked to use this myself, 
But I am poor, I need money. 

Come and buy! Come and buy! 


The third example is a cradle song of the Akan people. The ve- 
hicular use of songs is evident in this piece. Although it is intended 
to be sung to infants, it is the expression of the personal thoughts and 
feelings of a mother: 


Someone would like to have you for her child, 
But you are my own. 
Someone wished she had you 

to nurse you on a good mat. 
Someone wished you were hers: 

She would put you on camel blanket. 
But I have you to rear you on a torn mat. 
Someone wished she had you, but I have you.? 


The next two examples are from the social dances of the Ewe and Akan 
peoples. In both of them there are allusions to interpersonal relations 
and social values: 


Look! Should I leave these people 
Who sit under coconut trees 

To insult me? 

Those who have their nails untrimmed 
To insult me? 

Those whose hair are full of lice 

To insult me? 

Those who leave their overgrown hair uncut 
To insult me? 

Look! Should I leave these people 
Who sit under coconut trees 

To insult me? 


One little child, 
I tap palm wine; 
I carry it myself to the market. 
I like whatever God will ordain. 
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Finally, there are two examples of funeral laments of the Adangme 
and Ewe peoples. They are in much the same spirit as the above texts: 


Death has taken my own away, 
And I am trying to forget about it. 
Death has killed all my people, 
And I wish to forget! 
If the owner of the firewood 
Takes it away from the gatherer, 
He does not take the rope from him. 
I must have the rope to use on another farm. 
They boast to me saying 
They have got people. 
Possessors of relatives boast to me saying 
They have got people. 
A thunderstorm burst upon me 
On the hill of a fanless date tree. 
I was drenched like a swimmer in the sea. 
Had I reached a fan palm tree, 
I would have cut its branch 
(and used it as an umbrella) .§ 


These few examples are enough to illustrate the importance of the 
song as a cultural expression which mirrors the values, thoughts, and the 
way of life which Africans have always cherished, and as a commentary 
on human relations. It is in the light of evidence from song texts 
that Margaret Read had to say of the Ngoni that their music “is of the 
stuff that life is made of, reminding them of crying babies and jealous 
women as well as of heroism and philosophy, ranging from the plain- 
tive melody of the igubu to the stately rolling harmonies of the ingoma. 
... The natural expression of the people in joy and in sorrow is their 
own music, and it is a mirror of their life, of today as of the past.’” 

What has been said of the Ngoni can be repeated for other Afri- 
can peoples, for everywhere music performs, in the words of Tracey,’ 
“a highly social and cathartic function.” 


Ill 
The widespread emphasis on vocal music in Africa has not pre- 
cluded the development of instrumental musical resources. Studies 


which have been made of African musical instruments!! show that a 
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wide variety is found. Some of them are of limited distribution, while 
others are found practically everywhere. 

All of the four classes of instruments set up by musicologists from 
their study of musical cultures of the world are found in Africa: there 
are idiophones, membranophones, chordophones and aerophones. Idio- 
phones form an important group of instruments, for there is a general 
focus on their use as accompanying instruments for the voice and other 
instruments and as instruments which may be worn by dancers to em- 
phasize their movements or increase the dramatic intensity of a per- 
formance. They include rattles of all kinds, gongs or cowbells, per- 
cussion sticks or wood blocks, stamping tubes, thumb or hand pianos 
(or sansa), and xylophones. Membranophones (drums) are very im- 
portant instruments in many parts of Africa. Merriam has pointed out 
that there are societies in the Congo that do not use drums, although 
they use idiophonic percussion.’ Moreover, there are societies in 
which drums are restricted to royalty. Wherever drums are used as 
the musical instruments of both royalty and the common people, one 
finds a variety of drums and drum ensembles. They include goblet 
drums, open and bottle-shaped cylindrical drums, kettle drums, hour 
glass drums, frame drums, pot drums, and gourd drums. Some of these 
are played by hand technique, other by stick technique or stick and 
hand technique, and in the case of the hourglass drum, by stick and 
and armpit control technique. These techniques are employed so as to 
bring out the essential tone and rhythmic potentialities of each drum. 
As Jones has demonstrated, contrasts in pitch or tone are very impor- 
tant in African drum music.’* Chordophones (stringed instruments) in- 
clude various types of lutes—both plucked and bowed—varieties of 
zithers, and harps. Some of them have rather limited distribution. 
Aerophones (wind instruments) include animal horns or the tusks of 
elephants treated and carved out for musical purposes. Trumpets 
made out of gourd or carved out of wood are found, as well as flutes 
and whistles made of bamboo or reed, or carved out of wood. Free 
aerophones (e.g., the bullroarer) are found either as toys or instruments 
used in ritual music. 


In some parts of Africa the sounds of musical instruments capable 
of tonal variations are used for a dual purpose. They may be used both 
for playing music and for conveying messages. This is particularly 
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so with drums, though investigations have shown that flutes, horns, 
and double bells may be used for similar purposes. Instrumental en- 
sembles may consist of instruments of the same type—ensembles of 
drums, or of horns, flutes, or xylophones. Very often idiophones are 
added to such ensembles. Instrumental combinations with membrano- 
phones, or membranophones and idiophones are also widespread, for 
there is a general cultural emphasis on percussion. Instrumental music 
—without the addition of voice—may be heard in Africa. The most 
common procedure, however, appears to be to use such instruments 
as accompaniment or in combination or alternation with voice. 


IV 


The formal character of African music is derived partly from its 
function as an aspect of behaviour and partly from its conception as an 
art. The design of musical types takes into account the requirements of 
the performers, the movements of dancers, as well as the need for lead- 
ership by cantors, leading instrumentalists, and dance leaders. Music 
always happens as an event in which a number of people play different 
roles; and these roles are reflected in the structure of the music. As it 
has long been pointed out, one of the most common forms is the sec- 
tional structure which allows for the interplay of solo and chorus. There 
are a number of variations of this form which need not be considered 
here. Various musical devices such as repetition, ostinato and sequence 
are used also, and there are methods of extending or elaborating the 
basic material of a given piece of music. The importance of the words 
of songs shows itself in the close relationship between speech and 
melody—particularly in regard to intonation and rhythm. According, 
ly, the linguistic differences between African societies give rise to a 
diversity in the tonal and rhythmic character of songs. African so- 
cieties do not use the same scale. Some use varieties of pentatonic 
scales, while others use hexatonic and heptatonic scales. Tables of 
the distribution of these scales based on measurements of instrumental 
tunings have been given by Tracey."* Closely correlating with the 
variety of scales are also differences in the concept and use of harmony. 
Some African peoples sing in unison or octaves or in parallel fourths 
and fifths. Others sing in parallel thirds which are varied by the use 
of other intervals. In general, melodic movement precludes wide 
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skips, although differences in usage will be found here among various 
ethnic groups. There is a tendency towards a descending melodic 
progression interrupted at various points by upward movements. Sing- 
ing is generally with open voice quality, though tense quality and 
pulsation—particularly in Islamised areas will also be found. Orna- 
mental devices such as glissando, rising attack, and falling release have 
been noted. 

There is a general emphasis on rhythmic complexity which finds 
its greatest expression in drumming. There are methods of organising 
rhythms unilineally and multilineally. These involve the use of poly- 
meter and polyrhythms, staggered entries, gradation of complexity 
according to musical function, and the use of recurring beats or an 
unchanging rhythm pattern as a point of reference for the principal 
instruments of an ensemble. These have been copiously illustrated 
in Jones’ Studies in African Music.” 

In conclusion, it remains to point out that African musical tradi- 
tions have not been free from external influences. Scholars have 
pointed to possible influence from Indonesia on the music of Eastern 
Africa.'® Moreover the penetration of Islam has left its mark on music 
of certain areas of West Africa, the Congo, and Eastern Africa.’ In 
recent years, the influence of Western music and musical instruments 
is showing itself in new forms of popular music now being created all 
over Africa. There has been the fear that the old indigenous folk 
music which still forms the bulk of the music of Africa will die out 
with increasing Westernisation. Nationalism, however, is fostering 
a new pride in African cultural heritage and the encouragement of 
traditional and modern African music through festivals and competi- 
tions is increasingly becoming a feature of the cultural life of emergent 
African countries. 
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AFRICAN TRIBAL MUSIC: 
A STUDY OF TRANSITION 


Doris EvANS McCGINTY 


In no other aspect of African culture is diversity more overwhelm- 
ing than in its music. Even the Western observer who has been made 
aware of the variety in African music is unprepared for changes in pat- 
tern, in style of performance, and in social significance of the music 
which he encounters as he travels in the country. In Algeria, he is 
likely to hear a strange, weird, wailing type of singing, often accompa- 
nied by an ancient flute (raita), a type of music which has been linked 
to an almost extinct Andalusian culture. In Egypt, he may hear music 
that is a curious mixture of oriental melody and American jazz. In 
northern and southeastern Africa, there is the nasal and stringy chant 
of Islam, accompanied by the wavery sound of a stringed instrument 
and a single drum. In Ethiopia, there are the heptatonic Coptic chants 
sung by blind singers in thin, high tones, accompanied by the tinkle 
of small cymbals. In central Africa, there may be an excited unison 
of war sung by a group and accompanied by the frantic beauty of 
several drums. He may encounter the Bantus singing in thirds, fourths, 
and fifths, as well as singing European hymns. In Ghana, he may 
hear a swing band beating out calypso songs. 

Which music is truly African music? Certainly, there is more 
than one type of indigenous African music; this is not surprising when 
one considers the enormity of the continent. The hymn and the swing 
are obviously not aboriginal music, but it is not so easy in other cases 
to draw with accuracy the line between the indigenous music and that 
which has been influenced by another culture. This is true because 
African music in some places is following the course taken by Western 
music many years ago; and the presence or absence of Western influence 
is not always demonstrable. To make this distinction is only one of the 
giant tasks which face the ethnomusicologist’ who wishes to record 
the present state of music in Africa. 

In discussion of African culture, it is customary to make a sweeping 
division of the continent into two parts, with the Sahara as the point 
of separation. Since each large division embraces many different 
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kinds of people, one cannot generalize with much pith, but cultural | 
considerations impart some logic to this partitioning; for the immense | 


cultural difference existing between the North and the South is re. 
produced in their respective musical characteristics. Although there 
are traces of Negro influence , the Islamic North reflects the influence 
of Europe and the Middle East, and it is the main home of the Arab in 
Africa. Music in the North, therefore, exhibits the method of per- 
formance and melodic character peculiar to the music of the Islamic 
religion fused with music from such countries as Persia, Greece, 
Turkey, and southern Spain. Africa South of the Sahara, however, 
is characterized more completely by the institution of the tribe and 
the presence of an overwhelming majority of Negro and Bantu tribes. 
Music in this area is predominantly an outgrowth of tribal activities 
and ritual, and, until the advent of missionaries and colonists, was 
largely undiluted by non-African influences. 


We have selected the music in Africa South of the Sahara for dis- 
cussion in this article. Striking similarities found among the Bantu 
tribes and also among tribes in a large portion of West Africa, with 
relation to music, make it possible to formulate generalizations con- 
cerning the melody, rhythm, harmony, instruments, style of perform- 
ance, and the social significance of tribal music in southern Africa. In 
this article we shall draw heavily upon studies made by A. M. Jones’, 
A. P. Merriam*, and K. R. Long.* The findings published by A. M. 
Jones apply to a large segment of West Africa and to the following 
tribes: Bemba, Lala, Swaka, Nsenga, Tonga, Ila, Lozi (of Northern 
Rhodesia), and, to a limited extent, Manyika (of Southern Rhodesia). 
We shall use this group as the basis for discussion, considering, of 
course, other cultures when it seems to be profitable to do so. To be 
sure, there are differences between these tribes, and a series of special 
studies of each tribe is needed to give greater focus to our general 
knowledge concerning this area. 

Before turning to a general discussion, let us look at the music 
of a single tribe, as it is preserved in a record issued by Folkways and 
entitled ‘The Topoke People of the Congo.” This Bantu tribe resides 
in an equatorial forest and is primarily engaged in hunting, forest 
labor, and some fishing. According to the notes written for the album 
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by P. L. A. van Hest, “They dance for marriages, for births, for 
deaths, to honor a chief, and when somebody comes out of prison. But 
they do not need a special occasion.” One type of music of the Topoke 
tradition is called “Bwale music” and is sung when a new mother 
emerges from isolation of several weeks with her infant. Dressed in 
loincloths, their bodies covered with red powder, the mother, grand- 
mother, and teen-age girls accompany the singing with dancing. 
The singing is vital, joyous, highly rhythmic; its short phrases are sung 
with percussive attack in a strident, high-pitched tone. A work song 
included in this recording follows the pattern of the work song in any 
folk music; it represents a rhythmic antiphonal accompaniment to the 
audibly arduous work of hauling a tree from a forest clearing. There 
is also a children’s play song in leader and chorus style, and a hunting 
song which includes sounds that suggest the activity. As for solo 
instrumental music, a most intriguing composition is played on the 
lukembi. This instrument, which has as many as fifty different 
names, is most often called a sansa. It it a small, hand instrument con- 
sisting of a drum-like box or resonator with little tongues of metal 
or bamboo attached. It is plucked by the thumbs and first fingers of 
both hands and has a dulcet, music-box tone. A relationship with 
jazz is heard in the final selection, in which a male voice and a two- 
stringed zither participate in a polyrhythmic duet. This music, is high- 
ly representative of southern African music, as we shall observe when 
we examine each element in turn. 

The melody of African music is, of all the elements of music, the 
most easily understood, and so it is clear why African melody was 
studied most extensively by the earliest investigators. This study has 
resulted in a negation of some traditionally held theories. For example, 
the tendency has been to classify all African tribal melody as primitive, 
and therefore, to ascribe to it such characteristics as a narrow range 
of melody, preference for small and conjunct intervals, the pentatonic 
scale, and much melodic repetition. Primitive music does exist in 
southern Africa, but a surprisingly large proportion of tribal music in 
Africa is not primitive, if we use the standard given above. For the 


range of melody varies from one or two notes, as in some Pygmy 
tribes, to ten notes. As to the scale on which the melodies are based, 
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the final conclusion has not yet been reached, but certainly the pen- 
tatonic scale (CDFGA) does not dominate; it is only one of several 
scales which occur with frequency in this music. Several sets of find- 
ings have resulted in dissimilar conclusions,” one writer suggesting 
that each tribe has its own scale; but the view that African music is 
essentially diatonic, admitting peculiarities in any given region, is 
gaining in popularity. If this is so, it points to a greater similarity be- 
tween music of the West and music of southern Africa than earlier 
scholars were willing to believe. 


There are varying degrees of repetition to be found in melodies 
of this area. Herzog found that in Liberia a motif is sometimes re- 
peated and varied to form a complete composition.® In some of the 
melodies preserved from Bantu tribes, however, long phrases, moving 
in a downward plane, avoid repetition and make use of a descending 
fourth. The skip of a fourth does not point to primitive music. A 
very interesting departure from the concept of primitive melody is to 
be heard in some of the play songs of the Topoke tribe; yet the cultural 
standard of this tribe does not approach the highest in the hierarchy 
of the Bantu tribes. One wonders how closely the stage of musical de- 
velopment corresponds to the general cultural level. The ethno- 
musicologist, sociologist, and anthropologist have a fine opportunity 
for co-operative study on this point. 

The most striking and most complex characteristic of Ajfrican 
Negro music is its rhythm, or more precisely put, rhythms. Writers 
on the subject disagree upon terms of description of details of the 
rhythmic structure, but the fact of the complexity of the rhythm is 
never questioned. This complexity is due, first of all, to the fact that 
there are four major sources of rhythm in many ensemble compositions: 
(1) the accents of the singer (or melody instrument), (2) the move- 
ments of the dancers, (3) handclapping, and finally, (4) the beating 
of the drums. Each of the four has its own pattern, and when used 
together, they constitute a structure so far in advance of the accustomed 
rhythmic architecture of the Western world that the average Western- 
er cannot comprehend it except by study. And, second, the complex- 
ity is increased by the polyrhythmic character of one of these sources 


—the drums. 
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Unaccompanied solo songs may be performed in either a free, 
chantlike, unmeasured rhythm or they may be metrical. In the former 
instance there are no accents, as we commonly understand them, and 
in the latter instance, there are. In most of the ensemble music there are 
accents because there are drums. The Westerner complains that he 
cannot beat time to the music even where accent is present. Actually 
one can, but one must first discover the meter or meters involved. 
This is no simple matter. For rather than following a consistent pat- 
tern of accents, these melodies shift back and forth from one meter to 
another, alternating, for example, duple and triple meters. Further, 
melodies, whether vocal or instrumental, are characterized by an off- 
beat phrasing of the accents." That is, the melodic accents fall between 
what would be the normal accent in a consistently followed meter. 
The second element of rhythm, the movements of the dancers, forms 
a rhythmic counterpoint to the other three elements. The movements 
have their own pattern, pace, and accent, which are not coincidental 
with those of the melody, or of the clapping, or the drumming. The 
movement of the drummer is precise and timed; the movement itself 
occupies a beat, and the sound occupies another. The importance of 
the concept of movement as part of the music, as it affects both 
dancer and drummer, must not be underestimated in an attempt to 
understand African rhythms. Handclapping, the third source of 
rhythm, is a fixed element and has no stress. It provides a mechanical 
and mathematical accompaniment without variation. Sometimes the 
beating of poles fulfills this function. The drums, of course, furnish 
the most exciting, and the most exotic element of rhythm. Four drums 
are normally used, each representing a different pitch within the 
range of the adult male speaking voice.* The largest drum is the 
master drum and is struck by stick and hand, while the others are 
struck by hand only. The drums often alternate meters as the melody 
does, each drummer following his own pattern of accents. The result 
is a crossing of accents which makes the drums alone virtually impossi- 
ble to follow. Drums are a part of most African music, whether they 
are used to accompany dancers and singers, or whether they are used 
in an orchestra analagous to the percussion orchestra of India. They 


assume different sizes and shapes. 
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Other instruments, however, are used for background rhythms 
also. Some of these are the gankogui (bell), the axatse (rattle), and 
the atoke (a boat-shaped piece of iron). Other less formal percus- 
sions exist, such as axe-blades in Ghana and poles among the Topoke. 
Another popular instrument is the xylophone which, according to von 
Hornbostel,® was borrowed from southeastern Asia. The xylophone 
is not used everywhere in southern Africa, but where it does appear 
fully developed, it takes the same form and is used to play the same 
type of music. Linguistic boundaries do not seem to have affected the 
practice of employing it as a major instrument. While the xylophone is 
the most popular melody instrument, the sansa, mentioned above as a 
Topoke instrument, is not a great deal less so. Other melody instru- 
ments frequently met are the kora (guitar-type instrument with twenty- 
one strings), the calabash banjo, the buzi (a type of harp), and the 
balaphon (similar to the marimba). These are found especially in 
Ghana, the Upper Volta, the Ivory Coast, the Sudan, French Guinea, 
and Liberia. A variety of bowed strings of limited range are used, 
but the most frequently encountered is a one-stringed instrument. The 
tube-fiddle is played with a forceful attack; it is struck, plucked, or 
bowed to produce a soft, sharp sound. Wind instruments are in the 
minority, being mainly horns, flutes, and a percussively used trumpet. 
The wind orchestra of the Sudan is sufficiently unusual to elicit the 
suggestion that it exists as a result of the influence of Islam.’ Thus 
we see that all families of instruments are found south of the Sahara. 

Performance on instruments is not the result of organized train- 
ing, generally, but comes about as the result of a natural urge to imitate 
the activities of the older members of society. Boys learn to drum on 
bottle drums and acorn drums; and, although there are no schools, 
the better performers are encouraged to continue. In Ghana, music 
clubs are highiy organized and have their own programs and styles of 
performance; these clubs come nearest to any specialized training. The 
clubs are organized for purposes of entertainment and engage in joyous 
activities including dancing and singing. The religious cults also have 
a high degree of organization of their musical forces, but their purposes 
are very serious and relate to the ritual procedures of the tribe. Despite 


the general lack of training as such, the professional musician emerges 
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and is in demand. The professionals are usually xylophone players 
or singers who attach themselves to a tribal unit which is in need of 
musicians. They retain their places by their skill. 

The instrumentalists are males, but the singers may be females. 
The leader in a responsorial song is often an old woman, and in fact, 
there are some songs in tribal culture which are to be sung by women 
only. To be sure, there are other songs restricted to male singers 
only.’ These special songs are not usually sung by professionals al- 
though a professional may assist in the composition of a song. Group 
singing often includes both sexes. One of the statements often made 
concerning the Bantus is that they are highly musical people, and so at 
any gathering spontaneous singing occurs. In addition to the open 
and resonant European style of singing, special effects are employed. 
There are the strident female voice, the rising or ‘scooping’ attack, 
the percussive attack, a falling release, the persistent glissando, and 
the wavery tone. When songs are sung responsorially with a leader 
and chorus, the chorus may supply a refrain or nonsense interjections, 
may echo the leader, may answer questions, complete a phrase, or re- 
peat the phrase with variations. When the leader improvises, the 
chorus supplies a steady identifying refrain. Songs often build up in 
an emotional crescendo, and the very steadiness of the chorus enhances 
the effect. 


The statement has been made earlier that African tribal music 
seems to be following the course traced by Western music through the 
years. Western music was at one time written in one line; when this 
was sung by more than one person, heterophony—that is, accidental 
deviations from the line of music—occurred. Then from the ninth to 
the fifteenth centuries (the Middle Ages) music passed through a stage 
of development in which polyphony was maturing. During the Middle 
Ages, singing in parallel fourths, fifths, and octaves gave way gradually 
to more advanced techniques of part singing. Intervals other than the 
fourth and fifth were used and the parts finally had real independence. 
In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries (during the Renaissance), 
this foundation was built upon to produce the glorious choral po- 
lyphony represented by Palestrina. 

At this time, in southern Africa, music comparable to each stage 
of the development of Western music, up to the beginning of the 
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Renaissance Period, may be found. In Northern Rhodesia, for example, 
a single melody is sung without harmony or any type of accompaniment; 
occasional heterophony is common. A. M. Jones feels that the music of 


other tribes has reached the stage of paralle! 


fourths and fifths, while 
still others like the Bembas, the Zambesi, and the Manyika are near the 
stage of Renaissance harmony. Ideally, it should be possible to observe 
the growth of the future musical tradition and discover whether or not 
it continues to approximate the course of Western music. But actually 
the natural path of development of African tribal music may never be 
known; for the influences of the West are very strong, and these must 
affect the course which African music will take. 

There is a wealth of folk song and balladry among the Bantus, in- 
cluding folk songs preserved in folk stories. In keeping with folk song 
tradition, the songs are composed in conjunction with some familiar 
activity and are preserved orally. The lack of written tradition plus the 
ease of composition counteract the possibility of a long life for the 
individual song. The style rather than the music remains in the culture, 
for there are “hit’’ songs which remain popular for a short time and then 
are replaced by others.'* This is true in rural areas as well as in towns 
and cities. 

Nationalism in Africa has not yet expressed itself in a move to 
preserve the vast folk heritage of music. It will come eventually, but 
where the changes are so rapid, it can easily come too late. The Gha- 
naian folk-opera, for example, was at one time folk music, performed 
in the traditional style; it has now given way to a commercialized music 
played by huge professional orchestras with obvious influence of the 
American jazz band. There are twenty-five to thirty commercial records 
of African music available in America which may be said to be authen- 
tic, but there are many others which represent the valley of transition. 
One such recording group is the Saka Acquaye ensemble which is made 
up of eleven musicians playing drums, gourds, and other African instru- 
ments plus American jazz instruments. The band plays swing and West 
Indian calypsos. Interesting though this fusion of East and West is, to 
some, this Westernization of African music represents a great loss of 


the rich cultural tradition which is never to be regained. 
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Many obstacles meet the student of African music. The mere 
activity of recording this music has presented many problems because of 
the inadequacy of Western notation and the accuracy of the ear trained 
in Western music when confronted with deviations from familiar scale 
types. The phonograph was seized upon as the answer, and indeed, no 
accurate and serious work has been done without it. As additional aid, 
A. M. Jones used a tonometer, an instrument which gives objective 
and mensurable reading of the tones used in speaking, and also a 
specialized apparatus which writes down on moving strips of paper 
each beat made by each instrument as soon as it is made. These aids 
alleviate greatly the difficulties of vagueness of pitch and complexity 
of rhythm. 

This is a broad summary of the major aspects of music in Africa 
South of the Sahara. Although we have been discussing the area in 
broad terms, we must not lose sight of the fact that there are some 
seven hundred languages among the Bantu tribes, and that in the lan- 
guage of each tribe there are songs which reflect the proclivities of 
that tribe. Special songs and dances for special occasions, performed in 
distinctive ways are subjects for much enriching study. Further study 
is needed concerning the instruments of Africa in the South and in the 
North. It would be interesting to know exactly how widespread the use 
of a given instrument has become and the related sociological factors, 
if any. It is recorded that the Islamic religion has penetrated far south 
among certain tribes; certainly this must be reflected in the music. One 
wonders if the true Islam chant has been preserved or if there has been 
an interaction between the chant and tribal music. It seems that the best 
sources of undiluted folk music now exist in the music of the tribes 
least affected by urbanization; such tribes may be found in each of the 
African countries, but they are more difficult of access. And yet, the 
new music, growing up in the cities and often imitating Western 
models, must not be overlooked as a subject for study, for it represents 
an important stage in the cultural transformation of the continent. 
Research to date has mainly provided a basic knowledge of the extent of 
the field rather than dwelling upon and answering specific questions. 
Answers to the problems mentioned above and many others will enrich 
and deepen our knowledge and understanding of a culture which we al- 
ready know to have many ties with ours.. 
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THE MEANING OF AFRICAN SCULPTURE 


LADISLAS SEGY 

Within the vast continent of Africa dwell many peoples of various 
ethnic groups with a long cultural history, inclusive of the arts. Certain 
environmental conditions, coupled with religious and tribal ideologies 
and taboos, have operated as determinant factors in the type and char- 
acter of the art products created by these diversified groups. That is to 
say, from the northern rim to the southern tip and from the eastern to 
the western shores of the continent one finds various ethnic groups 
characterized by diversified mores and producing culturally in terms of 
their concepts of their respective environments in relation to the uni- 
verse of which they are a part. The art products of these varied peoples 
are usually classified under some specific category that identifies their 
origin and relationship to the particular group of which they are ex- 
pressive. While significant in their own right, it is not feasible to treat 
them specifically in an article of limited length. 

We go, then to that part of the African continent where dwell the 
peoples chiefly responsible for the magnificent sculpture for which 
Africa is noted. The two main groups, numbering at least 500 tribes, 
the Bantu and the Sudanese, are those who have produced the sculpture 
known as “African sculpture.’’ Although we speak in our Western ter- 
minology of art works, properly speaking the Africans did not conceive 
their work as creation of works of art, but rather as an implement to 
be used in their religio-magical rituals and ceremonies. But they are 
works of art for us because they can communicate with us on intuitive 
level, as all works of art do. They are art works because they have a 
high degree of emotional intensity, expressed with a great artistic talent, 
in appropriate co-ordination of shapes and forms. 

Art works were created by the African for many centuries. We do 
not know the date of their origin, but Arabic chronicles in the 9th, roth, 
and 11th centuries do report of their existence. The latest archaeological 
excavations in various countries, especially in Nigeria (Nok, or Essie, 
Tada, etc., not speaking of Ife), indicate that various civilizations, about 
which we have very little information, produced works of art at a very 
early date. 

Although we can assume that up to the colonization of Africa by 
Europeans, the African continued to produce his carvings in unaltered 
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tradition—and thus the sculptures which we possess today are in all 
probability very close to the original style that each tribe at an unknown 
time had created—the knowledge about their existence is of very late 
date. According to the best documentation, some ivory carvings reached 
the Vienna and Brunswick collections, but they were identified as 
coming from the Benin Kingdom only around 1900. We know also of an 
early collection in the Ulm museum. These are, however, very isolated 
instances, When in 1897 the British punitive expedition brought back 
the Bronze casts and ivory carvings of the Benin Kingdom, it created 
a real surprise as these magnificent works of art were completely un- 
known to the public and also to the scientists. Thus we may say that 
the world’s attention was called to the art of Africa only around the 
turn of the nineteenth century. The great rediscovery and revival of 
interest in a larger segment of the public happened, however, only a- 
round 1905 when a group of artists in Paris (Vlamanck, Derain, Ma- 
tisse, and later Picasso) observed that the Africans in their plastic cre- 
ations were using the same type of plastic constructions, based upon 
geometrical forms, which were realized by Cezanne and later in the 
early Cubist works. A new period started with this discovery. The carv- 
ings of the African were not considered any more as ethnological ob- 
jects, but as art works of genuine artistic merit, and they were admired 
not because they came from Africa, but because they were of highly 
satisfying artistic creations. 

African art lends itself as subject to many types of studies. At this 
time we shall consider it only from two basic points of view: one is 
based upon the immediate visual perception, or aesthetic point of view; 
the other is to consider and study these works as unwritten documents 
of African culture, civilization, and history. 

We start with the visual approach, for we approach any art work 
as we see it. Thus we study the sculpture as a whole dividing our atten- 
tion in various approaches all within the realm of visual perception. 
One is to see how the sculpture and its parts look in relation to 
comparable natural forms. Then one looks at the work as a configura- 
tion of shapes and forms, realizing what is generally known as its 


“Gestalt.”” The third approach may be to distinguish among the forms 
noticed in the work which are typical for each tribe; thus we would 
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be able to establish for each tribe its particular style. This is a mor- 
phological point of view. Within the very same frame of reference we 
may also establish a parallel between the forms used in African art with 
those of other arts; thus studying the comparative styles of different 
cultures, including the various so-called “primitive arts’’ and also their 
relationship to modern art. 

These approaches all start from the sheer plastic point of view 
without considering the origin of the work. This is an important consid- 
eration as a work of art must stand on its own merit and quality with- 
out any reference to its creative source. 


Comparison to Visual Reality 


From the point of view of visual reality we notice that nearly every 
piece of African sculpture is different in style, although there is a very 
close basic style according to tribes. In the same manner the particular- 
ities of the carvings are different, but still on the over-all level we can 
distinguish certain characteristics compared to naturalistic reality. 

Preceding a short nomenclature of the deviation from naturalistic 
forms, we must state that every sculpture in Africa was based upon one 
idea and created for a particular purpose: that the statue or mask can 
become the abode of a spirit which can be petitioned with offerings or 
sacrifices to gain protection for the spirit. As purposefulness is a basic 
concept underlying each sculpture, so is deviation in the forms—such as 
parts of the human body. These are also dictated by ideological consid- 
erations. The fact that the African starting with a concept (religious 
or magical) was able to express or realize this idea in a high co-ordina- 
ted plastic unity is of the highest tribute to these art works. It is one 
thing to try to express an idea, a concept, or an emotional constellation, 
and it is entirely another to be able to do it artistically. An additional 
point is the degree of artistic realization with which it is done, upon 
which depends the artistic quality of the object. 


The first over-all impression to strike the Western eye is that Afri- 
can sculpture, especially the statuary, is cylindrical in form (Figs. 1 and 
2). There are various reasons for this. First, the statues are carved from 
a tree trunk or tree branches, and the respect for this natural form re- 
sulted in this columnar form. The intense feeling and respect for the 
material and form—an important psychological ingredient for any ar- 
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tistic creation—were further augmented by the belief that the tree used 
for the sculpture was the abode of the spirit; that often the spirit resid- 
ing in the wood was able to augument the power of the sculpture. 
(Sometimes special rites were performed to pacify the spirit of the 
tree. ) 


The fact that the African worked on cylindrical forms resulted in 
his carving the statue into shape from ail sides so that his work had a 
wonderful three-dimensional quality. Although most statuary appears 
to be three-dimensional, there is still a difference in African sculp- 
ture; good sculpture which is conceived in this manner has a life of its 
own, whether we look at it from the front, side, or back. This cylindri- 
cal form forced the carver to subordinate the other forms of the body to 
this basic form. The arms are generally close to the body( Fig. 1), some 
carved in relief manner; or when the arms are separated from the body 
the hands are still connected with the body (Fig 4). (There are a few 
exceptions to this rule, such as the works of the Bambara of the Sudan 
or the statues of North Congo.) Not only will this disposition of the 
arms give a block-like quality but it will also remove the feeling of fra- 
gility. The columnar-effect results are monumental shape construction. 
This can be observed on some smaller statues (Like the Warega statu- 
ary) (Fig. 2), where the plastic concept is monumental, the planes and 
shapes are carved with such basic simplicity that in spite of the small 
size, these statues appear to be “large.” It is not the actual size 
of an art work which makes it “monumental” but rather the manner 
in which it was created. Furthermore, we may notice that this strong 
columnar form (often with neglect of the arms (like Fig. 2) suggests 
a strong phallic connotation, which of course is not accidental but was 
created for ritual-medical purposes against sterility. 


Most of the African statues, masks, or such abstract constructions 
like the Bakota funerary figures (Fig. 3), are symmetrical in their de- 
sign. There is here again an emotional connotation with this artistic re- 
alization: it gives us a feeling of balance, order, and serenity although 
the internal parts of this configuration (‘Gestalt’) are in strong ten- 
sional relationship to each other. One of the great qualities of African 
sculptures is that they are not z//ustrative, they do not tell a story. Most 


of the statues just stand without any apparent movement (later we shall 
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show that there is a latent movement); the facial expression of the 
statues and masks do not intend to connote any Western style of associ- 
ations; they are rather stylized and static, so that it is not our emotional 
association which is supposed to affect us (as a face with expression of 
sorrow may evoke a feeling of sadness in us), but simply the forms and 
their co-ordinated unity or coherence. 

We have mentioned that the arms of the statue are frequently close 
to the body, but they are very often in angular position—in a V or L 
shape. Co-ordinating this angular shape of the arms with that of the 
legs (Fig. 4) we see that they are carved as if bent. If we imagine our- 
selves in this position, bending our knees and arms strongly pressed to 
the body in L shape, we feel that we have to change this position; thus 
the result is a feeling of /atent action—a feeling that there is something 
to happen. The feet are generally rudimentary (Fig. 2) as they are the 
least ‘‘spiritual” part of the body. Against that, the most “spiritual” 
part of the body, the head, is often exaggerated in its size (Figs. 3, 4, 6). 
Most often this is based upon the belief that the head is the place from 
which the “‘vital breath” or spiritual power emanates. Other parts subject 
to distortion in African art are the male and female genitals, the umbil- 
icus, and the breast (Fig. 6). The reason for this is fertility symbolism; 
as it is believed that such statues have a particular power in this realm, 
they are often used to combat sterility. 

Still within the realm of visual realism—that means when simply 
looking at an African sculpture—we may observe that a mask has hu- 
man features but with the beak of a bird, the horns of an antelope, or 
the nose of a pig. To determine the reason for this representation, we 
have to study the mythologies and legends of each tribe, as often one 
of these animals was considered as the protector of the tribe (0 
totem: animal); thus they are included in the protective concepts of 
that tribe. 

Often we can observe a cavity in the abdomen (Fig. 4) or some 
other part of the statue. This has an exclusive magical significance, 
as this used to hold the magical substance which gave additional power 
to the statue. (Fig. 5). This magical meaning explains also that often 
nails (Fig. 8) fur, cloth, or a magical box containing magical sub- 
stance and covered with a mirror are added to some carvings (most 
from the Bakongo tribe in the Belgian Congo). 
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Configuration of Shapes and Forms 


The configuration of shapes and forms is important not only for 
appreciation of African art for its artistic quality but also to look at 
and appreciate any work of art of any period. Just looking at a work 
of art may start with a simple sensory (or visual) perception, but this 
very act involves a number of inner reactions and functions. One is 
to consider the art work (and for that matter any visual reality), as a 
thing-in-itself or a thing-as-is. This means that when we look at visual 
reality we should endeavor to grasp what it really 7s and not what it 
looks like. This approach involves an amount of objectivity toward 
our own subjectivity, so as to be able not to advance our likes or dislikes, 
but rather to try to grasp the original intent of the creative artist, who 
expressed all of what he had to say in his own chosen medium; which 
in the case of the African, is the plastic language. This approach is not 
so simple, as it demands from us sensitivity, by means of intuitive insight 
to the message conveyed by the co-ordination of shapes. This attitude 
is non-cognitive; it does not aim to know something but rather to ex- 
perience fully through our emotions. 

The second point of view is that this co-ordination of shapes (in 
the case of painting, color, or design,) can speak only if they form a 
proper configuration or ‘Gestalt. This means that the wholeness, the 
coherence, the unity of the work is good or vital only if the parts of 
the whole are placed, through the talent or insight of the artist, in such 
a manner that the organic order of the whole of the work is maintained. 
Only when such a coherence is achieved can the work of art “speak.” 
Needless to say, that the onlooker must also learn the language which 
is being spoken to him. In addition to the objective approach to our 
own emotional reaction to the work of art, we now speak of the sub- 
jective reaction to the work and of the ‘‘projection” of our own emo- 
tional response into the work. That is to say, each shape of the work 
(colors for painting) may evoke in us some emotional reaction often 
dormant or repressed in our unconscious; and actually what we feel 
about the work of art is that which was evoked in our soul. Thus we 
react emotionally to the work of art instead of using only our capacity 
to observe and describe what we see. Because each individual psycho- 


logical make-up is different, each person facing the very same work 
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of art may feel something different. Usually people properly trained 
to appreciate art will be able to combine in the right proportion all of 
these approaches, resulting in an enrichment of their own experience. 
These approaches are important because they are the ones which help 
us to appreciate African art for its own inherent artistic quality. Per- 
haps one of the reasons for the greatness of African sculpture is that 
it can be approached from any of these points of view, will stand on 
its own merit, and be able to give new and renewed emotional ex- 
periences. 

The third point of view, that is the projection of our associated 
feelings into the work, may help us to understand a recurrent pattern 
in African art. For example, we may observe on many African statues 
that they manifest the constant use of two shapes—the round and the 
angular, and of course, their interplay (Fig. 3). This is part of the 
configuration; and if we look at it from this point of view, we can say 
that the coherence of this plastic unity was fully achieved as there is 
a complete balance of the shapes. Still from the “Gestalt” point of view, 
we can sense that there is a tension between these forms. But if we 
switch now to our psychological, our subjective associations, and try 
to observe what kind of feelings these round and angular shapes might 
have brought forth in our inner self, we shall notice that the round 
shapes have female and the angular shapes have masculine or aggres- 
sive attributes. Together, however, like negative and positive, they will 
suggest tension, but consummated tension resolving itself in balance 
and rest. 


Tribal Styles 


In studying the art of Africa, we shall notice that certain configu- 
rations repeat themselves with frequency; further investigation will 
show that such repetitive patterns can be traced to a certain tribe. Thus 
we are able to establish the fact that each tribe has its own style; that 
the Bakota funerary figure from the Gabun (Fig. 3) for instance, has a 
small lozenge-shaped base, with a large head, with parts on both sides 
and on the top, and covered with hammered metal; or that the Bateke 
figures from the Belgian Congo (Fig. 4) have cavities in the abdomen; 
or that three or four lines are cut on the cheek of the Yoruba figures 
Figs. 1 and 6) from Nigeria. By having “learned” those features, we 
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shall be able to recognize the tribal origin of an African carving with- 
out having any advanced notion about it. If we follow this study, we 
shall see that not only there is a strong exclusivity of style for each tribe, 
but that within each style there are many small deviations testifying 
to the great richness and intentiveness of the African’s incredible ar- 
tistic and creative talent. 

The study of the exclusivity of each tribe’s style will lead us to 
linguistics of which we shall later give further details. At this time we 
only mention that we have all the facts to assume that the style that 
we observe today might have been repetitious for many centuries, until 
outside influences—such as Islam, missionary activity, or European 
occupation—distorted or very often completely annihilated it. 

This brings us to the fact that since the Europeans colonized most 
of African countries, they have introduced Western standards of value. 
In the name of civilization, they introduced materialistic values; in the 
name of science and religion, they negated all spiritual values and reli- 
gious beliefs of the African. The consequence of this was the slow dis- 
integration of this unified and integrated African culture, and as an 
automatic result, the decline of their art. Sculptures were made for re- 
ligious needs and when the tribal institutions, in a large measure, were 
disintegrated, the need for sculpture-making disappeared. The first 
sign of this decline was noticed in the coastal regions (as among the 
Yoruba of Dahomey) when the art became more naturalistic and the 
material used was imported. In the last twenty years we have seen an 
“export” of African carvings develop—works in which the talented 
hands of the African were used but without his feelings. 


Comparison of Basic Styles 


This last approach in the field of visual perception is connected 
with the comparative studies. If we study the basic stylistic tenets of 
African art, compared to, let us say, Oceanic art, we shall see the dif- 
ference in style, although both belong in the so-called “primitive” 
art style group. We shall see that the African in his carvings worked 
mainly with bold, monumental volumes, as against the Oceanic art, 
which used very elaborate, often complicated design patterns, often im- 
posed upon the shape of the carving with added polychroming. We 
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may say that what the African had to incorporate into his work he 
was able to do with one basic plastic language; that is, the co-ordination 
of forms, for which the Oceanic people needed three languages: that 
of form, of design, and of color. We may compare again African art 
with the art of prehistoric peoples of Mesopotamia, or of the Mediter- 
rean Basin; or we may compare it with modern art, especially Cubism, 
and we shall see that the basic plastic language used by the African 
is universal. 

Is it not the most remarkable testimony to the basic validity of the 
emotional content, plus the highly communicative power of their 
plastic realization, that we, of the Western civilization can fully fee/ 
harmony and communion with those people of the so-called “dark” 
Africa? 


The Cultural Background of African Art 


We can see from these few introductory indications that the mere 
visual observation of African art may represent to the onlooker a rich, 
varied, and extremely rewarding experience, provided he is willing to 
concentrate, penetrate, and feel the plastic idiom used in this art. This 
is the key to our enthusiasm for African art; this is why collections are 
being formed; this is why we place them in our homes to live with them. 
But if we have such a strong emotional reaction, it is inevitable that 
other parts of our being, our intellect should manifest itself and ask 
questions such as: Who are those people who have been able to produce 
such an art which not only can move us emotionally, but which can 
stand next to other art works of the great artistic periods of history ? 
What were the basic ideologies of these people, as manifestedly these 
works radiate a basic concept? What type of social organizations had 
they and what role did these magnificent art works play in their lives? 

This part of our study concerns itself with the cultural background 
of African art. Because of its extreme richness it can be studied from 
various points of view: anthropology, ethnology, archaeology, history, 
linguistics, religion, science, psychology and psychoanalysis, and my- 
thology. One of the basic tenets here is that works of art are the mirrors 
of a particular society and culture, and that they can be considered as 


closely related documents of that particular civilization. The next con- 
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tention is that only works of art have high artistic quality which stem 
from cultures with strongly integrated idealistic background. Sorokin 
would call it the ‘‘ideational system of truth and knowledge.” Before 
we trace a few of these approaches, we have to remember what Del- 
afosse said about the African: He was born, he lived and he died re- 
ligiously. Thus every work of art is imbued with an intense feeling, 
which is based upon the petitioner's belief in his dependence upon the 
benevolent power of the spirit residing in the carved image. This is an 
important concept (animism) not only because this constitutes the 
raison d'etre of every African art work, but because—and this is again 
in the field of aesthetics—every form felt by its creator is able to evoke 
feelings in the onlooker. There are few art works in various periods in 
the history of art, which were created with such a dependence upon the 
power emanating from the work as those made by the African; and 
because this dependence means great intensity of feeling, we capture 
this intensity and feel the radiance from each carved piece. 


Anthropology, of course, gives the over-all aspects of the mores, 
social organization, history, etc., of the Alfrican. When we talk, how- 
ever, about his spiritual life—so important from birth to death—we 
have to make a differentiation between the religious and magical 
rituals as they reflect different ideologies, although many of the ritu- 
als intermingle considerably and cover both concepts. The religious 
ceremonies are usually connected with four rites de passage, such as 
birth, puberty, marriage, and death. It is by no accident that most of 
the Western religions do emphasize the importance of these four periods 
in man’s life and mark the occasion by institution of special ceremonies, 
with the priest officiating. 

For the African, already before conception a particular statue was 
used to insure fertility to the mother; at birth there were statues to 
guard the mother (Fig. 5), and after birth other statues were assigned 
to protect the child (Fig. 4). There is a special protection for the twins 
in Nigeria. There is a demigod (called Orisha) whose name is Ibeji, 
and thus these twin protective statues are called Ibeji by the Yoruba 
tribe (Fig. 1). At puberty there are numerous initiation ceremonies as 
well for the male as for the female adolescent in which masks are often 


used, such as the Bapende mask from the Belgian Congo (Fig.7). 
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These ceremonies are performed in the so-called “‘secret society’ in 
which what happens in the rituals cannot be divulged to a stranger and 
very often to any woman. This is a very important ceremony for the 
African youth as he undergoes what is called “a ceremonial death” 
meaning that he ceremonially loses his identity as a child, receives a new 
name, and is newly born as an adult into his tribal community. The 
next in the religious ceremonies is the marriage rite, although in Africa 
this acquires less importance, as the real sexual maturation is connected 
with the initiation ceremony. Ceremonies connected with death are of 
great importance for the African. There are often masked dances at 
the funeral, but the most important part of the cult of death is the an- 
cestor cult which aims to venerate the spirit of the deceased ancestor 
and ask his protection for any venture or illness. 

In these cults the African uses a great psychological insight. The 
puberty rite symbolizes maturation and social independence. In the 
ceremonies connected with death, he has found a “'strategy’’ for coping 
with the ever-present “spirit of the Father.’ The spirit, or its presence 
in his psyche, is not any more a vague punishing figure, but is localized 
and concretized in a carved figure (or mask), and by performing sacri- 
ficial ceremonies the individual petitioner is able to develop such an 
approach that he is able to “bribe” this spirit with the advanced fore- 
knowledge that if he performs the appropriate rituals, the spirit cannot 
fail but help him. This concept is also part of the magical idea, which 
—to put it simply—aims to make certainty out of chance, and to achieve 
an advanced reassurance (which often works with autosuggestive self- 
confidence), that proper protection will be forthcoming for an action 
planned. A large number of statues are used in these magical ceremon- 
ies and often additional materials are added to augment their potency 
(Fig. 8). 

To classify African sculptures into religious and magical usage is 
rather arbitrary. But it helps to group the large material at least in two 
main categories. There are many other classifications, but if we sub- 
ject their actual usage to deeper scrutiny we shall find their roots in one 
of these two basic concepts. An example is the Warega (or Balega) 
carvings (Fig. 2) which were used not in an adolescent but in an adult 
secret society which had eleven grades and which really served as social 
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advancement of its members. Thus the statues made of wood or ivory 
and masks of both material were used as badge or degree of grade; but 
a study of the customs of this tribe would indicate that the whole cere- 
monial structure is based upon the veneration of the ancestor. If we 
take the large Benin bronze head (Fig. 9) which was used on the altars 
of the compound of the Benin Oba (king) we know that it was to be 
used to hold a large carved tusk, but actually its ceremonial usage can 
be traced back to a religious concept, to the divine origin of the Oba. 


One of the rewarding studies of African art is to see that the usage 
of carved or cast objects served to establish such religious or magical 
rituals which solved many psychological problems of the individual. 
We have already indicated the significance of the ancestor cult and the 
initiation ceremony, showing that the projection of the wish is the key 
to the whole animistic faith. The wish itself is based upon man’s 
belief in the “omnipotence of thought” (Freud). Thus the wish was 
a thought and the sculpture served to localize or concretize this thought 
into an image. By believing that the spirit thus “projected” into the 
statue can help or protect the individual, the African was able to over- 
come fear of the unexpected, fear of “bad chance,” or perhaps, to place 
it deeper, to overcome the infantile insecurity which lies in the soul of 
many “adult” people. On that basic level we have to recognize also 
that the ‘‘sense of guilt’’ is also part of the human condition. By per- 
forming sacrificial rites, thus giving away something valuable, the 
petitioner was able first, to perform an act which was handed down to 
him by his elders, thus achieving a satisfaction of being conformist; 
second, to realize that the giving away meant expiation for the deeply- 
rooted and often free-floating sense of guilt. 

In the domain of medicine the empirical observation of the Afri- 
can helped to solve many of his ailments. We are aware today that 
much sickness is caused not by physical motivation but by psychomatic 
conditions; such sickness being nothing but a symptom of self-inflicted 
punishment in order to expiate the sense of guilt. In early religious 
concepts we find this unconscious force under the name of demon, devil, 
etc. The African attributes many of his illnesses to the malevolent 
spirit. Here again this is a projection of a thought, and is dictated 
by the wish to be able to place somewhere the very vague feeling of 
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unconscious self-punishing compulsion. To appease this malevolent 
spirit residing in the carving, special rituals were performed. From this 
a sense of security was gained that the agent causing the sickness was 
expelled and cure assured. 

It is amazing that our /inguistic studies also show a great psycho- 
logical insight on the part of the African. The fact is that many Afri- 
can tribes have names meaning ‘‘we the people” or “we the men” sig- 
nifying that the rest of their neighbors are not men. This is known 
as ethnocentrism, which aims to exaggerate the tribal pride. But any 
such action, which is rather unreasonable, shows that there is a need 
to overdo something; and we find that this is a compensatory action 
to overcome the basic feeling of insecurity. Insecurity in this case is 
not really a tribal one—in comparison with the other tribes—but a 
basic human condition which in this case was shared by a group of 
people. This drive for exclusivity resulted from the fact that each tribe 
maintained with great force its own tribal style; although another tribe 
might have been just about twenty miles from where the first tribe 
was located, their tribal style remained unchanged. The art style meant 
in this case a manifested, distinguishing identity. 

Our present short introduction to a study of African art refers to 
a culture which flourished many years ago. With isolated exceptions, 
what is being produced in sculpture in Africa presently is for the 
tourist trade and for export as gift items. These carvings do give testi- 
mony of the African’s great skill in carving; but—because they are 
isolated from any social, religious, or conceptual function—they are 
only what they supposed to be, objects of handicraft. The question may 


be raised: If Africa had such a great integrated culture the result of 
which was a great art tradition, what effect may present conditions 
have on the future of African art? Of course, it is very difficult to 
make forecasts, but we may safely say, on general principles, that 
periods of transition in the history of art have not produced great art. 
Only when the ideology, which is the root to the need for creative ac- 
tivity, is integrated with the culture, when it is not aiming at material- 
ism, but is rooted in the field of ideals, can there be creation of authen- 
tic and enduring art work. 
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African art, as we know it today, was a great art, because it was 
not a revolt against an order, but was the natural function within an 
ancient, traditional, and well-integrated culture. The strength of this 
cultural inspirational material was such that it was able to survive with- 
out any noticeable outside influence. In the history of art we see great 
periods such as the art of Mesopotamia, the art of early Egypt and 
Greece, early Christian art, etc. These all had a strong ideological back- 
ground shared by the majority of people; when this conceptual back- 
ground began to decline the art inevitably followed. 
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The Cultural Background of African Negro Art 


The Western world sees Africa as the vast home of peoples grad- 
ually emerging from primitive societies hundreds of years old to take 
their places in a world which has entered the nuclear age. Africa, to 
some, evokes mental images of the explorer, the big-game hunter, 
the missionary, and a mysterious land of dark impenetrable jungles. 
But are these peoples and their societies as primitive as we are led to be- 
lieve? Are these people uncivilized with a primeval culture? Contrary 
to popular belief, the history of Sub-Saharan Africa is not one of prim- 
itive peoples untouched by civilization. Basil Davidson in The Lost 
Cities of Africa reveals, through painstaking research in the writings of 
early Arab scholars, historians, classical chroniclers, and from the finds 
of modern archeologists that fifteen hundred years before the colonial 
yoke of Europe was placed upon Africa, her achievement was equal 
and sometimes superior to the cultural progress of contemporary Europe. 
Out of cultures and civilizations uniquely African rose great cities which 
produced complex social systems and a magnificent, creatively expres- 
sive art. Ife and Benin, city-states in Nigeria, produced the magnifi- 
cent sculpture that amazed and puzzled European scholars who had 
been “brainwashed” by conscious-saving myths of the colonists. Other 
fabulous cities were Timbuktu, Walata, Gao, Angades, Kilwa, Mom- 
basa, Milindi, and Zimbabwe in Southern Rhodesia which dated back 
to the sixth century. Her ruined walls bear witness to the greatness 
of medieval African culture. The recently discovered eighteen pieces 
of sculpture by Africans of the Yoruba tribe of Ife in Nigeria, believed 
to have been cast in the thirteenth century, rank as masterpieces. As 
future discoveries are made, Western skepticism concerning the suc- 
cess of the emerging African nations will change because of the er- 
roneous belief that they lack governing traditions. Where a distinct 
art form of the highly sophisticated nature as that of Africa exists, the 
meaning of the term “primitive’’ in Western semantics cannot apply. 


Examples of African art are avidly sought by museums and pri- 
vate collectors. Recently, an ivory mask carved about 1520 and found 
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in the Nigerian kingdom of Benin was purchased by the Museum of 
Primitive Art for $56,000, the highest price ever paid for a “primitive” 
work. Carved from an elephant’s tusk, it represents a masterpiece of 
portraiture and shows a remarkable subtlety of carving. The highly 
stylized Kya Lubilo Mask of the Basonge in the University Museum in 
Philadelphia suggests feelings of artistic grandeur comparable to the 
archaic and classical works of the ancient Greeks.’ 

Although interest in sculpture has overshadowed the art of paint- 
ing in Africa, exciting examples of Paleolithic Bushmen rock-paintings 
along with later versions exist in South Africa. Recent discoveries in 
the Sahara Desert also reveal paintings which date back to 8000 B.C. 
Bushmen paintings portray wild and domesticated animals, birds, rep- 
tiles, and hunting, dance, and fight scenes in colors of red-orange, 
brown, black, and white. These animals and human figures, express- 
ed with directness and reduced to essentials in schematized silhouettes, 
present exciting rhythmic movements. The use of three-quarter views 
and foreshortening indicate a keen visual memory and an advanced 
technical knowledge of drawing. 

One of the world’s richest finds of prehistoric art, dating back 
thousands of years, were recently uncovered by a French explorer, 
Henri Lhote. These paintings are living records of the activities of 
a Negroid people, recorded on walls of sheltered areas of rocks on 
the Tassili-n-Ajjer plateau in the Sahara Desert, nine hundred miles 
from the Mediterranean. Paintings of varied animals, birds, and string- 
like humans employ the simplification of form and line found in 
modern art. 

Late nineteenth century Europe did not realize that the discovery 
of African Negro sculpture was to revolutionize Western art and 
bring about a new cultural evaluation of Africa and the Negro. These 
works were regarded as curios made for strange primitive practices. 
Some examples were sent to Europe by Christian missionaries to show 
the degradation and idolatry of the heathen they were attempting to 
save. Other examples were collected by traders, colonial officials, 
and soldiers for souvenirs. Although African masks and figurines 
served a religious purpose, what is commonly called an idol never 
existed in Negro Africa. These carvings never represent gods or 
idols to be worshipped and adored, but served a magical purpose.’ 
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Ironically, the anthropomorphic statues of the Greeks and Romans have 
served as criteria of artistic excellence in the Christian West since the 
fifteenth century. Ethnological museums of Europe began to be filled 
with trophies of imperialism. Due to scientific interest in Africa, 
collections were started in the British Museum, the Trocadero, the 
Ethnographic Museum, Berlin; and in similar museums of smaller cities 
in Germany. But within a few years the eyes of Europe were to be 
opened to the art values of these scientific “curios.” In 1897, 
the British sacked and burned the ancient city of Benin in West 
Africa as punishment for resistance to colonial expansion. Cartloads 
of bronze and ivory treasures were shipped to England and sold for 
almost its “junk” value and which was to be proved later African art 
in the best classical tradition, priceless and worth its weight in gold. 

Portuguese traders had visited Benin in 1472. They found palm 
bordered roads leading through rich towns to the capital where houses 
were made of polished red cement and which contained the huge and 
elaborate palace of the king. The kingdom flourished from 1360 to 
1691, but by 1691 its greatness had declined. The bronze reliefs, figures, 
heads, and naturalistic animals were cast in the ancient cire perdue, or 
“lost wax” process, the technique of which compared favorably to the 
best of European works. Museum experts and scholars doubted their 
Negro origins and attributed them to every known race. The prej- 
udiced theory that the Portuguese were responsible has been utterly 
disproved. Since when did the Portuguese develop a great art tradi- 
tion? What art experts can call up the names of famous Portuguese 
sculptors and painters ?° 


Artistic Contributions to Modern Art 


Negro sculpture offers the artist a compromise between representa- 
tion and design which makes it so interesting at the present time. Its 
main contributions to the modern plastic arts must inevitably continue 
because its creative forces and forms are capable of infinite develop- 
ment, can be combined with other forms, and are readily adapted to 
new media. Stark Young points out* the manifest fertility and in- 
vention, solidity of mass, bold eliminations, and startling control of 
rhythms, as stimulating factors of African sculpture. Leon Kochnitzky 
lists®> some of the more striking processes that artists have borrowed 
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from the African Negro: (1) the simplification of the facial features; 
reduced to essential lines, exaggeration of eyes, uniting the eyelids and 
nose in one curved or broken element (Rouault and Leger; (2) the 
nose made a volume distinct from the rest of the facial composition 
(Picasso); (3) the use of perspective descendante, the disproportion 
between the upper lower parts of the body (Di Chiricho); (4) the 
emergence of realistic images from purely decorative designs (Klee); 
(5) towering, ornate coiffures and headdresses of masks (Matta). 
Other borrowed features were the use of abstraction and plastic inven- 
tions, employment of symbolism to communicate deep emotion, and the 
method of reducing an object to its basic planes and masses. African 
Negro art, particularly sculpture, has played a vitally significant part 
in the development of the various art movements since 1900, acting as 
a ‘shot in the arm” for artistic expression that was becoming over re- 
fined and sterile. Many examples of modern painting, sculpture, and 
applied design show definite signs of African influence. The African 
sculptor’s way of building up a design from disassociated parts of a 
natural object was the basis for Cubism, and the abstractions, imagina- 
tive symbolism, and distortions of other contemporary “isms.” Paul 
Guillaume and Thomas Munro write in Primitive Negro Sculpture 
that Negro art has brought inexhaustible creative forces to an age in 
which it is heard that sculpture is obsolete and the plastic arts ex- 
hausted. 

In Paris, a group of young painters who were to become leaders 
in the development of twentieth century art, came in contact with some 
fine specimens of African carvings. This group belonged to an art 
coterie centering about Guillaume Apollinaire, a poet, and Paul Guil- 
laume, a critic. These great artists Picasso, Braque, Matisse, Derain, 
Modigliani, and others were inspired by the bold and violent distor- 
tions of the African works. They recognized that these were not crude 
and unsuccessful attempts to copy nature, but creatively worked forms 
in simplified abstraction with symbolic emphasis. Distortion was 
used to emphasize an idea and convey an emotional mood.® Cézannes'’s 
analyzing of natural forms into cones, cubes, cylinders, and spheres, 
and thematically organizing these elements had already established the 
main direction toward distortion and abstraction and cleared the way 
for the acceptance of African sculpture. 
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Fauvism 


The Fauve movement expressed itself in bold or crude drawing 
and fiery color. Les Fauves or “Wild Beasts” comprised a group of 
young artists brought together as exhibitors in 1905 in Paris, repre- 
senting various degrees of unorthodoxy. African art was originally 
a Fauve discovery although Picasso and the Cubists made capital of it. 
Besides Henri Matisse, who at twenty-eight, was the senior member, 
Braque, Vlaminck, Dufy, Friesz, Marquet, and Van Dongen belonged. 
The stimulation of Negro sculpture provided a freer outlet for the 
Fauves’ subjective emotionalism and became a source of new principles 
of decoration. 


Henri Matisse, leader of the Fauves, progressed through Impres- 
sionism and Post Impressionism, and then fell under the spell of the 
Africans and Orientals. His love of simplicity caused him to subor- 
dinate natural appearances to the formal elements of design. Economy 
of means and distortion helped him to emphasize rhythms and linear 
patterns. These qualities were derived from Negro sculpture which 
he collected and studied with the Fauves. 


Matisse in acknowledging his debt to Negro sculpture said: “I 
often visited Gertrude Stein in the Rue de Fleurus. On the way was a 
little antique shop. One day I noticed a small Negro head carved in 
wood ...so I bought it for a few francs and took it along to Gertrude 
Stein’s. There I found Picasso who was astonished by it. We dis- 
cussed it at great length, and that was the beginning of the interest 
we all had taken in Negro art—and we have shown it, to great or 
lesser degrees, in our pictures.... Fauvism, the exaltation of color; 
precision of drawing from Cubism; trips to the Louvre and exotic in- 
fluences from the ethnographic museum at the old Trocadero, all 
shaped the landscape in which we were living, through which we all 
were travelling and out of which we all came.’ George Rouault 
exhibited with the Fauves, but his art is not generally classified with 
theirs, but as expressionistic. He combined the heavy lines of stained 
glass windows and the harsh, rhythmical contours of Byzantine artists 
with Negro sculptural designs in volumes. 


The credit for having first discovered Negro sculpture is generally 
given to Maurice Vlaminck. Attracted by a carving in a wine shop, 
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he bought it for the price of a bottle of wine and carried it home to 
Derain. He joined his friends, among whom were Picasso, Apolli- 
naire, and Max Jacobs—and Cubism was in the air. Picasso’s innova- 
tions were too intellectual for Vlaminck and he tried not to succumb 
to the new theories. But, in spite of himself, Cubist forms are found 
in his landscapes and still-lifes between 1910 and 1915.8 Vlaminck 
later criticized the hollowness of modern art. He said: “Negro 
sculpture, Negro art,...contorted forms, flattened shapes—all this 
has become a slogan... The so-called renaissance of modern art is 
nothing more than a bastard arrangement of Negro art. In order to 
recover their youth, the elect of our civilization who no longer have 
anything to say...have grasped greedily at the art of these alleged 
savages.”® Andre Derain shared in the discovery of Negro sculpture 
and participated in the experiments of Cubism while developing a 
style of his own. In Derain’s Toilette, 1908, Seated Figures, 1914, 
and Young Girl, 1914, is shown a marked similarity to African figu- 
rines and masks. The elongated forms, long noses and necks are 
characteristic of the Baule Tribe of the Ivory Coast. Amdeo Mod- 
igliani, the Italian painter and sculptor who lived, worked, and died in 
tragic circumstances in Paris, essayed new types of formal meaning 
after studying Negro sculpture. He fell under the enchantment of the 
elegant masks of the ivory Coast through Picasso, and began to paint 
and carve heads in which the African influence is very marked. His 
nudes picture slender, elongated girls to which he gives a delicacy 
of his own despite the rigid African formula he employed. Portraits 
like that of Lipchitz and His Wife have all the characteristics of his 
other works and obviously show the influence of the African mask. 
Primarily a painter, Modigliani’s carved stone heads are decorative and 
striking due to the extreme African formalism of the faces. The stone 
head which was given to the New York Museum of Modern Art by 
Mrs. John D. Rockefeller is almost a stone replica of the nineteenth 
century wood Baulé mask in the Museum of Primitive Art, also in New 
York. Chaim Soutine, a disturbed expressionist, was a friend of Mod- 
igliani and like him and Matisse used the main feeling and spirit of 


Negro art, but expressed in angry reds. 
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Cubism 


Cubism marked the most revolutionary break in the history of 
art and became the most significant movement since the Renaissance. 
Now the initiation in the special world of art was necessary for man’s 
vision to grasp its meaning.’® Fundamentally, Cubism’s objective was 
to disassociate the planes of a figure or object and reassemble them in- 
to more personal and imaginative compositions. Pablo Picasso and 
Georges Braque, who deserted the Fauvist movement, started Cubism 
by experimenting with the violent distortions of Congo sculpture while 
combining these elements with the angular planes of Cezanne. Eager 
artists like Metzinger, Gleiznes, Gris, Leger, Picabia, Duchamp, and 
Villon flocked to the Cubist standard. In 1911 there were enough of 
them to exhibit in a room of the Salon des Independents. Other major 
and minor movements owe their heritage to Cubism. Directly derived 
are Orphism, Synchonism, and Futurism. It provided the formal 
basis for Dada, a negative movement featuring the absurb and the ir- 
rational, which in turn became the basis for Freudian Surrealism. 
Cubism was also a major factor in the development of abstract or non- 
objective art. Suprematism, Constructivism, and Neo-Platicism push- 
ed abstraction to its extreme limits, excluding all reference to organic 
or human representations. Exponents of these movements are: Male- 
vich, Rodchenko, Gabo, Peasner (Russian), Mondrian, Van Doesburg 
(Dutch), and Moholy, Nagy (Hungarian). These movements also 
had a tremendous influence on twentieth century architecture and in- 
dustrial design. 

Pablo Picasso became so interested in African Negro sculpture 
that the paintings of his “Negro Period” are pictorial reproductions of 
the sculptural qualities of African figures and masks. The African 
sculptor’s plastic inventions, method of reducing objects to basic planes 
and masses, establishing geometric rhythms and patterns without re- 
gard to reason, had tremendous appeal for Picasso who was engrossed 
in the analytic problems of painting. This vital inspiration culminated 


in Les Demoiselles d’ Avignon, 1906-1907, a landmark in the develop- 
ment of modern art. This painting broke so radically from traditional 
art that the course of the history of art was deflected and Cubism was 
born." The huge painting is the highest priced painting of Picasso's 
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“Negro Period,” being valued at $30,000. The Museum of Modern 
Art, the owner, described it as a masterpiece of “formidable, dynamic 
power” when it was brought to the United States in 1937. The heads 
and features, the coloring and hatched shading along with the female 
forms were inspired by the Congo or Ivory Coast.” Georges Braque, 
with Picasso, developed Cubism; but his paintings are more austere 
than those of his co-founder. Also, unlike Picasso, the protean genius, 
he has remained a persistent Cubist. Frank Rutter writes’* that Braque, 
like Derain, Picasso, and Vlaminck haunted the Trocadero instead of 
the Louvre and his heart went out to Africa. Marcel Duchamp created 
a sensation in the famous Armory Show in 1913 with his Nude De- 
scending the Staircase. This show presented to the American public 
for the first time, modern French art. Duchamp’s “Nude’’ was done 
in the geometricized formula of Cubism combined with the dynamic 
movement of Futurism. The show which appeared in New York, 
Chicago, and Boston drew tremendous crowds but the public denounced 
it and the critics and newspapers blasted it. But despite these rejections, 
it had far-reaching repercussions. The succeeding generations of 
American artists were profoundly affected and the course of Ameri- 
can art was drastically altered. 

Jean Gris was a friend and countryman of Picasso and arrived 
in Paris in 1906. He was in on Cubism from the start though he 
developed his own style from its tenets. His two dimensional record- 
ing of objects create striking designs and rhythms, eliminating any 
illusion of space. Objects in his still lifes appear as if refracted by a 
prism. Ferdinand Leger joined the Cubist movement in rgr1o. After 
his apprenticeship in Analytical Cubism, he transformed Cubism into 
a machine-like imagery. His works are hard, dynamic organizations 
of volumes which suggest machine parts without surrendering the 
tenets of Cubism. 


German Expressionism 


Contemporary with the Parisian Fauve group, though developing 
independently, was the first group of German Expressionists formed 
in Dresden about 1905 by three young students, Kirchner, Schmidt- 
Rottluff and Heckel, calling themselves Die Brucke (The Bridge). 
Later they were joined by Pechstein, Nolde and Mueller. In common 
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with Les Fauves were their admiration for Gauguin and Van Gogh 
and their enthusiasm for African sculpture. It seems probable that 
Kirchner’s discovery of African art in the Dresden Ethnological Mu- 
seum in 1904 precedes Vlaminck’s discovery in Paris. Schmidt-Rottluff 
Barlack, and later Klee, Campendonk, and Beckmann admired the 
form of Negro art and studied its spirit but did not turn it into a formal 
exercise for Cubism."* Similar to the African artist, the Expressionist 
tries to go beyond the mere physical appearance of things to the essen- 
tial qualities. To the African, sculpture not only represents an idea, 
it was the idea itself. The abstract rendering of the idea carried 
great emotional strength and conviction. Other branches of Ger- 
man Expressionism, The Blue Rider group and the New Objectivists 
and later Expressionists adopted material from African sculpture. 
The Blue Rider members like Franz Marc, Kandinsky (Russian ex- 
patriate), Macke, Klee, and kindred spirits, Jawlensky and Feininger 
combined the geometric syntax of Cubism with the color of the Fauves. 
Members of New Objectivity, including Otto Dix, Georg Grosz, and 
Max Beckmann shared the deep spaciousness, clarity, and atmosphere 
of nightmarish anxiety of the Surrealists. Ernst Kirchner, the eldest 
of the founders of The Bridge, discovered African Negro sculpture in 
the ethnographic collections of Dresden about the same time as Vlam- 
inck in Paris. He did not regard these carved figures as mere curios, 
but became so excited that he translated them into Germanic terms. 
His nudes became elongated and angular. Kirchner’s enthusiasm 
spread among the German painters like the passion for Negro art 
had spread among the Parisian artists. Karl Schmidt-Rottluff, an 
original member of The Bridge, also undeniably copied or derived the 
substance of African primitive art. The influence is shown in his 
stark woodcuts and in his paintings, like Evening by the Sea. The faces 
and forms of creatures who seem to be from another world, are vi- 
olently hacked out.’® Like his fellow expressionists of the Dresden 
group, Emil Nolde gained from the study of African sculpture, be- 
coming the most ruthless distorter of all. Otto Mueller painted nordic 
bathing girls with the elongated and angular look of Kirchner’s nudes 
with whom he shared the same African influence. Paul Klee, of Swiss 
birth, admired the forms of African sculpture and studied the spirit of 
this art. Although a member of the German Expressionist group 
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his paintings range from absolute abstraction to surrealistic objectivity 
and the grotesque. Unlike Picasso, Klee only nibbled at various art 
movements. There are traces of African Negro art in the painting, 
Picture Album. Klee’s ironical portraits can be likened to the Kyra 
Lubilo mask of the Baluba Tribe of the Belgian Congo owned by the 
University Museum of Philadelphia.*® 


Surrealism 


After the discoveries of Sigmund Freud in psychoanalysis, a more 
curious development in modern art took a step nearer toward African 
art. This step was an attempt to reduce to visible shape the forms of 
thought and feeling; hat is, to visualize the subconscious mind. This 
movement known as Surrealism moved from France to the rest of the 
Western world with its strange influence. The African artist, ignorant 
of Freud or modern theories of the subconscious, gave concrete and 
symbolic form to his instinctive feelings. Many masks are the results 
of the Surrealist methods of Freudian free association, the dream 
state, and fantasy. The African artist, in designing a mask to create 
terror, combined symbolically several elements associated with his 
mood of terror. It did not matter how incongruous this was from the 
point of view of conscious association. 

Surrealism, in its aim at the restoration of magic values, has brought 
the contemporary artist in close conjunction to the artists that lived 
in the Equatorial Forest of Africa a few centuries ago. They both 
have sought refuge in the irrational fields of the subconscious, prenatal 
memories, the world of dreams, the survival of ancestral customs and 
the automatic and instinctive activity of the spirit.‘ Surrealism, be- 
ginning around 1924, was perhaps the last outstanding movement in 
European painting. Leading Surrealists are Di Chiricho, Ernst, Chagall, 
Miro, Tanguey, Masson, and Matta. 

Modern sculptors took an interest in African Negro sculpture 
about the same time that the painters did, around 1907. “Here,” they 
said, “‘are works of savages who know nothing of Greek or Renais- 
sance sculpture, or the bronzes of Rodin, and who evidently had ideas 
of their own about sculpture, and ideas, moreover, which seem to bear 
relation to the problems we are studying.”’* Unlike the African artist, 
modern sculptors were not concerned with the magic meaning of Afri- 
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can sculpture, but were looking for something analogous to their own 
concept of essential sculpture. Negro sculpture interested them not 
only for its formal qualities, but because these qualities look amazingly 
alive. Being a sculptural art, African sculpture has been most in- 
fluential to modern sculptors who followed every important painting 
movement. Its influence can be found in the works of its leaders. 
Russian born Alexander Archipenko migrated to Paris in 1908. 
His sculptural compositions, though derived from the human figure, 
are near abstract due to his use of concavities. In some of his silver 
bronzes, the nude which is usually convex, is rendered in the concave, 
producing linear harmonies and sensuous surface values. The use of 
concavity is taken from the sculpture of Negro lands and employed by 
Archipenko as a sophistication. Avoiding negroid facial types, Ossip 
Zadkine concentrated on adapting formal organizations experienced in 
Negro sculpture to Western sensibilities. He has produced some 
savage idols and some elegant organizations of contrasted concavities 
and convexities in bronze. Stanley Casson writes’® that, like Archipen- 
ko, Zadkine uses the method of employing the concave for the convex 
with little success because this method requires the sun of Africa to 
illumine it. Gaudier-Brzeska of French Polish origins, but working 
in England, was killed in World War I in 1915, at the age of twenty- 
three. He was among the first sculptors to enthusiastically study 
Negro carvings and to make intelligent experiments of their char- 
acteristic forms. The Imp, in alabaster, was derived from the caryatid 
bowls of the Cameroons and East Congo.”” Going as near abstraction 
as his African brothers in his Seated Figure, he arrived at a compara- 
tive simplicity and impersonality. Constantine Brancusi, a Roumanian 
expatriate in Paris, is regarded as an emulation of the primitive artist 
because of the African influence in his works. The process by which 
he arrived at the marvelous simplicity and concrete geometry in his 
works is purely intellectual. Jacob Epstein, the late controversial 
English sculptor, amassed a fine collection of African Negro sculpture. 
He described it as having plastic qualities and influence invaluable to 
artists and he himself had been influenced to a degree. He continues 
that African art has important lessons, which he himself had tried to 
absorb, that would benefit the most sophisticated sculptors of today.” 
R. H. Wilenski writes concerning Epstein’s Genesis: “... Genesis 
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would not have happened in its present form without the sculptor’s 
experience of Negro sculpture. Epstein has studied a great many 
Negro works profoundly, and he has a large collection.”** The out- 
standing contemporary English sculptor, Henry Moore, first learned 
of African Negro sculpture in the library of Leeds where he happened 
upon Roger Fry’s book, Vision and Design. Two of the major premises 
on which Moore's later works were to be based—‘‘full three dimen- 
sional realization” and “truth to material,’’"—were predicted in Fry's col- 
lection of essays characterizing African sculpture; but more important, 
this book led him to the British Museum. To Moore the most striking 
quality common to all primitive art is its intense vitality.” 


Significance and Scope of the African Influence 


Not only did the African influence change the tradition of West- 
ern painting and sculpture, but its interest has made itself felt in other 
artistic fields—beauty culture, fashion, millinery, and industrial design. 

In the Paris Exposition of Decoration in 1925, the new principles 
of abstractly conventionalized design were evident. Imitations of the rig- 
id stylizations of African sculptures appeared in the forms printed on 
textiles. Beauty culture and fashion came under the African influence. 
Women all over Europe and America began to pluck their eyebrows in 
narrow lines, which became severely outlined ridges, and to block their 
lips in strong outlines. Explorations for ideas in other primitive arts, such 
as the Polynesian and Aztec, were stimulated by the discovery of African 
art.* French fashion designers, leaders in the art of conture, used 
African motifs for inspiration with America following suit. As wo- 
men’s tastes become more sophisticated, the influence of African cloth- 
ing and jewelry becomes more prevalent. Modern and primitive 
fashions were compared in an exhibit staged by Bernard Rudofsky at 
the Museum of Modern Art. In his book, Are Clothes Modern he as- 
serted that the bustle-back drape and its Victorian predecessor were imi- 


tations of the shield-like ornament that Congo women wear over their 
buttocks, serving the same purpose of drawing attention to that part 
of the anatomy. The exhibit held by the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York in December, 1947, entitled From the Neck Up 
presented a striking similarity between the latest fashions in women’s 
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coiffures, jewelry, and millinery and those worn in the Congo. Up- 
swept hairdos, braided rolls, use of feathers and pins for hair orna- 
ments have been worn by African women for hundreds of years. Tur- 
bans by Lily Doché and John Fredericks—priced at $60 and up— 
and the feathered millinery of Sally Victor vividly recall the head- 
dresses of East African tribes. Ethel Traphagen, head of the Trap- 
hagen School of Design toured East Africa in 1929, looking for Afri- 
can fashions for inspiration in American dress design. She found the 
Kikuyu women’s custom of wearing large quantities of imitation 
jewelry and their “‘silhouettes’’ astonishingly metropolitan. Wrap- 
around beach and resort dresses by Tina Leser are similar to the /apper 
of Nigerian women; and Marcel Rochas of Paris, created a line of 
nightwear designed after the blouses of African spahi troops. It is 
difficult to tell the California barefoot sandal which divides the large 
toe from the others, from those worn in Dahomey and the Gold 
Coast.” Certain examples of industrial design used in Africa were 
sources of inspiration. A Congo knife with carved handle, a pair of 
carved headrests and an antelope bowl from Southern Rhodesia are not 
unlike modern designed products. Life, (February, 1960) featured 
a modern teeter stool designed by contemporary Japanese-American 
sculptor, Isamu Noguchi who was inspired by a dumbell-shaped stool 
from the Belgian Congo. 

A sincere desire to respond, combined with an intelligent approach 
to the formal elements of African Negro sculpture, can greatly aid 
the artistic appreciation of those persons whose visual enjoyment and 
emotional receptivity to art are limited to the idealistic, anthropomor- 
phic iconography of ancient Greece and Rome. Because of its free- 
dom, creative, and plastic qualities, Negro sculpture can give a funda- 
mental lesson in the appreciation and understanding of art from all 
cultures and all periods. More timely, perhaps, is the help it offers 
toward understanding the freedom of expression, originality, and the 
distortions of contemporary art, by training one to look beyond the 
subject so as to respond to universal language of form and design— 
line, shape, volume, and space. Younger modern artists of the pre- 
sent are affected by the innovations of modern art, and therefore are 
indirectly influenced by Negro sculpture. Many of them are unaware 
of this influence of the original sources of modern art, but they have 
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been influenced by some modern master who derived his style and 
mannerisms from Africa. This holds true of Abstract Expressionism, 
the most serious and vital development produced in post-World War 
II years, which originated in America. It can broadly be described 
as a combination of Abstraction, Expressionism, and Surrealism, all 
of which had been affected by African sculpture. The emotionalized 
personal expression of Expressionism, the continued discipline of the 
architectonics of Cubism and the automatism and unconsciousness of 
Surrealism emerged to form a new direction of modern art. Its lead- 
ing exponents are: Jackson Pollack, Ashile Gorky, Willem de 
Kooning, Hans Hofmann, Robert Motherwell, Mark Rothko, Philip 
Guston, Clyfford Still, and Franz Kline. The future artist could also 
profit from a study of these carvings because they contain an inex- 
haustible treasure house of creative forces and subtle design innova- 
tions. Many possibilities are present for stimulating latent creative 
powers which could open up new vistas of artistic expression, the same 
way in which the early pioneers of modern art were inspired. The 
absence, in recent years, of a significant and creative art distinctively 
African, could be due to the suppression of freedom by European co- 
lonial powers or the declining forces that have beset great civilizations 
in the past. Whatever the reason, the talent of Africans has been en- 
gaged in the making of trivial souvenirs for tourists or works in the 
European tradition like the large bronze statue of Queen Elizabeth by 
the Nigerian artist, Benedict Enwonwu. A modern and free Africa 
must go to the past for inspiration for developing an art worthy of a 
free people with a great artistic heritage. 
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AFRICAN LITERARY TRADITIONS 


ALBERT H. BERRIAN 


Africa is a land of geographic contrasts. Along her northern 
reaches, she is covered with sand and rock and sprinkled with occa- 
sional oases; along her west coast, river mouths open to the rows of 
mangroves; while inland, the vegetation forms a thick covering for 
myriad forms of life. There are more than 10,000 square miles of 
bush in Africa; and in the absence of bush, there is desert or savannah, 
or lakes or raging rivers or steep mountain faces, and here and there 
cool grassy plains. Depending upon the regions inhabited, are found 
groups of nomadic herders or sedentary farmers or hunters. 

African aesthetics is closely allied to these geographic contours, 
to the theological conceptions arising from these contours, and to the 
minds and hearts of the peoples caught in the web of daily and sen- 
tient living. The contemplation of nature early provided Africa with 
imaginative subject matter. Transcendental and classical considera- 
tions followed this contemplation, and it is on this note that the leit- 
motif of the present essay is played. 

It was in his natural surroundings that man first found an answer 
to life and death and existence. So it was wherever man appeared; 
so it was in Egypt, land of desert and Nile overflow. The peoples of 
the desert and the Nile Valley experienced the persistent and beam- 
ing glory of the sun. Through associative magic, the sun became a 
falcon taking his flight across the heavens; or the sun became an old 
man tottering toward the west; or the sun became a beetle rising in the 
east. Sometimes the sun was simply Re. The Sun, being out of man’s 
reach and beyond his control, was a god. This god first appeared as 
a heron (phoenix) or, as some would have it, as the lotus flower. The 
sun-god begat the air-god and his wife, who begat the sky-goddess, 
who became the mother of the boys, Osiris and Set, and the girls, Isis 
and Nephytis. The sun-god sustained life, and he solved the riddle 
of death. His daily resurrection proved that. The sun-god was su- 
preme, even in affairs of state. To him the Egyptians raised song- 
filled voices: 


Hail to thee, Atum! 
Hail to thee, Kheprer! 
Who himself became (or “self-generator’’) 
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Thou art high in this thy name of ‘Height,’ 
Thou becomest in this thy name of ‘Beetle.’ 
Hail to thee Horus-eye (Egypt), 

Which he adorned with both his arms. 


He permits thee (Egypt) not to hearken to the westerners, 

He permits thee not to hearken to the easterners 

He permits thee not to hearken to the southerners, 

He permits thee not to hearken to the northerners, 

He permits thee not to hearken to the dwellers in the midst 
of the earth, 

But thou hearkenest unto Horus. 


It is he who has adorned thee. 

It is he who has built thee, 

It is he who has founded thee. 

Thou doest for him everything that he says to thee 
In every place where he goes. 


Thou carriest to him the fowl-bearing waters that are in thee; 
Thou carriest to him the fowl-bearing waters that shall be in 
thee. 


Thou carriest to him every tree that is in thee; 

Thou carriest to him every tree that shall be in thee. 
Thou carriest to him all the food that is in thee; 
Thou carriest to him all the food that shall be in thee. 
Thou carriest to him the gifts that are in thee; 

Thou carriest to him the gifts that shall be in thee. 
Thou carriest to him everything that is in thee. 
Thou bringest them to him, 

To every place where his heart desires to be. 


The doors that are on thee stand fast like Inmutef, 

They open not to the westerners, 

They open not to the easterners, 

They open not to the northerners, 

They open not to the southerners, 

They open only to Horus. 

It was he who made them, 

It was he who set them up, 

It was he who saved them from every ill which Set did to 
them, 

It was he who settled thee, 
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In this thy name of ‘Settlements.’ 
It was he who went doing obeisance after thee, 
In this thy name of ‘City.’ 


It was he who saved thee from every ill 
Which Set did unto thee." 


This is the earliest Egyptian sun-hymn of which there is a record. It 
is a lyric picture-poem expressing, among other things, the union of 
love and power. This poem and song from the “Pyramid Texts’’ re- 
presents, along with the poems making up the epic story in the “Book 
of the Dead,” the literary (and life) sentiments of the Egyptians. Of 
course, there were literary expressions in forms other than the priestly 
lyrics left on the walls of temples and on the mummy wrappings. There 
were work songs, sung to the accompaniment of reaping and sow- 
ing. The art historian, Raymond S. Stites, cites two lines from such 
a poem: 

Thresh, oxen, thresh for your master, 

The grain you are threshing is also for yourselves.’ 


The Egyptians also composed love poems, drinking songs, and religious 
musical dramas. All of these art forms, it must be borne in mind, owed 
something to the environment and daily impressions of their composers. 

As man moved down the Nile Valley complex or fanned around 
and under the desert wastes_cdrifting away from the crossroads 
of civilization, as it were—he lost his tendency toward literacy. His 
oral practices were not impaired, however, and his way of perceiv- 
ing life remained close to the principles of nature and to social and 
political conditions. He still associated the supreme being with visible 
objects, particularly with the sun and the moon. Professor Hansberry 
of Howard University finds this association among the Bantu Kavirondi 
of Kenya Colony, and of Tanganyika Territory, and the Barotse of 
Upper Zambesi. The Didinga warriors from East African cattle 
country worship the moon. The following song is to the moon and 
forms a part of a fertility ritual: 

White cow of heaven, you have fed in rich pastures 


And you who were small have grown great. 
White cow of heaven, your horns have curved full circle and 


are joined as one. 
White cow of heaven, we throw at you the dust which 
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Your feet have trampled in our Kraals. 

White cow of heaven, give your blessing on the Kraals that 

you have overrun 

That the udders of our cows may be heavy and that our 
women may rejoice.* 


The tremendous importance of the cow as a life-sustaining factor is 
evident here, and the cow in this area, has the same relationship to life 
that the sun has in Egypt. 

The gods of the East Africans, like the gods of the Egyptians, 
entered into the personal affairs of man. The Baluba ot the Congo 
address their deity as follows: 

Today, we bring You nourishments that You have provided. 

To You my termite house on which I lean, 

And from whence come the termites that I eat. 

O Spirit, 

I offer You the first fruits. 

You have given me the strength to cultivate them. 

You have sustained me and You have kept me alive until 
this moment. 

And even now, You plan to support me in the days which 
are still before me. 

You have given us the strength to work in the fields. 

Give me strength. 

Give strength to my children and to my wife.‘ 


The Baluba have a personal relationship with their god, and the sing- 
ing in their hearts and minds frequently originates from their thoughts 
of the supreme deity. 

African literature is sensuous—bears a strong sex factor because 
of its agricultural affinities. Since it belongs, South of the Sahara, 
to a nonliterate people, it is oral and revolves around verbal rituals, 
legends, poems, proverbs, poetic dramas, and ceremonials. It re- 
flects a spatial unknown, a circular sense of time, ancestor worship, 
a sense of proximity to the earth. It speaks of a vital force—the unity 
of all human and natural phenomena.’ These observations hold true 
whether we speak of the land on the west coast of Africa or of Madaga- 
scar in the Indian Ocean. A native of Madagascar, Andriamanjato, 
in writing of the Malagache culture, explains that all forms of existence 
are for the Malagache, a part of the same society: from God who 
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stands at the pinnacle of a social edifice, limitless with reference to 
time and space, to the simpliest objects which have their relationship 
to man by virtue of their very existence.’ This rather expository ob- 
servation is restated pictorially and rhythmically by the west coast 


drums: 


The path has crossed the river. 
The river has crossed the path. 
Which is the elder? 
We made the path and found the river. 
The river is from long ago. 
The river is from the creator of the universe. 
Kokon Tano, 
Birefia Tano, 
River-god of the King of Ashanti, 
Noble river, noble and gracious one, 
When we are about to go to war, 
We break the news to you. 
Slowly and patiently I get on my feet. 
To Kofi, noble one, 
Firampon condolences! 
condolences! 
condolences! 
Ta Kofi, noble one, 
The drummer of the talking drum says 
He is kneeling before you. 
He prays you; he is about to drum on the Talking Drum. 
When he drums, let his drumming be smooth and steady. 
Do not let him falter. 
I am learning, let me succeed. 


Next the drummer addresses the cock and the clock-bird who have a 
relation to him in that they, like himself, keep vigil and sound the 


alert: 


When I was going to bed, I was not sleepy. 
When I felt like sleeping, my eyes never closed. 
All night he stood in his coop, 

While children lay in bed asleep. 

Early in the morning he was hailed: 

“Good morning to you, Mr. Cock.” 

The cock crows in the morning. 

The cock rises to crow before the crack of dawn. 
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I am learning, let me succeed. 

Kokokynaka Asamcon, the clock-bird, 

How do we greet you? 

We greet you with ‘Anyaado,” 

We hail you as the Drummer’s Child, 

The Drummer’s Child sleeps and awakes with the dawn. 
I am learning, let me succeed.’ 


This partial poem, as you can see, expresses the interpersonal relations 
and values derived from a primitive conception of the universe. Further, 
it is poetry in the sense that Shelly understood poetry—'‘as an expression 
of the imagination.” It grows from inspiration out of a particular 
set of mental images and has little to do with conscious reason as the 
Western mind understands it. Mental pictures follow one another 
until epic proportions are reached.” A poem such as this serves to ex- 
press the variegated body of mythology and legend handed down 
from generation to generation. As we learn from reading Boas, M. 
Jourdan Atkinson, and others interested in the artistic creations of pri- 
mitive man, this poem reflects a primitive and preliterate condition of 
thought and does not differ essentially from certain poems written by the 
American Indians or by the preliterate tribes in ancient Greece and Mes- 
opotamia. Raymond S. Stites, the noted art historian, sees such poetry 
as the result of converting eidetic representations into words. From 
the eidetic images mental abstractions are built. The following poem by 
Efua Morgue of Ghana is contemporary but an illustration of what 
Stites has to say, nevertheless: 

A snake that must suck 

Sweet life out of eggs 

And that will not spare— 


You smell of the maiden Eve, 
And you must yield. 


She paused in space, and turned on me 

A soul that speared my reptile flame 
Until I writhed in a helpless coil 

And the poison in me did boil 

And clot in the glare 

From the splendor of her redeemed soul.® 


A former colleague, Samuel Allen, sees this poem as part of an agri- 
cultural peoples’ vision of the universe, and as an expression of the fer- 
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vent and cosmic sense of sexuality. The poetess (Efua Morgue) utilizes 
a folk parable here, but her modification of this parable gives it modern- 
ity. Ancestral conceptions of procreation and sexuality have been 
rendered analogous rather than eidetic. Neither are the emotional forces 
that gave rise to our previous poems quite so evident. Intellectuality has 
entered into the picture with an accompanying logical occurrence of 
events. The impact of Western thought on Efua Morgue’s menta- 
tion—though not sufficient to strip it to its basically African orienta- 
tion—has, nevertheless, been considerable. 

In Nketia’s funeral dirges of the Akan people, he classifies poetic 
texts as being oral, recitative, songs of prayer, exhilaration, incitement, 
maiden songs, warrior songs, and poems and proverbs for horns and 
drums. He does not mention the drama, but as we shall see later, he 
does include all of the elements that go into the composition of the 
drama. Nketia sees poetic texts as language events. He probably 
means by this that they portray languages used in an experiental rather 
than an abstract context; further, that the verbalization of everyday ex- 
perience is constantly poetic. The very names of people are thought 
to have poetic value (and this again is true of American Indian ap- 
pellations). He translates several of these praise appellations as follows: 

“One who is restive until he has fought and won” 


‘Kumi Sasraku, a man feared by other men” 
“Dake, that crowns kings, that burns the watery shrub’’’® 


When poetry is discussed, the mind turns to the question of rhythm 
and form. Both Neketia and Geormbeeyi Adali-Morti, studied the 
question of rhythm and form of African poetry rather carefully. The 
critic notes the affinity between African poems and Western poems, 
an affinity found in the beauty of language and discipline of form. 
Morrti attempts to transcribe a Ewe poem into a somewhat Romanized 
orthography. Its accents are, like those in traditional African music, 
in complex double time. Some beats have one, some two, and some 
three syllabic units. Although it is less than desirable, we shall have 
to content ourselves here with the English version: 

My wings are plucked;—woe’s the day. 
Shall I ascend the tree by foot? 

A buttress—that’s a mother’s son: 

If you haven’t it, 
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Down falls your house. 

All purpose cloth—a mother’s daughter is: 
If you haven't it, 

You're cold exposed. 

Relations on the father’s side, 

Relations on the mother’s side, 

None. In whom shall I confide? 

Oh, Brother!" 


Morrti explains this poem as a song of lament. _It concerns a lonely 
soul without relations on either the mother’s side or the father’s side. 
The sound that predominates in Eweland for vocal mourning is ‘‘o”’, 
and in the original poem this sound occurs at the end of six of the 
twelve lines. Morrti, Nketia, and Allen corroborate each other's 
findings regarding African poetry. Morrti does point out, however, 
that the environment in which the poetry is written tends to condition 
it. He considers the brooding environment of Eweland a powerful 
factor in poetic creation. 

The answer to the riddle of rhythm in African poetry can be found 
in nature. The striking examples of word contrasts in the African 
poem are consistent with the shifting sounds of nature. The same 
explanation can be used for the shifting beats (accents). Contrasts 
and shift have a decided effect on the emotions, as does the low-pitched 
“o" sound that is not only found in Eweland but in Dahomean funeral 
dirges and even American situations of woe. Finally, the repetition 
that is so characteristic of African poetry serves to heighten the esthetic 
(pleasurable) effect created by the poem. 

The poem serves also as an integral part of African drama. Neither 
can African drama be disassociated from the folklore (collection of 
myths, legends, and tales). The themes of the drama are (like the 
themes of the poems) religious, political, and sexual. Frequently, the 
dramas are played at the public square with the spectators gathered 
around the orchestra. Prouteaux, in discussing the theatre of the 
Ivory coast (West Africa), notes the large number of magico-religious 
dances involved and is reminded of a ballet. Between the dances are 
scenes with dialogues. Prouteaux describes a ballet d’animaux, with 
hunters in animal skins. The story centers around an antelope chase 
and the killing of the antelope (a fetishistic protector). The concern 
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here is with man’s daily life, his religious fears, and his natural en- 
vironment. Herskovits has translated some Dahomean dramas. Be- 
low is an excerpt from the rites of the Earth-god and another from a 
funeral ceremony: 


Thy need is great 

And great our need to sing, 
For days of trouble are upon us. 
The bullock of Abomey 

Says to him of Cana, 

It is the day of trouble; 

The carrier of grain, 

Says to the bearer of salt, 

Thy load is heavy brother, 
And this the day for carrying; 
The bearer of the dead 

Says to the bearer of ladders 
It is the day for carrying loads, 
It is the day of trouble. 


Leader: Do not weep, 
Nothing stays death 
Nor the day of its coming; 


Chorus: Death troubles us—o! 
Death troubles us. 
As the flies fret our backs, 
Returning, and returning 
So death troubles us—o! 
Death troubles us. 
As the pigeons alight on a housetop, 
And dance, and dance, 
So death dances—o! 
So death dances.’ 


These rites are carried on with masks, costumes, and other kinds of 
paraphernalia. As one can plainly see, the part assigned to the chorus 
is important. The leader serves as the actor, and we have here what 
amounts to a dialogue and a choral ode. The function of the chorus 
is essentially the delivery of advice to the leader, the setting of the mood 
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of the situation, and the interpretation of the total event. 

Not all African literature is sad. There are numerous humorous 
stories and anecdotes, some written purely for the purpose of entertain- 
ment and the others for the purpose of moralizing. The little West 
African story below was recorded by Babalola. It is both humorous 
and moralizing and tells the story of Ojo, the trouble lover: 


He is fond of marrying wives of other men. 

And so he often finds himself in hell at home. 

For sometimes his stolen wives are past mistresses 

In the art of domineering over husbands, of all kinds. 
For instance, he once married Shango’s wife, 

That is, the God of Thunder's spouse. 

But in his house she made him ill at ease 

By belching fire from her mouth whene’er she spoke."* 


This story has, in its original form, strong poetic values. You will 
note the indication in it of the close relationship between the gods and 
man. You will note also the religious and philosophical undertones 
so reminiscent of the folk quality and primitive indulgences of early 
Greek literature. The quality of African folklore is characterized 
even better by the following little story sold by the natives around the 
Conakry area in French West Africa: 
On a certain day seven young men said that they were going 
to leave on a journey. They ground some fonio. The one 
who could count well counted the grains. Then they took it 
and put it into a vessel. Following this, they set out and 
finally arrived at a ford. The young men were about to cross 
the ford when the one who could hear well said that he 
heard a grain of fonio fall into the water. The young man 
who counted well counted the fonio and stated that a grain 
was missing. The young man who saw well looked into the 
water; he saw the grain of fonio. The one who shot well 
took his bow and arrow, shot the grain, and retrieved it. 
Which of the men is the most capable ?** 


This little story, interesting and provocative, does not differ too much 
from some of the stories and riddles we enjoyed during our own child- 
hood. 

Morals and points of view were also expressed in the greater narra- 
tives: myths, legends, and human interest tales. Carter G. Woodson, in 
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the Introduction to his African Myths, calls these African narratives and 
the professional storytellers, who wandered from village to village to 
relate them even in primeval times, ‘‘an African institution.” The pro- 
fessional storyteller takes part in the social and state functions. 
They perform in the way of the Jongleurs in the old Gothic King- 
dom of northern Spain and of the trouzbadors of southern France 
and Italy during the period of the Crusades. The African nar- 
ratives are usually less political in tone, however, and deal with 
animal ancestors and the fairy world. The following tale, “The Origin 
of Lake Tanganyika,” is taken from Carter G. Woodson’s collection: 


Long, long ago, in the region where you see the lake, there 
was a wide plain where lived many tribes who had large herds 
of oxen and goats. In this plain was a very large village. As 
was the custom in those days, all the houses of the village were 
surrounded by tall hedges with stalls where people drove in their 
cattle for the night to keep them from wild beasts and robbers. 
In one of these enclosures there lived with his wife a man who 
owned a deep spring from which a little stream came. This 
spring, strange to say, contained many kinds of fishes which the 
man and his wife used for food; but this large supply of food was 
a secret. No one outside the family knew it. 

A story handed down from father to son said that the day 
when the secret should be told to strangers, the family would 
be ruined and destroyed. It was necessary, then, to keep this 
secret. By and by there came into this family a pretty daughter. 
She grew to be a woman and many young men from around came 
to admire her. It happened, unknown to the father and the 
mother, that the daughter loved one of these men, and her love 
for him increased. One day she secretly brought the young man 
some fish from the wonderful spring. The flesh was so good 
and of such a fine flavor that her lover wanted to know from 
whence it came. The daughter kept silent for a long time through 
fear of what might happen if she told her secret. Finally she prom- 
ised to tell it. Her love for the young man was so great to 
make her believe that she must do whatever he asked of her. 

One day the mother and the father had to make a journey; 
before starting they strictly cautioned their daughter to keep the 
secret about the wonderful spring, to admit no stranger into the 
house, and not to gossip with the neighbors. The daughter prom- 
ised; but as soon as the mother and father started she went hur- 
riedly to find her love. 
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“Come,” she said, “you are going to learn now where the 
fish comes from.” 

Her lover went with her. He entered the house, where the 
daughter gave him palm wine, bananas, sorghum porridge, palm 
oil, seasoned with pepper, and a quantity of fish. When he had 
finished the meal, the man said, ‘Show me where you catch the 
fish.” 

She replied, ‘Yes, but it is a secret which, if told will cause 
great misfortunes.” 

“Fear not,” said her lover. 

They rose. She led him within the enclosure and showed him 
what seemed to be a little pool, round in shape and full of clear 
water, which bubbled out of the ground. 

“Look,” she said, “there is the wonderful spring, and there 
are the delicious fish.” 

The young man had never seen anything like it, for there 
was no river nearby. A fish came near him, and he stretched 
out his hand to catch it. Alas! That was the end of everything! 
The muzimu (spirit) was enraged. The earth split asunder; the 
plain sank so deep that the longest plummet cannot go to the 
bottom of it; the spring overflowed and filled the great chasm 
which had appeared in the earth. And now what do you see at 
the spot? Tanganyika.” 


In this brief survey of African literature, we would emphasize 
as an essential and ever-recurrent characteristic the relationship of 
literature and general esthetics to geography, theology, and the prob- 
lems of daily living. 
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RELIGION AND EDUCATION 


THE ROLE OF THE CHURCH IN THE 
EMERGENCE OF MODERN GHANA 


James D. TyMs 


The rise of colonialism in West Africa, during the latter part of 
the fifteenth century and extending into the nineteenth century, was 
motivated principally by the desire for wealth. To this end, the 
European nations—Portuguese, Dutch, English, Danes, Germans, 
Swedes, and French—ventured out into uncharted seas, made contact 
with the black peoples of West Africa, exploited their virgin land, and 
took the sons and daughters of this land into slavery to further facil- 
itate wealth getting through cheap labor. In the process of fulfilling 
this desire the various nations tried systematically to liquidate each 
other, hoping thereby to eliminate all rival claimants. These respec- 
tive countries, except the Portuguese who were for the most part under 
the influence of royal houses in national expansion, established them- 
selves in West Africa through big powerful trading companies and, 
in spite of the fact of Henry the Navigator's putative objective, to make 
converts to the Christian faith and extend Christendom, it was not likely 
that a motive contrary to national interest—the untrammeled ideals 
of the Christian faith, for instance—would be tolerated in the full 
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sweep of colonial expansion. (The British placed their Gold Coast 
forts under the Colonial Office as late as 1821.)! 

The Christian chaplains who were, therefore, identified with the 
trading companies of Europe which became established in Ghana con- 
sidered themselves to be servants, ministers, to their own countrymen. 
Their grace extended to the children of European fathers and African 
mothers, these having become a different species of human beings. 
These men represented the countries with which they were involved, 
and the cause of the church and the country was one. That is to say, 
the Church of England, the Church of Holland, and the Church of 
Denmark were so closely identified with their respective governments 
that they could not free themselves sufficiently to become the con- 
science of the Eternal to the nations, even though they saw that Africa 
was in the process of being raped. So for approximately three hun- 
dred and forty-six years, 1482-1828, the Christian Church did very 
little to touch the soul of Africa, if indeed she had a soul. The Portu- 
guese Catholic priests,” however, are supposed to have ventured out be- 
yond the walls of the Castle of St. George d’Elmina and other forts, 
which they built between 1482 and 1642, for the purpose of evan- 
gelizing the African; but as for lasting results this seems quite dubious. 
Consideration will be given to other efforts in this direction later. It 
is sufficient here to say that the role of chaplains, representatives of 
the Church, during this very long period, consisted, in addition to 
what has been indicated, in instructing a few Africans to read and 
write, to learn the Catechism, and to imitate Western customs, at 
such places as St. George d’Elmina, Christianborg Castle, and Cape 
Coast Castle. The immediate goal was to make available to European 
powers a few serviceable natives around the forts. 

The marked limitation of the Church within the confinement of 
European forts, notwithstanding, did not hinder her doing that which 
was destined to have transcending value. Particularly is this so in re- 
ference to religious content which has a way of motivating men to 
venture beyond established borders. The practice, then, of instructing 
a few Africans to read and write, to learn the Catechism and some 
Bible content in time, as early as 1734, sensitized the Germans to the 
extent that they could take an African, Anthony William Amo of Axim, 
to the continent as a protegé of the Princess of Brunswick. This Afri- 
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can was subsequently educated at Halle, Saxony, and Wittenberg. 
He earned the Doctor’s degree in 1734. The Dutch, likewise, sponsored 
the education of one Jacobus Elisa Johannes Capitein who entered the 
University of Lyden in 1737, and, after five years of study, he was suf- 
ficiently oriented to deliver a Latin oration to the effect that slavery 
was not contrary to the principles of religious liberty.* Capitein has 
the honor of being the first African to be ordained in the Dutch Re- 
formed Church, after which he returned to Ghana as chaplain to the 
Company at St. George d’Elmina. Here he made the beginning of 
translations of Christian content into the vernacular (The Twelve 
Articles of the Apostles Creed). Next, the Danes, being liberal in 
their education of the natives at Christianborg Castle, took two youths 
to Denmark about 1727 for the purpose of training them. One, 
Christian Protten, who achieved much in Copenhagen, was privileged 
to meet Count Nicholaus von Zinzendorf whose heart was filled with 
love and zeal for the salvation of the Africans. This encounter led 
to the first real attempt to Christianize Africans in their communities; 
for between the years 1737 and 1773 the Moravian Mission sent 
eleven Brethren to the Gold Coast for the purpose of aiding the cause 
of evangelization among the people of this country. In co-operation 
with Protten the first group proceeded to do their work, but this ef- 
fort was of short duration because tropical disease claimed the lives 
of the Europeans before they could see the fruits of their labors or 
establish the Church in these parts.* 

In addition to the aforementioned attempts to train a few Afri- 
cans on the continent before 1800, the Church of England, having 
begun to evangelize through the Society for the Propogation of the 
Gospel, was represented in Ghana in the person of Thomas Thomp- 
son in 1752, some ninety years after the British became established at 
Cape Coast Castle. Their representative had spent some time in Ameri- 
ca at Monmouth, New Jersey, from which he petitioned the Society to 
appoint him to West Africa. Arriving at Cape Coast Castle in 1752, 
he took up the task of ministering to the personnel of the fort, train- 
ing the mulatto children in reading and writing, and in general he 
contemplated the possibility of evangelizing the people of the villages.® 
Under his guidance three African youths were sent to England to be 
educated; beyond which Claridge contends he accomplished hardly 
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unything,® having spent about four years at it. Philip Quaque, the 
one student of the three whom Thompson sent, survived his stay in 
England and graduated from her educational system. He returned 
to Cape Coast Castle and served as chaplain for fifty years. Here he 
cairied on the practice of training a few Africans within the sphere of 
his immediate assignment. Here, too, he planted seed that was 
destined to take root and grow. 

In each of the experiences cited in the preceding paragraphs the 
representatives of the nations and the churches did that which seemed 
to portend the direction in which subsequent and more creative ex- 
pressions of the Christian Church wouid have to go in laying solid 
foundations in evangelizing Gold Coast Africa—training natives to 
do the work. In fact, Bartels considers this process to have been 
the beginning of true Africanisation.’ This suggests that the atten- 
dant results of such training as was received tended to transcend the 
immediate goal of those who provided the training. For the individ- 
uals who were thus trained returned to their own country as possibie 
examples of what might be achieved by the rest of them. Two of 
them became chaplains, replacing the European chaplains. And, as 
we shall see, Philip Quaque laid the foundation for the beginning of 
one of the great missionary enterprises (Methodist) in Ghana. These 
experiences, however, seem to be the extent to which the Christian 
Church significantly influenced the life of the people of Ghana, cover- 
ing the years 1482 to 1828. 


Permanent Establishment 


The permanent establishment of Christian missions in Ghana pro- 
ceeds from the year 1828, three hundred and fifty-seven years after 
Europeans first made contact with the Gold Coast West Africa. The 
major communions which have been established, commencing in 1828 
and extending down to about 1947, have made marked contributions 
to the religious, moral, social, and economic betterment of the people 
of Ghana. Some of them did real pioneer work among the Africans 
at a time when the respective governments were content to drain off 
the resources of the land, including human resources, and leave the 
people underdeveloped. In recording the various denominational 
groups which have been established in Ghana, the attempt will not be 
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made to delineate the unique roles played by each of them. Rather 
they are listed in the order of their beginning; and, later, discussed at 
length in the roles played by the most representative of the list. The 
list is not intended to be exhaustive, for there are a few churches which 
are splits from the main branch of Christendom. 

The following, then, are the denominational groups which one 
meets in Ghana: The Basel Evangelical Missionary Society, 1828; 
the Wesleyan Methodist Missions, 1835; The North German Mis- 
sionary Society, 1847; The Roman Catholic Mission, 1880; The Seventh 
Day Adventists, 1895; The African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church 
1898; The Anglican Church Missions, 1906; The National Baptist 
Convention, Incorporated, 1921; The Salvation Army, 1922; Jehovah's 
Witnesses, 1927; The Assemblies of God, 1929; The Apostolic Church, 
1937; The Baptist Mid-Mission, 1946; and The Southern Baptist Con- 
vention, 1947. All of these communions, in their own ways, are in- 
fluencing and have influenced life in Ghana. Of the list given six 
were established before 1900, eight of them between 1906 and 1947. 


Evangelical Missions 


In the year 1915 the Basel Evangelical Missionary Society of Basel. 
Switzerland, was founded. It was they who responded to the appeal 
of the Danish Governor, Richlieu, of Christianborg Castle, Gold Coast, 
who envisioned the possibility of educating and evangelizing the Afri- 
cans then under his Protectorate—Christianborg to Keta on the Coast, 
and to Krobo, Akwapim, and Axim in the interior. Beginning in 
1828 and continuing for the next ninety years (1918), this missionary 
enterprise gradually worked its way into the life of the people of 
Ghana and in the course of that experience effected a program of 
education and evangelization that embraced the total life of the Afri- 
cans; for the record reveals the fact that they trained the head, heart, 
and the hand, which included the mastery of the tools of literacy, 
agriculture, building, masonry. In pursuing their religious objective, 
they were mindful of the necessity to train a core of native catechists, 
teschers, and ministers who might be able to help more effectively 
to Christianize the African. It was their conviction that native per- 
sonnel, under proper supervision, could become a great asset in ac- 
complishing their missionary goal. This conviction proved itself to 
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be doubly correct during World War I, when the British armed forces 
repatriated the German missionaries from the Gold Coast, at which 
time the trained African personnel took over the leadership of the 
mission program and guided it until help was brought in from Scot- 
land.® 

The contributions of the Basel missionaries cannot be properly 
assessed in terms of bringing a new vision of God to the African, lift- 
ing life through a diversity of training, teaching the natives to become 
responsible as leaders, and as contributors to the cause of missions 
without at the same time calling attention to the fact of the great price 
that was paid by the missionaries. Here it may suffice to note, one 
is informed of the self-sacrifice of the missionaries who kept going 
into Gold Coast West Africa to Christianize her children, even though 
it meant that they would have to step over graves of their fellow mis- 
sionaries who had preceded them. For the deadly effect of tropical 
diseases took their toll of those who came, rightly giving rise to the 
name “White Man’s Grave” to characterize the area during the days 
before medical science began to cope with malaria, yellow fever, and 
other tropical diseases. A brief mention will be made of a similar 
fate which befell other missionary pioneers to do mission work in 
Ghana. 

The next missionary undertaking, closely related in spirit and pro- 
cedure to that of the Basel program, is that of the North German Mis- 
sionary Society—-Bremen Missions. Four men—Lorenz Wolf, Luer 
Bultman, Carl Flato, and Jens Graff— started out in 1847. Only 
Wolf reached Peki, a village some ninety miles from Accra; for the 
other three died before reaching their destination.” Lorenz Wolf 
reached Peki in November, 1947, in response to an invitation from 
Prince Nyagamagu who was sure that his father, King of Krepi, would 
welcome Wolf to do missionary work there. Using his medical knowl- 
edge to aid the suffering and to combat superstition, Wolf soon began 
to make an impression on the natives. He tried to evangelize and 
educate until he was joined by two other missionaries in 1849. Caro- 
line Leist arrived to be Wolf's bride in April, 1850; but they were all 
homeward bound in 1851, lacking courage to stay in spite of the fact 
that the leader, Wolf, had to leave because of illness.1' Wolf died 
before he reached Hamburg, Germany. Those who followed him in 
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1853 did not find Peki to be a suitable place, for it was too far from 
the coast, and the threat of tribal war was a threat to their sense of 
security. They settled, therefore, in Keta on the coast, and having 
become established here, they began gradually to work their way in- 
land and in so doing they established stations at strategic centers— 
Waya, 1856, Anyoko, 1857, Wegbe, 1859, and Ho, 1859.” 

The missionary enterprise in the Trans-Volta among the Ewe- 
speaking people, except for temporary setbacks, such as the Ashanti 
War of 1869-1874 and the untimely deaths of many of the missionaries, 
moved forward and gained ground in terms of its educational and 
evangelistic work. The signs of such progress are seen in the growth 
of missions stations, schools, and the number of persons who began 
to be brought into the Church, and in the number of trained personnel 
the Bremen Mission sought to make available among the natives. By 
1893, for example, three mission stations were operating twenty 
schools; two schools for girls (Keta, 1883, Ho, 1893), were in opera- 
tion, some 591 students being taught in these schools. A further indica- 
tion of their progress is indicated by the number of Africans who were 
sent to Germany for further training (twenty of them between 1871 
and 1897), from twelve different villages. These men became the 
efficient teachers and catechists in the Bremen Mission program and 
later they became leaders in the Church."* When this missionary en- 
terprise celebrated its one hundredth anniversary in 1846 there were 
some 18,505 natives being taught in her German schools.'* The over-all 
educational program of the Bremen Missionary activity embraced the 
fundamentals of literacy, housecraft for girls, agriculture, bricklaying, 
carpentry, religious knowledge, and special preparation for the Chris- 
tian life—catechumenate instruction. When this German group of 
missionaries was interned and deported by the British in World War 
I, the men who had been trained under their supervision were able to 
take charge of the program and run it successfully until the Church 
of Scotland came to give further direction. 

The two mission groups considered in the foregoing paragraphs 
are credited with having pioneered in laying a solid foundation for the 
rise and development of African education in the Gold Coast. It was 
they who developed an African alphabet and reduced the vernacular 
to literary form; collected native proverbs and folklore and gave them 
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back to the people of Ghana as reading matter. They also, in the pro- 
cess of evangelizing the Ghanaians, aided natives toward develop- 
ment in engineering, medicine, midwifery, typing, accountancy, proof 
reading, agriculture, as well as in the Christian ministry. The founda- 
tion laid by these two mission groups was effectively built upon by 
the Scottish missionaries who replaced them after World War I. In 
the former, the African served under him who was the administrator; 
under the latter, he was given the experience of being an administrator 
until such a time when he might become the administrator. Because 
of this role that was played by the Church of Scotland both branches 
of the German missionary enterprise chose to become Presbyterian; 
the former, the Presbyterian Church of the Gold Coast (the Presby- 
terian Church of Ghana as of 1957), the latter, the Ewe Presbyterian 
Church (The Evangelican Presbyterian Church of Ghana as of 1957). 
The Evangelican Reformed Church of America is associated with them. 
The word ‘mission’ no longer applies to the two branches of the Presby- 
terian Church today, however. They are full-grown churches that 
are now under the control of the Africans, being self-administered, 
self-maintained, and self-perpetuated. Such offices as synod clerk, 
treasurer, synod committee, presbyterian coommittee, presbytery, and 
financial board of control are under native leadership. White Euro- 
peans or Americans are elected by votes of the natives. 


The Methodist Mission 


A great rival to the evangelical tradition—Basel and Bremen—in 
Christianizing Africa was the Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society. 
The beginning of this denomination’s work in Ghana in 1835 is rooted 
in the vision of Thompson some eighty-three years (1752) before. 
That is to say, Philip Quaque, the surviving member of the three stu- 
dents whom Thompson sent to England for education, returned to Cape 
Coast Castle and served as chaplain there for fifty years. The boys 
who had been trained in the educational work done under Quaque’s 
guidance formed a society called “A Meeting or Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge.” It was they who were motivated beyond the 
mere limits of the British educational program of training Africans for 
service to that government at Cape Coast Castle. At their insistence 
the need was made known to influential methodists in England.’ 
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The Methodist Missionary Society sent the first Methodist missionary 
to the Gold Coast in 1834. For several years this missionary activity 
was short-lived because of the ravages of tropical diseases. It was 
not until the coming of the Reverend Thomas Birch Freeman, son of 
an African father and an English mother, on January 3rd, 1838, that 
any missionary survived long enough to see the missionary program 
move forward hopefully. 

Freeman was able to consolidate the work that had been done by 
his predecessors. He visited such places as Anamabu, Winneba, and 
Accra; and as he went, he planted the seed for establishing mission 
stations and schools. Being aware of the nature of the work done by 
the Basel Missionaries (schools, outstations, farming centers, the crafts, 
all designed to facilitate the work of evangelizing the people), after 
1842, Freeman modeled his program after them at Beulah. This 
station became a sanatarium for the missionaries, a place where stu- 
dents worked to produce the necessities of the community.’ Free- 
man’s work and the Home Mission Board’s interest in Gold Coast 
missions were accelerated in 1841. This was the year when Freeman 
returned from England, after a visit there by him and William de 
Graft for the purpose of reporting in person on two years of activity. 
It was during this visit that the secretaries of the mission could refer 
to the return as being ‘‘. . . accompanied by six other missionaries. Four 
of these are intended to be his companions in the glorious enterprise 
of attempting to establish a mission among four millions of men who 
constitute the population of the powerful kingdom of Ashanti and 
its dependencies; and thus to introduce Christianity, education, and 
civilization into one important portion of that great continent to which 
Britain owes so vast a debt of reparation for the wrongs and miseries 
of the accursed slave trade. This mission may now be considered as 
fully determined upon by the Wesleyan Missionary Society, in accord- 
ance with the resolution of the late annual meeting in London.’”** The 
sending of six missionaries out with Freeman on his return voyage was 
accompanied by great hope for the future work of the Methodists in 
Ghana. But within six months half of the new mission staff had been 
reduced by tropical death. Only the Reverend Shipman lived long 
enough to aid significantly in further extending Methodist missionary 
work. His work extended as far as Accra, 1843, where he established 
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a training program for ministers, and to Dixcove, Domonasi, and 
Kumasi for the purpose of training persons to further the missionary 
enterprise in these parts." Before his death in 1843 he had begun 
a compilation of a vocabulary of the Fanti language, finished a trans- 
lation of the Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer, and part of a Con- 
ference Catechism.”° 

The consideration of the vernacular as a means of evangelizing the 
African, unfortunately, did not take hold so readily among the Wesleyan 
Methodists, in spite of the early beginning by the Rev. Mr. Shipman. 
For when the Rev. Daniel West inspected the mission enterprise in 
1856 he lamented the fact that after eighteen years of teaching and 
evangelizing among the Africans the representatives had done nothing 
to communicate to them in the vernacular language of the people;”* 
and in 1882, when W. M. Connell began to work among the Fanti 
people, giving special attention to writing a Fanti grammar and dic- 
tionary, only the English Bible was being used by Africans in the 
chapels.” The fact, then, that some forty-seven years passed before 
any serious attempt was made to communicate to the natives in their 
own vernacular seems not to have hindered the progress of Methodist 
advancement in Ghana. The credit is largely due to the energetic 
spirit of Thomas Birch Freeman who achieved the amazing record of 
fifty-two years in the missionary enterprise on the Coast. He was thus 
able to see the work firmly established, to see gains consolidated, and 
the peoples lifted because of what Wesleyan Methodists were doing 
in their midst. In the light of such achievement, the Missionary Com- 
mittee (1877) could conceive of its most creative function and role 
in these terms: “Their function is rather to train up among converts 
men who shall be fitted for the trying and intricate work of native 
pastors” to the end that the missionaries from England might be free 
“for general superintendence and direction.’’”* 

Herein lies the secret of the Wesleyan Methodist Missionary en- 
terprise. They trained up a core of native leadership to aid in the work; 
so that in 1884 they could count seventeen African ministers, forty- 
seven native catechists, seventy-nine day school teachers, and about 
two hundred and fifty-nine local preachers, all equipped to help the 
Church to grow.** This emphasis on training native pastors, teachers, 
catechists, etc., eventually gave to the Methodist Church of Ghana 
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a resource of well-trained native administrators in the religious and 
educational work of the Church. This approach has done more; it 
has made available to the country a large group of young men and 
women, imbued with Christian idealism, as the future leaders in the 
building of the motherland. And one may add to this the fact that 
women of the Methodist Church, after 1900, began to show con- 
siderable interest in making a contribution to evangelizing among Afri- 
can women. Such women as Anne McVicker and Ethel Worthington 
arrived in Cape Coast in 1904; and, following in the train of those 
who had gone before, began to guide the destiny of Wesleyan Method- 
ism in deepening the spiritual life through Christianizing and educating 
African girls and women. They provided leadership in sponsoring 
schools in the mission districts, their efforts being much stimulated by 
what Catholics were doing among girls, and also by what two other 
Methodist missionaries had done between 1897 and 1900. As a result 
of their efforts such schools as the Aburi Girls School, the Accra Girls 
School, the Jauben Girls School, Wesley Girls Primary School, and 
Wesley Girls Secondary School are presently living monuments of a 
dream come true.” 

The growth and development of the Wesleyan Methodist Mis- 
sionary Program has been facilitated through her educational program 
and her program of evangelism, united in the pursuit of a common 
goal. Through the organized church with her core of trained native 
leaders—teachers, catechists, local preachers, pastors, and administra- 
tors—there has emerged a full-grown institution which views its func- 
tion in the perspective of the total life of man in the community. Such 
matters as medical care, the church and politics, social welfare, and 
the world-wide mission of the church are foci of special interest of 
the organized church. Through these, undergirded by schools—pri- 
mary, middle, secondary, training colleges, and a theological school— 
the Methodist Church of Ghana has for the last one hundred and 
twenty-four years sought to influence life on the highest possible level. 


The Catholic Church 


The last of the communions to be considered here is the Roman 
Catholic Church, first represented in the Gold Coast by the Portuguese 
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over a period of one hundred and sixty years, 1482-1642. It has been 
noted, however, that the Roman Catholics failed to establish a perma- 
nent missionary enterprise, despite the fact that they had a long time in 
which to do so. That is, even though Henry The Navigator's dream 
of Christianizing the African was not realized by the priests who were 
identified with the forts—St. George d’Elmina (1482), St. Anthony 
at Axim (1515), Accra (1578), Duma, on the river of Aukobra 
(1623 )—they further failed to evangelize and train the African to the 
extent of founding an African Church.” Their chance ended in 1642 
when the Dutch expelled the Portuguese from the Gold Coast. 1880, 
nevertheless, after a lapse of two hundred and thirty-eight years, the 
Catholic Church returned to the Gold Coast for the purpose of living 
up to her true mission of making disciples and training them in the 
faith.** 

Having ordered an inspection of the Gold Coast area, Propaganda, 
a Sacred Congregation of Cardinals, founded by Pope Gregory XV for 
the purpose of directing missionary work,”* ordered two Fathers 
(Auguste Moreau and Eugéne Murat) of the Society of African Mis- 
sions to the Gold Coast to take up the missionary work that first began 
in the latter part of the fifteenth century. They thus entered the Gold 
Coast on May 18, 1880. Father Murat died within three months of 
tropical disease. He had survived just long enough to see the process 
of evangelism and education begun, that is the baptizing of children 
and the beginning of a school. Father Moreau pursued the work until 
his death on March 21, 1886. By this date the work was spreading 
toward Cape Coast, Axim and many other places. Those who came 
after progressively built on the foundations that had been laid by their 
predecessors. 

Between 1880 and 1900 Roman Catholic Mission work made rapid 
progress, and soon became characterized by mission stations and schools. 
During this same period, moreover, thirty priests and nuns had paid 
with their lives for the privilege of having estabiished the Catholic 
mission work in Ghana.” Being thus established, Catholic missionary 
work became extended throughout Ghana, due in large measure to 
her program of training the native to become catechist, teacher, priest, 
and nun. Thus in 1956 some thirty priests had been ordained to the 
service of the Church; there were 1149 primary and secondary schools 
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in twenty-one administered districts; there were 97,368 students and a 
Catholic membership of 356,818.°° The over-all program embraces 
five major divisional units: the Diocese of Kumasi (Ashanti), the 
Archdiocese of Cape Coast (Western Province), the Diocese of Keta 
(Trans-Volta), the Diocese of Accra (Eastern Province), and the Dio- 
cese of Navrongo (Northern Territories). The latter Diocese is un- 
der the supervision of the White Fathers who entered the Northern 
Territories in 1906 but did not become vitally established until 1926.*" 
A further statement on the White Fathers will serve to draw out in bold 
relief the role that has been performed by the Roman Catholic Church 
in sponsoring the religious, social, and spiritual advancement of the 
people of Ghana. Here attention is called to the founder of the order 
of the White Fathers—Cardinal Charles Martial Allemand Lavigerie 
—who in 1869 initiated the society two years after he took charge of 
the archepiscopal see of Algiers in North Africa. Being motivated to 
render deeds of social service to homeless children, he taught his 
disciples to approach the task of evangelizing natives through social 
welfare and health, their motto being “Salvation of the African people 
through learning (reading and writing), agriculture, and manual 
labor.’ This goal has been pursued in the Northern Territories by 
caring for the sick, guiding Africans in the experience of cultivating 
gardens, teaching them in the vernacular, training children to become 
Christians through extended programs of education, and in establishing 
an atmosphere of kindness in personal encounters with the Africans. 

Viewed as combined forces of the Roman Catholic Church, several 
missionary congregations have wrought well in helping to build up the 
spiritual resources of the people of Ghana. They line up as a power- 
ful army of dedicated workers—the Society of African Missions, the 
White Fathers, and the Divine Word Missionaries. In 1956 there 
were two hundred and sixteen priests and twenty-five brothers of this 
threefold combination hard at work all over Ghana. Their work, more- 
over, is ably reinforced by congregations of nuns, notably the Congre- 
gation of African Sisters of Mary Immaculate (Tamale, Northern 
Territories), the Sisters of Our Lady of the Apostle, the Missionary 
Sisters Servants of Holy Ghost, the Missionary Sisters of Our Lady of 
Africa (White Sisters), the Franciscan Missionaries of Mary, the 
Little Sisters of the Sacred Heart, the Sisters of St. Louis, and the 
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Sisters of the Holy Child.** The labors of these many groups have 
touched and are touching the life of Ghanaians most significantly, in 
terms of education and culture, in Christian living and belief, through 
child care and medical services, through nurture of creature comforts 
and personal and mental hygiene, and through work and play. Their 
many-sided activities merge in strength, in pursuits of ultimate concern 
—the making of perfect personalities among Africans under the in- 
fluence of the Christian ideal. To this end the Catholics conduct 
schools, dispensaries, a hospital, a school of nursing, teacher training 
colleges, and a theological seminary, as adjuncts to the program of the 
Church in making converts for the faith. 


Conclusion 


In surveying the establishment of four of the major communions 
which are at work in Ghana, we are made aware of the fact that the 
Church in this country has outgrown the mission status; these arms 
of the Church are full-grown institutions, mostly administered for na- 
tives; they are characterized by a world outreach as further implications 
of evangelism and education; they view their roles as being tied in with 
the social welfare and medical care of the country; they seek to in- 
fluence the reduction of heavy expenses connected with native customs 
in connection with marriages, funerals, baptism, and recognition ser- 
vices; they assist schools for the blind; they have established hospitals 
and a nurses’ training program. They assumed the responsibility for 
sponsoring education among the natives of Africa at a time when no 
other organized force cared to do so, and have built up the Church as a 
center for Divine Worship, pastoral ministry to the people in reference 
to all their needs. 

All of the expressions of the Church in Ghana—African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion, Anglican, Catholic, Methodist, Assemblies of God, 
Seventh Day Adventists, Apostolic Faith, Salvation Army, Presbyterian, 
Baptist Mid-mission, Southern Baptists, National Baptist, and Jehovah's 


Witnesses—have all made their impact upon the life of Ghana. Those 
that were establish. d before 1900 were responsible for mothering the 
educational process of the country. As late as 1951 the Church was 
providing 78% of the education of Ghana, reinforced by government 
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stipend for salaries, while the Government, private agencies, and na- 
tive administration provided only 22% between them. The Church 
has done more than to build up statistics. For nearly a century and 
a quarter the Church has nurtured generations of men and women, 
boys and girls, religiously, in reading and writing, in morals and man- 
ners, arts and crafts, agriculture, organization and administration, un- 
til they reached full stature as ministers, teachers, catechists, and ad- 
ministrators of their own affairs. In accomplishing these things, the 
Church has been able to inspire the African to look beyond the limits 
of tribal mores and to begin to view life from the perspective of the 
world’s experiment in living. 

The contributions of the Church to the emergence of modern 
Ghana are the fruits of a dynamic consciousness of God as a reality in 
human experience. Pursuing the goals of evangelism, she has in the 
course of little more than a century significantly oriented life among 
the people of Ghana so that love and obedience to God and love and 
respect for man have become fused as parts of a common goal. Bartels 
has aptly summed up the role played by the Church in effecting social 
change in the rise of modern Ghana; for she has indeed laid the founda- 
tion for 

The idea of a welfare state with its plans for social service, 

and of the place of the individual freedom and responsibility 

in that state; the idea of government through popularly 

elected representatives having freedom of speech and yet sub- 
ject to party discipline; the idea of equality before the law.™* 
C. K. Dovlo’s testimony in reference to what he considers to be the 
great contribution of the Church to social advancement in Ghana is 
significant. For him, Christianity claims Africa because through the 
Church she has been able to take a race of people of varied tribes and 
hundreds of tongues, thousands of gods—forces which kept the people 
divided—and give them a new orientation in which tribal wars have 
been reduced and slave raids blotted out. Progressively, it has united 
the people in a common faith in the hope of freedom from the enslave- 
ment of the past. In further viewing the situation, Dovlo joins his 
African fellow man, Bartels, and tells us that 

The whole of the present progress everywhere in Africa to- 

day is a direct or indirect fruit of Christianity. There are 
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very, very few educated leaders in the continent today, if 

there are any at all, who have not at one stage or another 

passed through our Mission Schools. It is Christianity that 

sets the whole of Africa on fire today. It presents to us new 

standards of life, new values, a new sense of respect for our 

colour and race and the correct judgment of what is just, true, 

lovely, and beautiful.*® 
This appraisal of the role of the Church in bringing about reorientation 
and advancement in the social welfare in Ghana does not mean that the 
job has been completed. It does mean, however, that progress in mod- 
ern Ghana is rooted specifically in what the Church began to do crea- 
tively one hundred and thirthy-one years ago and has continued to do so 
to the present time. 

But there is a further service which the Church has rendered to 
social progress in Ghana. Through her training program she prepared 
a people to make voluntary contributions to enable the Church in their 
midst to become a self-sustained institution. In her program of evange- 


lism and education she has prepared men for leadership in the Church 
of Ghana, and also fitted them to assume responsible leadership of 
the political life of the country. For building on what the Church 
has done in their midst, sons and daughters of Ghana are progressively 
emerging as efficient leaders of every phase of the national life. A 
self-administered, self-perpetuated, and self-sustained Church pioneered 
in bringing Ghana to a status of freedom and independence with a 
parliamentary system of government as a member of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. Both the leadership of the Church and the 
leadership of the State have at some stage or another passed through 
the Mission schools and the thought discipline and spiritual concern 
of the organized Church of Ghana. The consequences of the missionary 
enterprise in Ghana have been far-reaching. They who went out 
to evangelize and convert Africans to the Christian way of life, in the 
course of the years, became involved in the life of the African; they 
aided in making him ready for self-motivating initiative in the construc- 
tion of a new order of life for himself and his fellows. The concern 
for freedom and justice which characterizes the soul of Africa today 
may all too clearly suggest that the African, in the process of becoming 
Christianized, discovered something for himself: that a people’s des- 
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tiny is tied up with a sense of self-acceptance, self-determination— 
responsibility for the self plus a desire to be free to share significantly 
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creating the world that is to be. 
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EDUCATION IN AFRICA SOUTH OF 
THE SAHARA 


JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 


Although the conditions influencing the nature of educational 
practice vary in each of the African countries, the main educational 
problems can be summarized, from an over-all point of view, as con- 
cerned with (1) illiteracy; (2) what kind of specific education should 
be continued or changed; and (3) the problem of the education of the 
elites." Within the brief span of this article chief emphasis will be 
placed upon these problems as they have been met with by the three 
chief colonial powers controlling African domains—Britain, France, 
and Belgium. 


Illiteracy 


Modern education in Africa began, historically, with the first 
European arrivals. The task of manifesting this new education was 
forced upon the traders in order that they might have a means of com- 
munication with the Africans. Soon thereafter, the education of the 
Africans was handled primarily by the missionaries. While the trad- 
ing companies educated their clerks, the missionaries were interested 
in training teachers, artisans, and evangelists, but mainly in teaching 
their Christian faith. Yet, they also trained the Africans in agri- 
culture and other skills. At first these mission schools depended upon 
home churches, gifts, and student fees; today their support is derived 
from grant-in-aids from their governments which have assumed re- 
sponsibility for education as a part of their administrative function. 
As a result, the expansion of educational facilities has shown te- 
markable growth in recent decades. Unfortunately, however, even 
with governmental support, the rate of illiteracy in Africa is still, to- 
day, the highest in the world. 

Until a century or two ago, it would hardly have occurred to any- 
one to raise the question as to whether or not national independence 
ought to be conditioned upon universal education; ‘for nations like 


England, France, Russia, and China were independent, though their 
people, by and large, lived in considerable ignorance—at least as 
judged by the test of literacy.” It has been only recently, as Spengler 
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has pointed out, that a “Buch-und-Lesen Kultur” (Book-and-Read 
Culture) has developed. The relation between fundamental free- 
doms and education is well stated in Article 26 of the Universal De- 
claration of Human Rights, adopted by the UN General Assembly: 
“Everyone has the right to education... . Education shall be directed 
to the full development of the human personality and the strengthen- 
ing of respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms.” Educa- 
tion that is an instrument of a class policy, or of a colonial ruling 
power, of of a race, religion, or nation that judges itself to be superior 
falls short of this standard and is to be condemned as, to quote Kant, 
a ‘sin against the dignity of man, against humanity itself.” 

Since the resentment of alien domination has been one of the mo- 
tivating forces of current African nationalism, the awakening Afri- 
can nations have been searching for a formula on how to overcome 
the tremendous handicap of illiteracy of the masses of the people, and, 
at the same time, how to handle the heritage of the European colonial 
educational system. For the African continent has the highest ex- 
tent of illiteracy in the world, as seen from the following figures 
(showing the estimated number and percentage of illiterate persons 
15 years old and over).” 


World Total 670-700 million 42-44% 
Africa 93- 98 million 77-81% 
America, North 17- 18 million 11-12% 
America, South 27- 28 million 40-42% 
Asia 500-530 million 60-64% 
Europe (including USSR) 32- 34 million 7- 9% 
Oceania 1.1- 1.2 million 12-13% 


In the main, the educational pattern of each colony parallels that 
of the European power in control of the colony (with the exception of 
the Union of South Africa). 

Fducational conditions differ, furthermore, according to the general 
level of the territory involved. For instance, in the case of the British 
High Commission Territories in South Africa it has been stated: “At 
present the Social Services are not developed enough to cope with grow- 
ing demands of the population. A majority of the schools are wholly 
or partially aided. Most of them are under mission control. The fa- 
cilities for higher education are inadequate. Most students seeking 
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higher education are compelled to travel to the Union of South Africa 
or the United Kingdom ..."’* Or, in French West Africa, only 13.5% 
of the children go to school, and the whole area has only one univer- 
sity—the University of Dakar in Senegal, which has fewer than 1,000 
students.* At the present time, the literacy rate in British West Afri- 
ca, that is the ability to read and write the English language, is approxi- 
mately 15% of the total population. The rate varies greatly between 
the large cities and the remote areas of the interior. In Lagos it is 
estimated that 50% of the population is literate in English.* 

The demands of the more educated Africans, those not satisfied 
with their fathers’ standards of food, clothing, furniture, and housing 
and the old inefficient methods of labor, have direct educational im- 
plications. Things that are of value in the old African way of life must 
be preserved, but the African must also be prepared to face more prob- 
lems in new and strange forms. Here again education asserts its para- 
mount importance. In response to these demands, universal primary 
education has now been established in both the Eastern and Western 
Regions of Nigeria, as well as in Ghana. This means that there is an 
opportunity for every child to attend some school within a reasonable 
distance from his home. Books are recognized in West Africa as both 
the symbols and instruments of education. Every settlement of any 
size has a book store. The smallest of these, owned and operated by 
Africans, primarily dispense school supplies. “But in addition to 
paper, ink, and pencils, there will be a small collection of simple readers 
and elementary manuals used in the schools. Some, in vernacular 
language, tend to be on poor paper and are rather poorly printed. But 
some of the books and pamphlets, especially those being produced by 
publishing firms in England, are of good quality.” Furthermore, 
“it is quite significant that many of these educated Africans are ap- 
parently convinced that libraries are necessary adjuncts of education, 
research, and cultural activity at all levels...” 

One of the most dynamic elements of African nationalism has 
been the desire to achieve “moral status’ —first in the homeland and 
then in the world. In that respect this has aroused the desire for 
learning, so intense, in fact, that in many parts of Africa schools flour- 
ish like mushrooms, including open-air schools held under tropical 
trees. And they are not missionary schools or government schools; 
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they are African owned and operated. “For the first time, African 
history has come to be an item in the school curriculum. Parallel 
with this change is the way in which newspapers have begun to invade 
the rural countryside and the inland towns.”* Since the younger na- 
tionalist leaders have to appeal in a language that is unintelligible to 
the masses of the country (rather than to the Westernized African mid- 
die class), African symbols and institutions are now given priority and 
preference over the ideas and language of Western liberalism. But 
this very trend has produced a definite antagonism between the original 
elite in African society (the “indigenous leadership’) and the emergent 
new Westernized class, although the bitterness of the hostility has been 
weakened by the marriage of the “indigenous leadership” to the na- 
tionalist movement by proclaiming its willingness to be the defender 
of traditional values and ways of life which still evoke legal and 
moral convictions of the masses. (This, in turn, and paradoxically 
enough, transfers the most attractive aspect of the nationalistic appeal, 
i.e., “championship of the underdog,” to the traditionalist.) 


What Kind of Curriculum 


The most important educational problems in Africa are concerned 
with agricultural and technical education and the planning of com- 
munity life, a type of education which would not limit the graduates 
to white collar jobs. The role played by Western culture in upsetting 
or destroying native customs, beliefs, family life and the institution of 
chiefdom is bitterly bemoaned; even the Christian missions, which have 
done so much for the education of the Negro, have been condemned 
for the undermining and destructive influence.” In fact, although the 
Western contacts, plus whatever education had been offered to the Afri- 
can by Christian missions, have helped the rise of his nationalism and 
his education, the Christian education program “has failed in funda- 
mental particulars,” reports Williams, especially since Christianity is 
linked in the African mind with colonialism. 


The Educated Elite 


In order to solve the controversy over what kind of education Afri- 
cans should receive, the Nuffield Foundation and the Colonial Office 
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sponsored in 1951 a study of educational policy in British Tropical 
Africa."° Since the problems existing in British Tropical Africa exist 
in all parts of Africa south of the Sahara, we are interested here in the 
conclusions advanced. 

From the very beginning, the Western education of the African 
created an elite which was separated from the masses, separating them- 
selves by sharing in a ‘“higher’’ civilization and thus also considering 
themselves different from the so-called ‘‘savages’” and “‘heathens’’; 
they speak a different language, wear European clothes, and are usually 
Christians. In the French territories they became the “‘evolués.’’" 

The rise in the importance and size of the elite has also been re- 
lated to industrial development and urbanization in Africa. Mining 
and agricultural concessions and systems of taxation have been under- 
mining the traditional African social and cultural organizations, draw- 
ing millions of Africans from their native villages into the new eco- 
nomic system. In this system Africans, educated in the missions, be- 
came clerks, skilled workers, supervisors in industry and government, 
and traders. This helped to create the African middle class,’* and in 
the prestige scale, the white collar occupations are in the 11 topmost 
positions, with the positions of African education officer and African 
secondary school teacher receiving the highest rating. 

In British West Africa, the intellectual leaders had usually been 
men educated in England who had returned to Africa as barristers, 
civil servants, and politicians. This older elite has been absorbed into 
an educated class with a wider outlook and a broader education. The 
new segment of this educated elite, in this part of Africa, is the result 
of political changes in the Gold Coast and Nigeria, where the revolu- 
tionary leaders had been trained in the United States and usually in 
Negro schools. They have helped also to Africanize the administra- 
tive services."® 

The leadership needed for educating the elite, has been undertaken 
by the University College at Ibadan, in the British colony of Nigeria, 
built by Great Britain as part of a Commonwealth-wide program (but 
Nigerians themselves are meeting most of the cost). Like the Gold 
Coast, Nigeria has made an impressive start toward self-government 
(being granted independence October rst 1960). Ibadan aims to 
graduate an educated elite who will make the country more ready for 
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self-rule, helping the 24 million Nigerians to pass, as one of them put 
it, “from darkness into light.” Here students enjoy individual rooms 
with private verandas and a 100,000 volume library stocked with 
literary materials including Shakespeare and Moliere. The 370 under- 
graduates (in 1953), studying under a largely European faculty of 115, 
work in an atmosphere of strange contrasts: they study modern medi- 
cine and agriculture in a land largely ruled by superstitions and culti- 
vated by the primitive hoe. ‘In rare moments of relaxation they ex- 
press their natural buoyance and fill the college halls with joyous 
jazz." 

Under the French policy of assimilation, the educated elite becomes 
a part of central administration; this is the expression of the French 
conception of education as a means of creating an African elite in ac- 
cord with their policy. “And since education has been a leading func- 
tion of the state, it became a phase of the policy of ‘cultural im- 
perialism.’’"'” Here the elite can be divided into three categories: 
(1) the completely Europeanized Africans, educated in Africa or in 
France, employed in the liberal professions, as technicians and in com- 
mercial and similar occupations; (2) the conservative elements, identi- 
fied with the traditional culture; and (3) the detribalized Africans 
speaking and writing a little French, idling about the towns.'® All of 
these categories are increasingly alienated frm the African masses. 
This concept of education has been severely criticized as the ‘cultural 
imperialism” of the Europeans; and a leading African spokesman, 
(quoted by Frazier), claims that the proper role of the elite is to take 
the lead in the renewal of the African milieu and in synthesizing the 
various currents of thought in the African humanism which is gestating. 
The new stress on native elements in education represents a return to 
the native cultural heritage and an effort to resolve the conflicts that 
have resulted from the impact of Western civilization. There is a 
growing insistence that Africans shall not be only black Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, or Belgians. 

In Belgian Congo, there has been a fear of educating an African 
elite that would be alienated from the masses. In other words, here 
efforts are directed to recognize the traditional culture in African edu- 
cation, but not to encourage it enough so that it would explode as a 
root of an African nationalism. Nevertheless, the government of 
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Belgian Congo has acknowledged the need of educating an intellectual 
elite and has started a university, in which ways and means are being 
studied on how to Westernize the African yet have him retain his Afri- 
can culture. One of the latest plans is to pass social legislation which 
would provide a special status for the educated Africans in such a way 
that the masses will not be disturbed. In order to appease the young crit- 
ics, the first university in Belgian Congo, the Lovanium University of 
Leopoldville, sponsored by the Catholic University of Louvian in Bel- 
gium, was established in October, 1954. Like many other things in 
this vast country, it is only one-quarter finished. Its campus, recently 
carved out of the brush, stands six miles from Leopoldville atop a hill 
overlooking the mud-brown Congo. Lovanium’s 47 white boys and 
gitls and 122 Negro boys stand at the apex of an educational pyramid 
that is typical of the Belgian colonial method. The two races live to- 
gether, play together, and work together at Lovanium; they pursue a 
wide range of studies, including medicine and law; and all must meet 
rigidly high European academic standards. A total of 1,250,000 
Negroes, constituting more than 40% of those of school age, attend 
schools in the Congo; only a few go on, however, to secondary schools. 
Eventually, the best students, perhaps 500 a year, will be admitted to 
Lovanium (the Roman Catholic institution), and to a secular insti- 
tution at Elizabethville. 

As Governor General Leon Petillion reported,’’ the objective here 
was to create what he termed two basic elements of democracy: (1) a 
population capable of knowing wisely what it wants and, knowing it, 
organizing itself in such a way that it can verify whether or no its 
leaders are carrying out its will correctly; (2) an elite capable of gov- 
erning; that is, able to enlighten this population as to the foremost in- 
terests of the country and to apply the policy that it has chosen. In 
education, the main effort is to provide at least some instruction for 
the mass of Negroes. Lovanium seems to have been provided so far 
at a cost of about $6,000,000, to train a mixed Negro and white elite. 
Lower expenses is only one of the reasons why the Belgians choose to 
educate their elite here rather than abroad. University authorities say 
another is to protect the Congo’s students from premature exposure 
to political trends in outside universities; the hope is that Lovanium’s 
graduates will leave with firmly established values, rooted in the spirit 
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of their own country. For, in East Africa, it is the young men who 
have studied or travelled in Europe who are fostering Negro national- 
ism. In the Belgian Congo there is only one Negro graduate of a 
continental university. 

Interestingly enough, it appears that English will continue as the 
principal language of the educated people in West Africa, not because 
of the liking for the English colonial masters, but because (1) among 
the 40-odd major languages English is the most universally used tongue; 
and (2) because “‘to reject English at the present time would be to cut 
(Africans) off from the Western culture of which they are so anxious 
to become a part. Therefore, while instruction in the schools begins 
in the vernacular, almost immediately some instruction and use of Eng- 
lish is started, and generally by the third school year English has be- 
come the basic language of instruction.”** 
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SOME EVALUATIVE CONSIDERATIONS 


AFRICAN DEMOCRACY AND 
THE LEADERSHIP PRINCIPLE* 


CHANCELLOR WILLIAMS 


Democracy at its best, is a system working out the divine idea of 
equality of rights, equal justice, and equality of opportunity—this last 
being equality of rights as a principle translated into an actual, practi- 
cal system that insures individual freedom and the fullest opportunity 
to develop, serve, and be rewarded according to one’s talent, character, 
and will. This kind of democracy, moving from a mere ideal and 
principle to a way of life will, in any one nation, become a vast ex- 
tended family where the spirit of brotherhood is the determining factor 
in the complex and often conflicting interests that develop in human 
relations." The meaning of equality, the driving force in democracy, 
requires the same clear and frank definition as does the democracy 
that tries to make it a living reality. To say that ‘‘all men are created 
equal” is misleading unless it is immediately explained in what respects 
they are equal and unequal. This is rarely ever done, perhaps because 
political capital is expected when mediocrity is glorified? The people 
themselves, however, know very well that they are not all equal in 
fundamental respects. They themselves have never prized mediocrity; 





*This paper is based on a chapter in a book on Africa that has not yet been published. 
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quite the contrary, they have always sought to find the ablest among 
them for important social tasks. 

We speak for a new democracy for a new nation, and for the de- 
velopment of a new political science as the basis for widespread political 
understanding and intelligent action. People need not be deceived as 
to their true role, nor should the true nature of leadership be disguised; 
that role is more important in a democracy than it is in any other system. 

In Africa, unity of purpose and action is imperative as the first 
step for the newly born nations struggling into life. A single political 
movement or party during this period of gestation is not only natural 
but almost mandatory. Nothing better illustrates the West’s ardent 
devotion to the forms of democracy, rather than its operating actuali- 
ties, than the general criticisms (broadcast widely) of the outcome of 
the Ghana elections. The people of Ghana themselves almost created 
a one-party system by landslide elections. But, according to Western 
critics, the people had no right to do this. This was saying in effect 
that even the people themselves must not make unaminous choices in 
election. The only democratic way is the American, British, or French 
way.® 

Our quarrel with criticism of the Ghana elections is not so much 
with the shape of things as it is with the hypocrisy that seeks to dis- 
guise it. We do not agree with Herbert Read’s easy and logical view 
that if a people does not govern itself it is governed by somebody else 
and that “7pso facto it is no longer a democracy”’;* or with his conclu- 
sion that “the plain fact about democracy is that it is physically im- 
possible,” for, obviously, he was thinking about a particular form, 
besides which there is no other. There are several forms of democracy; 
and what is here being advocated is that the confusion and deception 
be ended by each nation spelling out clearly the kind of democracy it 
wishes to be, and then working towards its development. Neither 
Britain nor the United States has the democracy. The Soviet Union, 
though frankly defining the kind of society it wishes to be, is even 
more deceptive both as to the actualities of its operating system and 
the possibility of a future society without a government of some kind, 
the latter concept having been born out of Western experience of gov- 
ernment oppression of the people. Further, if such a utopia did in 
fact appear, it would quickly find that, by an ordinance nature, an 
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organized leadership would be required for its continued existence.* 
Since, therefore, democracy may mean any political system built around 
the dea of popular sovereignty, each nation claiming to be a democracy 
and/or a republic should, in all honesty, be quite clear in proclaiming 
specifically the kind of democracy it is or, at least, aims to be. Demo- 
cratic myths are entirely needless. 

In considering African democracy we must first become guilty of 
heresy by declaring that the party system is not sacred, and it is not 
necessarily ““democratic,""—no matter whether it is one, two, three, or 
any number whatsoever. All the hullabaloo over party systems dis- 
guises the fact that under all of them the power structure remains the 
same. Changing names does not change the operating facts of politi- 
cal life. People living under systems different from the American may 
feel just as free and happy. ‘Free press’’ may mean freedom for the 
press itself and the interests it represents—which are not necessarily 
those of the people; and it may seek to mold rather than reflect public 
opinion; elected officials and representatives may act according to 
their own convictions, sometimes called their “conscience” for effect, 
and very often act according to the “conscience” of powerful vested 
interests rather than that of a disorganized electorate with no really 
effective means of making its wishes known. Nor do the people perceive 
that in the economic organization of the nation, itself a highly reg- 
imented power structure, they themselves are about as regimented as 
any other people. The difference is largely a matter of form, pro- 
cedure, and nomenclature. 

Every living group, human or otherwise, must have leadership, for 
leadership at its best is simply the most effective means through which 
the group organizes and implements its will. This is one of the most 
fundamental facts of social life, and to recognize it as such is the be- 
ginning of wisdom. People want leaders. People must have leaders. 
And a democracy, more than any other system, requires dedicated, un- 
selfish leaders. Rampant individualism is as hostile to the democracy 
for which we speak as is totalitarian dictatorship. Neither will serve 
best the emerging African societies. But leadership, whether organized 
as government or the executive committee of a school boy’s club, is 
essential for whatever important tasks there are to be done. This is 
so well known that it would not require re-emphasis if the facts were 
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not so easily lost in the larger framework and complexities of national 
and international life. And it is a permanent fact, for no matter how 
highly intellectual a whole people may become, it will require leader- 
ship, the same as a society of physicians, an association of lawyers, or an 
academy of scientists—no matter how highly educated the group is, it 
seeks the ablest among its members for leadership. 


The Leadership Principle in a True Democracy 


What, then, is the leadership principle, spelled out, as it should 
operate in a democracy? The real answer of course will be determined 
by each country as it shapes the form of its particular democracy. We 
are quite clear, however, in our own thinking about the kind of new 
democracy that the times seem to demand. We have the following 
conception of a new democracy: 

1. Democracy is a way of life. It finds its fullest expression, not 
on the national level, but in the way the people live day by day in their 
towns, villages, and on their farms. 


2. Democracy is the way the people themselves locally unite to 
carry on and carry forward the work of the community, discover its 
needs, its major problems, and plan programs of action to meet those 
needs and solve the local problems. 


3. Democracy is the way the people locally unite to promote the 
economic welfare of the community, developing local enterprises, local 
industries, better and new kinds of farming—all through group action, 
but providing within a firm framework of these co-operative endeavors 
the fullest scope for individual initiative, positive incentives, and per- 
sonality growth. 


4. Democracy is the way the people locally develop closer human 
relations, closer family ties, and resolve all conflicts through the give- 
and-take of discussions. To the extent that this cannot be done, 
democracy fails. 

5. Democracy is most alive, most real, in the local community, and 
in the people's participation in and management of the local responsi- 
bilities committed to their care. Democracy is not something ‘way off 
yonder” to be handed to people; nor is its most important privilege the 
right to vote for somebody. It is not an ideology or a system which 
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any man or group of men sat down and wrote out. No, Democracy is 
a way Of living, is as big as life itself, can be made just as wonderful, 
and may be a great daily adventure—but only by the people themselves 
in their towns, villages, and on their farms. And if we have urged the 
co-operative organization of African society it is not only because it is 
a revival of African tradition on a modern base, but also because it is 
a system of built-in-freedom and a day-by-day functioning of demo- 
cracy in all of its fullness; developing self-reliance, a sense of responsi- 
bility, and what citizenship really means. It is freedom and independ- 
ence in action. 

6. Democracy is the way the ablest members of the group carry 
out their responsibilities when chosen as leaders, whether these be 
on the village, district, regional, or national level. They represent 
the collective wisdom of the group, and theirs is the dual responsibility 
of first proposing and advising, and the carrying out of whatever the 
people ultimately decide. The leaders are not bosses. The leaders 
are not rulers. The leaders are not dictators. The leaders are simply 
leaders—nothing more, nothing less. They will have power. And 
the more they honestly serve the people, the more power will be placed 
in their hands. Quite often this has been a mistake. For power is too 
intoxicating for /ittle men, and they easily become drunk with it, for- 
getting its purpose entirely. For the self-seeking demagogue power 
is the instrument of corruption; and in the hands of a disguised enemy 
of the people it will be used to dominate the very people from whom 
it came. Power is bestowed for the single purpose of enabling the 
leader to execute the people's will efficiently. 

Confusion and misunderstanding develop in this power-bestow- 
ing process from an important fact that is not generally recognized: 
People do not care about how much power the leader has if they be- 
lieve it is being used wholly in their service. If they believe in him, be- 
lieve that he has no purpose other than the common welfare, they| will 
insist that he be given far more powers than he may ask for in order to 
serve that purpose fully. They apply a single test: Is this man really 
and truly our servant? If in their deepest conviction the answer is 
affirmative, they care not if the whole world scream “dictatorship” 
because of the powers thus given. If this does not happen often it is 
because organized special interests and special privileges can find 
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leadership more readily than the disorganized people ever can. When, 
upon occasion, a true representative of the people does appear, it is 
as though God had sent a special deputy to lead them—a deputy of 
the divine idea. The upper ranks of special privilege always begin to 
tremble when the people’s man appears, then they begin to scream, 
then to attack as best they can; for they have never been able to regard 
the improvement of the masses other than as a threat to themselves, 
and the leader of such a movement other than a demagogue and traitor. 

One of the best examples of this in recent modern history occurred, 
of all places, in the United States itself. As soon as the masses of the 
American nation recognized in Franklin D. Roosevelt the first great 
representative of the common man since Abraham Lincoln, they 
smashed traditions, sacred and otherwise, and heaped upon him powers 
greater than those of kings. Without qualms they broke the time- 
honored tradition that no President can serve longer than George 
Washington—two terms. For what did they care about how long 
George Washington served when ¢he/r man, at long last, was on the 
scene, serving their interests in the here and now? So they re-elected 
him not just for the customary two terms; they re-elected him for 
a third term, and even for a fourth term. And if death had not come 
to the rescue of this remarkable man, completely worn out in the ser- 
vice of the people, it may well be that he would have been re-elected 
again. When the thoroughly frightened reactionaries returned to 
power they quickly moved to amend the Constitution in order to pre- 
vent the recurrence of another Roosevelt social revolution, the most 
sweeping social and economic changes that had ever taken place any- 
where in the world without a bloody civil war. Political science does 
not deal with the spiritual-moral force behind the Roosevelt revolu- 
tion, because that force, though real, is intangible. But the spiritual 
factor that unites leader and people is one of the most significant facts 
of political life." 

That the wrong man is often mistaken for a true leader and 
political power thus misplaced is a fact of common experience. Demo- 
cracy’s safeguard in all such cases should be the African safeguard— 
through quick destoolment. Where this safeguard prevails, the ar- 
bitrary abuse of power cannot prevail. 

We began this section with a question: What, then, is the leader- 
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ship principle? It is the principle, first of all, that the democracy in 
which the people actually rule can be effective only through a responsi- 
ble leadership. This leadership, whether on the local or national level, 
whether social, economic, or political, will always seek to be representa- 
tive of the people and responsible to them. It is the principle that 
recognizes leaders of government in a democracy aot as rulers, but as 
executives of the expressed will of the nation. Democratic leadership 
will understand that the principle of equality is the real driving force 
in any democracy even though that principle has been ill-defined. The 
people will expect a positive leadership in helping to shape and define 
its goals—positive, even daring proposals for their consideration, ac- 
ceptance, or rejection. For this is why they have always sought the most 
intelligent and reliable among them for leaders. We know of no people 
who put a higher premium on trained intelligence than the Africans. 

In defining the principle of equality, it will doubtless be re- 
cognized that equality is, in fact, a spiritual concept and is actually de- 
rived from the idea of brotherhood. Therefore, it should neither be 
economically based, nor should it, as Read suggests, be determined by 
“the arts a man practices’; the value of a man thus becoming “the value 
of the art he practices.’ For while the doctrine of human equality 
must reject this survival-of-the-fittest creed, it nevertheless recognizes 
individual differences in talent, capacity, will, ambition, moral char- 
acter, and physical capabilities. Accordingly, the utmost the best 
democracy can do is to provide absolute equality of opportunity for 
each individual to develop freely his physical and mental potential to 
the full extent of his capacity and will, and provide opportunity for 
service according to ability. A positive leadership will help to make 
this all-important principle clearer than it has ever been, and help to 
make it central in the national faith. 

The true leader of the people, then, is one who has the power to 
evoke the good that lies sleeping in the human breast and, having done 
so, can organize the people for efficient action. Leadership of the 
highest quality is determined by actions beyond the routine require- 
ments of office, and it is the evidence of an inner spiritual force that 
indicates the higher aspirations of the people it represents. The most 
important of these are intangible. The first are the ties of love and 
faith that bind leader and people. Freud, in stressing this point, wrote 
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better than he knew, proclaiming an eternal truth in a wrong frame of 
reference insofar as it is in anyway confused with his libidinal con- 
cepts.” For Freud, in pointing out that the true leader has equal love 
for all, quotes Christ: “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me’’—the leader as elder 
brother, not ruler; it is substantially the same as the African concept of 
the leader as Nana. And the same ties of devotion that unite each 
individual with the leader tend to unite them also with one another. 
It is upon such grounds that we base the theme that equality, brother- 
hood, friendship, goodwill, and co-operation are all spiritual concepts, 
waiting to be translated into a people’s educational program and their 
program for living. 

Red] states our most important principle of leadership in sociologi- 
cal terms (something we have been avoiding) when he views leader- 
ship as ‘the mutual interaction between the aspirations of the people 
and those of the leader’’—oneness.’ The principle of leadership is the 
first principle in the best human relations. The people are, therefore, 
lost without the leader who is at once the living embodiment of their 
most important desires and the instrument for their realization. To 
this end they will surrender some of their individual personal freedom 
for a larger freedom, for a fuller life—and they will do this as long 
as the signposts of progress toward this end are clear and unmistakable. 
The leadership principle in a democracy, in short, requires men with- 
out a passion for wealth to be gained in the public service. Such men 
will be democracy’s sons, democracy’s last best hope. 

Functional Relationships between Government and the People 

The measure of individual freedom and opportunity for individual 
initiative and achievement will be determined by the measure of free- 
dom and opportunity of the group and community to which the in- 
dividual belongs and in which he lives and works. We must belong 
to some group. We are as lost without a group membership as the 
group is without a leader. There need be no basic conflict between 
the interests of the individual and the interests of the group. In a 
properly organized society the individual cannot promote the common 
welfare without promoting his own. The converse is not true, and 
Adam Smith has been proven wrong by economic history since his 
times. The Western glorification of the individual above society has 
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eventuated in legalized schemes which enable the individual to exploit 
his society without the slightest qualms. The society as people is left 
helpless. His shouts about liberty and freedom are shouts for his li- 
berty and Ais freedom to do this. His fear of state power is the fear 
that the state might restrain him. He is expert in organizing fellow- 
individualists into vast corporations, believes in the most thoroughgo- 
ing regimentation in 47s economic society, but eyes with suspicion 
any move to organize the unorganized masses of men for self-defense 
against his economic tyranny. He is opposed to general advancement 
along all lines. The only way the individualist can be a great finan- 
cial success apart from society, and with no intention to serve it, is to 
exploit society in the name of service. He is, therefore, a social 
criminal, though legally excused. 

Effective democracy can never be achieved unless the country that 
really wants it begins by carefully developing the social and economic 
organization of the nation from village to city, from farm to forest. 
At first glance or a quick reading it may appear that we have been 
arguing both for and against the same things. We are for a strong 
central government in Ghana, against federalism, yet most strongly for 
decentralization in every point relating to programs of action by the 
people. 

Our concept of a strong central government is one vested by the 
people with full powers to (1) deal with national and international 
problems which are beyond the competence of localities; (2) set na- 
tional standards for education and guidance programs for local self- 
help activities in social and economic development programs; (3) make 
loans and grants-in-aid where and when necessary; (4) own or con- 
trol the major economic resources and undertakings of national and 
international scope—those that individuals or community groups should 
not have as individuals or community groups; (5) promote, through 
the national university, science and research studies for the people, 
particularly science and research directly concerned with the improve- 
ment of community life on all levels; (6) develop national road sys- 
tems and transportation; (7) actively support programs for greater 
intertribal collaboration as a means to nationhood; (8) and, very 
simply, to do those things that the central government is better fitted 
to do for the whole people; i.e., what no locality could do for itself. 
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The question of centralization and decentralization, then, is a question 
of what should be centralized and what should not be. A wise govern- 
ment will leave everything possible to the local community, for demo- 
cracy is what the people do themselves. The deep satisfaction that 
people experience in meeting on community projects, in discussion, in 
reaching decisions, in planning the work, in carrying on the work, and 
in achieving success—this experience is freedom being actualized, free- 
dom being lived. This is why freedom and democracy are local action. 
In it the individual grows, his personality becomes rounded and whole. 
To the extent that the central government promotes local self-help co- 
operative activities and aids them when aid is required, it is directly 
promoting and aiding the development of freedom and democracy 
while at the same time strengthing the economic base of the nation—the 
people themselves. 

Federalism is something else. Within a single state it is offered 
as a democratic decentralization of power. This mantle is deceptive 
insofar as the interests of the people are concerned. For the federal 
system is an excellent scheme to safeguard and protect the traditional 
class and power structure of the regions seeking autonomy. A central 
government in a democracy tends to defend the people against classes 
of special privilege; the federal system tends to protect the latter. (The 
Southern states are pointed examples. The Civil War tried to settle 
this problem, but failed. These states still defy the nation. Mississippi, 
for example, exercises her ‘sovereign’ right to lynch Negroes and pro- 
tect her white murderers even from being brought to trial, and the 
Federal Government is helpless.) Social progress in the federal union 
of the United States, for example, may be measured almost precisely 
by the extent the central government has succeeded in gaining power 
over the “sovereign” states. The same is true of economic progress. 
Agencies such as the United States Inter-State Commerce Commission 
had to be set up to break the economic stranglehold of federalism. 

So while we argue for maximum decentralization, it is for the kind 
of decentralization that gives the people the opportunity actually to 
live or experience the freedom they hear and talk so much about—to 
live freedom and let it enrich their lives. It is the one way they will 
learn directly what independence means and what it does not mean. 
They will come to know more fully that much more is involved than 
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being independent of or independent from something; that the signi- 
ficance of the broken chains is that they are now set free to grow un- 
hampered, to manage their own affairs, and by so doing prove their 
worth before the eyes of an over-anxious world. The point of it all is 
that to throw the whole thing into the lap of central government and 
sit back will mean unreadiness for freedom and its responsibilities. 
What is done in the town and village, therefore, will be coequal in 
importance with what is done on the national level. 

The central government alone can do the national planning. It 
alone can oversee the more equal distribution of opportunities in terms 
of both natural and human resources. For while “equal rights’ do 
not mean that all men are equal, they would tend to be more nearly 
so if the social and economic barriers were removed. Better health, 
better care of mothers would mean that children would be better born. 
This fact alone would increase the probability of better minds in better 
bodies. There has never been an equal start in the race of life and, 
accordingly, much of the inequality among people, physical and mental, 
is artificial from the viewpoint of mandatory decrees of nature. And 
this is what makes an effective central government in a democracy so 
all-important. Actively backed by a people's university, it becomes 
the nation’s lighthouse, throwing light on unknown or unused areas 
of opportunity for economic development which the people themselves 
may undertake, give guidance if needed, and financial aid when needed. 

The good life must be economically based. Material well-being 
far from being the end in itself, should be the basis of a richer in- 
tellectual and spiritual life. Personal ability should be recognized as 
capital also."° If a village, in planning a large scale pig-raising farm, 
for example, finds that none of its members knows how to go about 
it, they would appeal to the central government; the expert the govern- 
ment dispatches to the area is capital. The more equal distribution of 
resources includes trained human resources—in this case those who 
have the technical and managerial skills needed in the towns, villages, 
and on the farms. As far as possible these men and women should be 
residents of the community they serve. If the community does not 
have them, the central government supplies this need. 

Nothing in Ghana is more inspiring or more basic to the develop- 
ment of a truly democratic society than the concept that the land be- 
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longs to no one, that it is a heritage, held in trust, from our forefathers. 
The Bond of 1844, the Fanti Confederation of 1871, and the Aborigines 
Rights Protection Society of 1897 were all laying the foundations for 
a modern African democracy, whether they knew it or not.!' The 
Africans will be able to develop a more vital and effective democracy 
as they rid themselves of some Western forms that have been imposed 
upon them by their former masters. Indeed, the real danger of the so 
much feared dictatorship may stem directly from the attempts of Afri- 
can governments to adhere to Western political theories when the 
actualities of the situation scream to high heaven for a non-Western 
course. There are so many truly democratic principles in African 
customary law that we must conclude that the development of co- 
operative democracies by Africans will be quite in line with their own 
traditions. The oft-repeated statement by African leaders that they 
seek a type of democracy shaped to their own needs, and not a blue- 
print of any existent democracy in the contemporary world bespeaks 
an initiative and creativity that must bear solid fruit. 
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If the Western world is perplexed by the dynamic upsurge sweeping Africa, 
it can be attributed in large part to our lack of a sense of history about the conti- 
nent, an element that is basic in gaining insight into and understanding of what 
motivates cultures and societies to progress. But it is accepted now that Africa 
is moving, moving rapidly into the world community as an important factor to 
be reckoned with. Behind this push for a place in the sun is a spirit of economic 
practicality urging men to want a better standard of living, and a passion for 
education, a force to make men think. Yet there is something more, something 
bigger underlying the upheaval in that part of the world. Africa has awakened 
and has become alert and alive to the immense changes that have come about in 
human actions and attitudes on race and social justice. The war years and since 
have witnessed an era of profound development in which the spirit of man has 
shown a fortitude and elevation hard to surpass in human history. And just as 
others in other parts of the world have demonstrated a readiness and willingness 
to work and die for liberty, so, too, the Africans have caught this spirit of the 
times and surged forward seeking freedom. It is out of this maelstrom of events 
and emotions that the Africans formulated a firm resolve to bring things into 
balance in their part of the universe. In their efforts to do this they are check- 
ing their bookkeeping, scrutinizing their assets and liabilities, And so we pre- 
sent here a page from the Ledger of New Africa as she enters the 1960's. 


ECONOMIC 
ASSETS | LIABILITIES 
Agriculture | Agriculture 
Growth in products for both export Mainly subsistence farming 
and domestic activities | Many areas with tsetse fly 
Wider use of modern methods of Still relying on traditional tech- 
agriculture | niques mainly 
More agricultural machinery being | In Union of South Africa, Southern 
used Rhodesia, and Kenya much of 
, ; 4 best land reserved for Europeans 
— Reing guneee em maney l Livestock farming is mainly tra- 
ditional characterized by defect- 
Widespread variety of agricultural | ive feeding, management and 
patterns breeding techniques; almost no 
Making more use of irrigation | crops grown for use as cattle 
where needed : fodder 
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ASSETS 


Agriculture (Cont.) 
Leading producer of cocoa and 
palm products 


Most of land still owned or con- 
trolled by Africans in majority 
of countries 


Beginning to investigate livestock 
and cattle raising on a commer- 
cial basis and in most of conti- 
nent Africans own most of the 
cattle 


Income 

Per capita income beginning to rise 
slowly 

Personal savings pattern expanding 


Expenditure 
Beginning to search for capital 
formation 


Emphasis on money income is in- 
creasing 


Economic Diversification 


Aiming for economic diversity 

Searching for technical and other 
“know-how” 

Public sector a significant factor 
in economic development 


Transport, water supply, and power 
potential good 


LIABILITIES 
Agriculture (Cont.) 


Mixed farming, involving integra- 
tion of livestock with settled 
farming, remains largely unful- 
filled; livestock production low 

In cattle areas too much nomadic 
husbandry completely divorced 
from cropping 

Still growing mainly staple food of 
local rural communities; thus 
surplus of traditional agriculture 
represents small part of market- 
able output 

Still great instability in agricultural 
area 


Income 


Income per capita among lowest in 
world 

Saving income ration still low 
(2% in Belgian Congo to 6%in 
Nigeria) 


Expenditure 


This is difficult, limited, and in some 
areas it is a critical problem 
This emphasis has brought struc- 
tural changes in way of life (but 
there is a wide range of varia- 
tion here due to income distri- 

bution) 


Economic Diversification 


Very little diversity as yet and 
manufacturing industry forms 
small part of total economic 
activity 

Almost void of technical “know- 
how” and needed related skills 

Private sector impoverished and 
insignificant as a force in eco- 
nomic development 

This infrastructure in urgent need 
of development 
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ASSETS 

Physical Geography 

The 66% part of the continent 
which is greater to lesser extent 
dry provides areas suitable for 
pastoral development 

Forest area represents 21% of 
world total 


Mining 

Carried on in most of continent 
(except eastern region) and is 
only sector essentially within 
money economy 

Most highly organized and capital- 
ized sector and established pri- 
marily with a view to large-scale 
production 

Provides one of highest per capita 
incomes for Africans 

Rich in certain minerals: diamonds, 


gold, bauxite, uranium, iron ore, 
etc. 


Energy 
Becoming more and more involved 
in production and consumption of 


energy 

Hydroelectric potential large; 40% 
of world total (based on mini- 
mum flow) 


Manpower 
Work force highly mobile 
Increasingly expanding wage em- 


LIABILITIES 


Physical Geography 

Livestock production is low in rela- 
tion to numbers and output 

Exploitation of natural forests has 
been uneven; 65% inaccessible 
and unavailable; some under 
forced restriction to avoid dis- 
appearance of valuable species 

Contribution of forestry production 
to money economy is small and 
over-all continent remains net im- 
porter of forest products 


Mining 

In most producing countries mineral 
output almost entirely exported 
outside of continent 

Largely controlled by foreign fi- 
nancial interests 

Labor force here mainly semi- 
skilled and unskilled with mana- 
gerial, supervisory, and technical 
positions predominantly non- 
African 

Income ratio far out of line: 
$200 for Africans to $3,000 for 
non-Africans (Note: many Afri- 
cans are migratory workers so 
meaningful average questionable) 

Mineral distribution uneven in 
territories and many minerals 
still unknown and waiting for 
exploration and exploitation 


Energy 

Energy production still low; has 
less than 1% of coal and less than 
2% of oil reserves 

Geographical distribution of hydro- 
electric potential very uneven and 
less than 1% of it yet developed 


Manpower 
Manpower uneven and this leads to 
instability 
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ASSETS 
Manpower (Cont.) 
ployment 


More Africans becoming skilled 
and semi-skilled workers 


Business 


Africans beginning to search for 
opportunities to enter big busi- 
ness; a slowly growing group of 
African entrepreneurs and man- 
agers coming into being 


Industry 

Increasing, although slowly; new 
governments participating direct- 
ly to foster growth 

Substantial expansion of secondary 
industries in postwar years 

Trend is towards decentralization 

Fund of traditional crafts to draw 
upon 


Economic Commission for Africa 
(United Nations) 


Positive development for assessing 
problems and stimulating co- 
operation of African and other 
nations for continental develop- 
ment 


Fisheries 
External coastline and large bodies 


LIABILITIES 


Manpower (Cont.) 


Much of manpower force is casual 
and seasonal and concentrated in 
low-paying agriculture 

Wage scale extremely low and in 
many areas based on racial 
differential for same work 

Opportunities for specialized tech- 
nical training still limited and 
restricted in some areas by laws 
based on racial differences 


Business 

Vast majority of business enter- 
prises of significant size in ex- 
patriate foreign hands 


Industry 


Most industry with heavy concen- 
tration in one or a few urban 
centers and industrial develop- 
ment still being carried on mainly 
with non-African capital, skill, 
and entrepreneurship 

Range of production activity of con- 
sumer goods, building materials, 
and chemical products not yet 
substantial 

Traditional crafts, except for West 
Africa and parts of North Africa: 
these are not highly developed 
and undifferentiated from agri- 
culture. Industrialization will 
foster the decline of traditional 
skills 


Economic Commission for Africa 
(United Nations) 
Just established—untried as to 
effectiveness 


Fisheries 
Fishing is a matter of economic 
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ASSETS | 


LIABILITIES 


Fisheries (Cont.) Fisheries (Cont.) 


of inland water indicative of po- | 
tentialities for development of | 
fishing and fish products 


| 

| 

External Trade | 

Trend has been upward | 
(with fluctuation in both export 

and import values) | 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Capital Formation 

New governments introducing in- 
vestment and other financial poli- 
cies. They are trying to accum- 
ulate public savings in the form of | 
budgetary surpluses, marketing 
board funds and certain reserve 
funds during prosperous years 

The volume of public investment 


subsistence over large areas; 
statistics are not available to de- 
termine estimates of continent- 
wide fish trade as to volume and 
production 


External Trade 


Imports growing at more rapid rate 


in volume than exports (experi- 
ence in individual nations varies) 


There is a pressing need for hard 


currency 


OT Nght et LOO ga TE 
Capital Formation 
Data on rate of capital formation 


uneven and suffer from lack of 
statistics to measure aggregate 
economic activities in countries at 
an early stage 


Expected complementary private in- 


vestment has not materialized 


(40 to 50 % of gross fixed in- l Low level per capita income makes 


vestment) fairly steady 


personal savings unimportant as 
a source of finances 


In general there exists a scarcity 


| 
| 
Economic Development Programs 
These are increasing in number and | 
variety 
International and some national | 
sources coming into various l 
countries to play a role (ICA, 
International Bank, etc.) | 
| 
| 


Land 


Second largest continent in world | 
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of domestic resources for capital 
formation and an over-all general 
shortage of capital 


Economic Development Programs 
At present these are essentially pre- 


industrialization programs 


Land 


Over large areas the soil is de- 
ficient in minerals necessary for 
plant growth and traditional 
shifting cultivation is becoming 


increasingly difficult due to popu- 
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ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 


Land (Cont.) 


lation growth and expansion of 
cash cropping 

Increased agricultural production is 
discouraged by prevalence of sub- 
sistence economy and inadequacy 
of transport and marketing facili- 
ties 

In many areas the soil is leached by 
heavy rainfall. In drier sections 
the rainfall is concentrated in a 
short season and crop production 
tends to be uncertain 


POLITICAL 


ASSETS 


Independent Before 1960 

Guinea, Liberia, Morocco, Tunisia, 
Libya, Ghana, Ethiopia, South 
Africa, Egypt, Sudan 


Independence in 1960 

Nigeria, Belgian Congo, Togoland, 
Mali Federation (Senegal and 
Sudanese Republic), French 
Cameroun, Malagache Republic 
(Madagascar), British Somaliland 
Chad, Somalia, Gabon, Congo Re- 
public, Central African Republic 


Governments 

These have been established in inde- 
pendent nations according to Afri- 
can desires and ideas 


Nationalist Movements 

These are working toward national 
unity in already free nations and 
stimulating the march towards 
independence in those still with- 
out political autonomy 


| 
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LIABILITIES 
Still Under Colonial Control 


Although independence and the 

urge toward self-determination 
move apace, many countries are as 
yet under colonial government or 
influence: Britain ennuciates a 
gradual preparedness program for 
certain areas where European 
residents constitute a meagre mi- 
nority; and further assumes a 
hands off policy in strategic areas 
contiguous to the Union of South 
Africa; France retains general 
supervisory powers over remain- 
ing members of the French com- 
munity; and, as yet, the future 
seems to hold no light for terri- 
tories held by Portugal and Spain 


Governments 

There is still political instability in 
some newly independent areas 
(such as the Cameroun) 


Nationalist Movements 

Tribalism is still a potentially di- 
visive force in new nations and 
causing problems in some terri- 
tories trying to achieve political 
independence (Belgian Congo is 
an example here) 
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ASSETS 


Electorate 


There is a popular vote in almost 
all territories moving towards 
independence or already having it, 
and generally universal suffrage 


Membership in the United Nations 


All currently independent nations 
are members of this world body. 
Many are also affiliated with 
numerous U.N. non-governmental 
agencies such as WHO, ILO, etc. 


Federation 


Plans discussed for federal unions 
for reasons of trade, currency ex- 
change, political matters, etc. No 
thought of a United States of 
Africa in near future 


LIABILITIES 


Electorate 


Some places still restrict voting by 
women, this being especially true 
in countries that are Moslem-in- 
fluenced (Northern Nigeria is a 
case in point here) 


SOCIAL 


ASSETS 


History 

Recognition of real African past 
realized. Attention is being 
focussed on historical materials 
now coming to light in Arabic 
Portuguese, and Chinese Ancient 
Literature covering the African 
background and making informa- 
tion more readily available and 
accessible on the cultures, king- 
doms, and societies of that time. 
Recent and expanding archaeo- 
logical discoveries forcing scholars 
to re-examine their past concepts 
on the nature of African society 
and its people and cultures 


Population 


Better health programs are helping 
to increase the longevity. The 
population is increasing on the 
continent, which is still under- 
populated 


LIABILITIES 


History 

Few know much about African his- 
tory and thus few are able to 
teach it accurately. Existing 
books are still unrevised and con- 
tain inaccurate and distorted ma- 
terials picturing Africa as a 
“primitive” or “savage” continent 
of wild animals and cannibals. 
This situation is strengthened by 
stereotyped films and subjective 
popular television programs 


Population 


Africans are largely rural dwellers 
and thus are isolated from main 
developments going on in their 
countries 

Health conditions are mainly sub- 
standard and this helps to create 
a problem in cities as far too 
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ASSETS 


Education 


Programs expanding and some 
countries have introduced what is 
known as “universal primary edu- 
cation” schemes to bring educa- 
tion quickly to the masses. Some 
effort being made to increase 
facilities for secondary vocational, 
and higher training. Ambition 
and desire for education are tre- 
mendous almost everywhere on 
continent 

Average nation spending 20% of 
national budget on education 

More students going abroad for 
higher and special training to pre- 
pare for helping in developing 
their respective countries 

Educational organizations—leading 
ones—associated with and mem- 
bers of the World Confederation 
of Organizations of the Teaching 
Profession, and with special 
regional agencies; special regional 
branch of WCOTP established in 
Africa in 1959 

Mission schools still helping to meet 
great need for training people 
with less interference from home 
office 


Social Organization 


The strong points of the traditionai 
family and social system have 
been recognized and are being re- 
tained in general, as other parts 
of the system undergoes transi- 
tion. The role of woman is be- 
coming more positive as she is 
seen to be a fundamental and ex- 
tremely important factor in mod- 
ern development. There is an 
awareness that the social system 
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LIABILITIES 


Population (Cont.) 


many settle in urban areas un- 
able to accommodate them 


Education 


More than 80% of population non- 
literate and present systems 
weak, with extremely few quali- 
fied teachers on all levels. Few 
facilities to meet the widespread 
need 


Segregated systems in some areas 

(South Africa, Kenya, Southern 
Rhodesia, etc.) and quality of edu- 
cation given is inferior 

Few degree-granting institutions of 
higher learning, and very few 
students enrolled in them 

Western type of education slowest 
to catch on in Moslem-dominated 
areas 

Few financial resources to develop 
and improve educational systems 

In higher education, teachers noted 
for having extremely small class- 
es in nations where demand is so 
great for such trained people 

Books and other educational ma- 
terials, reading and resource 
matters very meager 

Libraries are few and poorly stocked 


Social Organization 


Urbanization is creating stress on 
the social structure and value 
system for those who emigrate to 
the cities 

Woman’s role in New Africa is not 
yet clearly defined and she is far 
behind her male counterpart in 
acquiring the type of education 
that will enable her to compete in 
the new kind of emerging society 
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ASSETS 


Social Organizations (Cont.) 
of the West is not necessarily 
the only system nor the best one 
in all respects 


Labor 

A working member now of the world 
labor movement with key officers 
on major levels. A labor training 
school established in Kampala, 
Uganda, and interest in labor ed- 
ucation is increasing 


Urbanization 


The postwar impact of industry and 
other social changes has brought 
an awareness to Africans of con- 
temporary life. The influx of mi- 
grants from rural areas has de- 
veloped urbanized persons whose 
sophistication has contributed to 
nationalist awakening that has 
given rise to political independ- 
ence or encouraged Africans to 
strive for it. 

The large, Westernized urban me- 
tropolises with modern conven- 
iences have developed, bringing an 
expansion in communication, 
transportation, and the spread of 
ideas from the outside world, as 
well as created new jobs, provided 
new training opportunities and 
techniques, and generally more 
opportunities in many aspects of 
life 


LIABILITIES 


Labor 
Largely unorganized and trade union 


movement is generally weak in 

most countries, or it is completely 
prohibited in others (South Afri- 
ca and Portuguese territories are 
examples). Labor, as yet, has not 
been able to determine its role as 
a part of the political picture 


Urbanization 


Urbanization has created stress on 


class difference, accentuated the 
problem of migratory workers 
and brought many related prob- 
lems. There has developed an un- 
skilled laboring mass with inse- 
curity and low wages; there are 
crowded, unsanitary slums and 
unhealthy ghettos; crime, delin- 
quency, prostitution, increased 
health porblems. There has been 
a disruption of and lack of normal 
family life; new problems of 
marriage have come to the fore; 
there is greater exploitation of the 
underprivileged and a fierce com- 
petitive struggle to survive is be- 
coming characteristic of such com- 
munities. There has been a weak- 
ening of the value system and 
philosophy from traditional way 
of life 


RELIGIOUS 


ASSETS 


Christianity 

Christianity has been forced to re- 
vise its programs of appeal to 
meet the new changes sweeping 
the continent. Christian paternal- 
ism is giving way in the face of 
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LIABILITIES 


Christianity 
The rise of new “prophets” and 


“priests” as a result of crises cre- 
ated by social change and these 
offer no positive programs to the 
masses. This has been accomp- 
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ASSETS 


Christianity (Cont.) 
African awakening to a sense 
of dignity as a people and indi- 
vidually as nations equal to 
all others. More responsibility is 
being given to the African Church 
and there is more coming togeth- 
er of the separate denominations 
(the 1958 All-African Church Con- 
ference in Ibadan, Nigeria, is a 
good example of what is meant 
here). More Africans are being 
placed in higher positions in the 
Church (The first Catholic Cardi- 
nal has been appointed, several 
Bishops in various other Christian 
denominations, Secretaries of 
Conferences). More African re- 
ligious leaders are getting the 
chance to visit and study and 
work overseas to broaden and 
strengthen themselves and their 
work and the over-all African 
Church. Missionary activity is 
being altered positively in terms 
of personnel and practices in 
some groups, and there is a chang- 
ing attitude on the part of some 
European missionaries that they 
must “withdraw” and let the 
African lead, and more of the 
missionaries are showing a greater 
degree of social integration on a 
sincere religious basis 


Islam 

The Moslem religion is spreading 
more extensively; it requires the 
African to make few basic 
changes in his customary way of 
life 


anied by the emergence of many 
new, small, peculiar sects and 
movements which only add to the 
already harmful divided character 
of established Christian denomi- 
nations. 

There is a lack of highly trained 
leadership and the African Church 
is still poor and dependent on aid 
from the overseas sources which 
continues to weaken the Church 
and keeps the African religious 
leadership dependent. 

The South African Dutch Reform 
Church support of racism and 
apartheid has been harmful to 
work and progress of Christianity 

Many local white Christians stili 
conform to the pattern of segre- 
gation and discrimination of the 
surrounding society in some terri- 
tories 

The suspicion of the missionary is 
still strong in most of the areas 
where nationalism is prevailing. 
For in them it is still believed 
that the “Missionaries were the 
means by which white people 
lulled Africans to sleep while 
they took away their land and 
their freedom.” Here, too, “Afri- 
can ministers are traitors. They 
are paid for selling their breth- 
ren.” And many Africans in these 
highly nationalistic centers still 
ask the missionary, “What has 
Christianity done to improve our 
lot? What is it doing to fight the 
colorbar?” It gets no satisfying 
reply 

Some missionaries are resisting, 
giving up authority and control 
and leadership to Africans 


Islam 

Islam, in a sense, however, is re- 
tarding the educational advance- 
ment of many Africans, especial- 
ly of women, and is limiting the 
full participation of women in 
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ASSETS 


Indigenous 

Most Africans still practice this less 
complex system, which they know 
and understand, and which gives 
them as groups and individuals 
a sense of satisfaction and security 


LIABILITIES 
Islam (Cont.) 


emerging modern society. It is 
creating problems politically be- 
tween areas of heavy and light 
Islamic concentration over such 
matters as values, privileges for 
women, voting at the U.N., cele- 
bration of African Freedom Day, 
conflict in Algeria, the retention 
of feudal power by rulers and so 
on 


Indigenous 

Traditional practices keep inhabi- 
tants superstitious and existing 
under a kind of fear prevents 
them from becoming prepared to 
cope with the new problems now 
growing up in their territories 
with the coming of a new kind of 
society in which Africans must 
live in the contemporary world 


GENERAL 


ASSETS 


Human Relations 

There has been a general improve- 
ment throughout the continent, 
with greater recognition of the 
dignity of the African as a person 
demanding and desiring equality. 
Racism is limited in West Africa 
the African Horn, and in most of 
North Africa with no official dis- 
crimination and segregation in any 
of these areas 


LIABILITIES 


Human Relations 

The worst racial problem in the 
world is found existing within the 
apartheid (segregated) system of 
the Union of South Africa. This 
is exemplified at its worst by the 
Sharpsville massacre of April, 
1960. This program applies also 
to Southwest Africa, which is 
trustee for the territory under the 
United Nations 


East Africa is characterized by 
strong racial hostility between 
Africans in Kenya and most of the 
Central African Federation (but 
especially Southern Rhodesia) 
and Europeans in these areas 

Few Africans have any rights in the 
Portuguese territories of Angola 
and Mozambique and racism is 
complete through official regula- 
tions that require one to be- 
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ASSETS 


Pan-Africanism 

Long-time established theoretical 
framework exists that has helped 
in terms of emotional relation- 
ship of one African territory to 
another during the nationalistic 
phase of development in the vari- 
ous territories; thus it has served 
as a cementing ethos for the 
moment, but no more than this 


Cultural Outlets 

Western-type entertainment—mov- 
ies, concerts, literary societies, 
and so on—moving into the con- 
tinent to provide additions to tra- 
ditional types of entertainment 
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LIABILITIES 


Human Relations (Cont.) 


come a civilisado (civilized per- 
son in terms of Western ways of 
education and living) before ac- 
ceptance as a human being of 
equality with Europeans. 

The Belgian Congo situation is un- 
settled racially; racism is covert 
but there are strong undertones 
prevalent between Africans and 
Europeans 

Spanish areas report very little 
about human relationships in their 
controlled territories but in them 
it is known that Africans occupy 
an inferior role and are forced to 
work within a rigid, exploitative 
and oppressive framework in Fer- 
nando Po 

African and Asian (Indian) rela- 
tionships are not especially good 
in Uganda and in some other 
parts of East and Central Africa 


Pan-Africanism 


Pan-Africanism among the leaders 
and people who discuss it is pure- 
ly in the vague, talking stage; it 
is realized that it is difficult to 
achieve because of numerous di- 
visive factors (such as tribalism, 
leadership rivalry, weakness of 
economic and political structures 
of new nations, religious separa- 
tism, etc). Not a real, functioning 
force on the African scene as yet 


Cultural Outlets 


These new Western outlets have in- 
troduced problems. They have de- 
emphasized some traditional 
forms, brought night clubs and 
“joints” in cities with certain neg- 
ative aspects that accompany 
them. All of the new cultural out- 
lets do not necessarily make for 
the improvement of the African 
as a person 





AN AFRICAN BALANCE SHEET—1960 


ASSETS 


International Relations 


Independent nations are now large- 
ly handling their own foreign 
affairs, and they are, as rapidly 
as possible, training more person- 
nel; taking part in international 
and intracontinental conferences. 
They are not involved in the East- 
West problem as yet, nor in the 
disarmament question; remain 
aloof from international intrigue; 
they are growing slowly in 
strength at the United Nations 


LIABILITIES 


International Relations 
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Few really qualified personnel to 


meet the great demand. Many 
African nations are not function- 
ing as equals on the international 
scene in terms of power at inter- 
national gatherings. Many African 
nations being criticized for overly 
quick action in asking for U.N. 
Assembly meetings over issues 
not considered sufficiently grave 
for such major action. African 
nations have no voice in major 
sections of U. N. (such as Security 
Council) 











THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
AND AFRICA 


MARCEL VAN ESSEN 


It may be interesting to recall that the interest of the United States 
in Africa started in 1772, when Samuel Hopkins published a plan for 
training free Negroes of the United States as colonizers and missionaries 
in Africa. By 1794 Congress began enacting laws to end the infamous 
Slave trade; and by 1818 this trade was formally defined as piracy. In 
1821 Congress passed a law authorizing the President to undertake 
“proper negotiations” with residents of the Coast of Africa as agents 
for receiving free American Negroes. Finally, in 1822, after several 
abortive attempts to establish a colony in West Africa, President James 
Monroe appointed Dr. Eli Ayres as colonizing agent and dispatched 
the United States Navy schooner “‘Alligator’’ to escort the colonists to 
the shore of what is now Liberia. Dr. Ayres and the commander of the 
“Alligator” energetically persuaded the tribal chiefs to sell the sponsors 
of the expedition, the American Colonization Society, a strip of land 
along the coast. The settlement established there was named ‘‘Mon- 
rovia” in honor of the President who had done so much to make the 
project possible. Monrovia subsequently became the capital when the 
free and independent Republic of Liberia was proclaimed in 1847. An- 
other historical United States interest in Africa dates back to 1786 
when Thomas Barclay of Pennsylvania negotiated a treaty with Mo- 
rocco. Later, in 1825, the Sultan gave the United States a building in 
Tangier which still houses our Consulate General there today. The 
United States Government has owned and occupied this building longer 
than any property abroad. Then there was the American Consul in 
Zanzibar who was among the first to greet the new British Consul on 
that exotic island. There are other examples of sporadic United States 
official interest and activity throughout Africa. The United States ap- 
pointed an “Agent” to the States of the Congo Association in 1884, and 
in 1903 it sent a “Commissioner and Plenipotentiary” to Ethiopia. How- 
ever, by and large, substantial official United States attention to Africa 
is a relatively recent development. 

Within the Department of State, Ethiopia and the North African 


littoral forming part of the old Ottoman Empire were traditionally 
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the responsibility of the former Near Eastern Division, originally 
organized to handle our relations with the two eastern Empires, the 
Austro-Hungarian and the Ottoman; but until just over twenty years 
ago the rest of Africa was almost completely ignored by official 
Washington. When we were forced to put our minds to an African 
question, as happened from time to time in connection with Liberia, 
for example, the question was usually handled by some junior officer 
of the Western European Division. Eventually, in view of Africa's 
growing importance during World War I, responsibility for much of 
the continent was transferred to the Near Eastern area in 1937, and 
a responsible official was assigned to working full time on African 
problems; although main responsibility was retained by the Bureau of 
European Affairs because the bulk of the area included territories or 
dependencies of the European colonial powers. 

In 1943, a separate office of African Affairs was organized with- 
in the Bureau of Near Eastern, South Asian, and African Affairs with 
responsibility for most of the continent of Africa. The trend toward 
a more unified approach to Africa advanced another step on January 
1, 1956, when it was decided to transfer responsibility for administering 
our relations with the Union of South Africa and Madagascar from 
the Bureau of European Affairs to the Bureau of Near Eastern, South 
Asian, and African Affairs. After a detailed study by the Bureau of 
Near Eastern, South Asian, and African Alffairs and based on recom- 
mendations of its Assistant Secretary, the Department of State ap- 
proved an interim reorganization of the African program within the 
Bureau on September 10, 1956. This reorganization established the 
Office of Deputy Assistant Secretary for African Affairs and divided 
the African area into two offices: the Office of Northern African Af- 
fairs and the Office of Southern African Affairs. The former encom- 
passed Morocco, Tunisia, Lybia, Ethiopia, and the Somalis (Algeria 
was and is still handled by the Bureau of European Affairs; Egypt 
and the Sudan by the Office of Near Eastern Affairs within the 
Bureau); the latter encompassed all the other areas of Africa 
South of the Sahara. This reorganization in itself represented a con- 
siderable administrative improvement over the situation in the previous 
year when there was only a single office of African Affairs to deal 
with the different problems of Africa North and South of the Sahara. 
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In January 1957, the Department submitted for Fiscal Year 1958 
(the fiscal year runs from July 1 to June 30) a separate budget for 
Africa. This budget included a request for funds to establish an inde- 
pendent Bureau. In support of this budget, the Assistant Secretary of 
State for Near Eastern, South Asian, and African Affairs appeared 
before the House Appropriations Sub-Committee and submitted a state- 
ment which included information relative to the need for a separate 
Bureau. On April 12, 1957 the House Committee on Appropriations 
in its report to Congress recommended the necessary funds for the 
establishment of the Bureau of African Affairs. On March 12, Senator 
Theodore Green had introduced a bill in the Senate to authorize one 
additional Assistant Secretary of State to be designated as the Assistant 
Secretary of State for African Affairs. This bill acted upon favorably 
by the Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs on June 9, 1957, was passed 
by the Senate on June 12, 1957. The House, in turn, upon unanimously 
favorable action by the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, passed 
the bill on July 10, 1958, and the President signed it into law July 18, 
1958. In its unanimously favorable report the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs stated in conclusion: “The Committee is of the opinion 
that enactment of this bill is in the best interests of the United States 
in that it would enable the Department of State to give more adequate 
attention to developments and problems in Africa and would insure 
prompt consideration of these problems at a high level. Joseph C. 
Satterthwaite was appointed by the President on August 20, 1958 as the 
first Assistant Secretary of State for African Affairs. In the Interval 
between June 1957 and July 1958 the Department of State on August 
26, 1957 made a further provisional reorganization within the Bu- 
reau of Near Eastern, South Asian, and African Affairs. A semiau- 
tonomous area of African Affairs, with its own funds was activated 
under the general jurisdiction of the Assistant Secretary of State of that 
Bureau. Following this reorganization, the Department proceeded with 
the planned strengthening of the African area in Washington and with 
the strengthening of our posts in Africa. 

At the present time the United States has eight Embassies, twelve 
Consulates General, thirteen Consulates, one branch office of the 


Embassy in Lybia, and two independent United States Intelligence 
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Service offices in Africa. Six new offices, five of them Consulates and 
one Embassy, have been opened since January 1959 alone. Their lo- 
cations will give an idea of the extent of our present official interest 
in Ajfrica. The Embassy is at Conakry, capital of the newly independent 
state of Guinea which was until October 2, 1958, a territory of the 
French West African Federation. The Consulates are at Freetown, Sierra 
Leone; Lome, Capital of Togo, a semiautonomous state under French 
Trusteeship which will become independent on April 27, 1960; Brazza- 
ville, Republic of Congo, an autonomous state within the French Com- 
munity; Kaduna, capital of the Northern Region of Nigeria, semi- 
autonomous federation under British rule which will become indepen- 
dent in October 1960; and Tananarive, capital of the Malagache Repub- 
lic, also an autonomous state within the French Community, more 
familiarly known as Madagascar. It would be interesting to compare 
these figures with the ones obtaining in 1939 since they reflect the pro- 
found changes which have occurred in Africa in the last twenty years. 
In 1939, the United States had three Legations, three Consulates Gen- 
eral, eight Consulates and one Consular Agency, a total of sixteen 
offices as compared with forty today. 


All our field offices perform the traditional diplomatic and consu- 
lar duties. Autonomy is developing at such a pace in some of the still 
technically colonial areas such as Togo, Cameroun, Nigeria, and 
Somalia, that our Consulates and Consulates General there are already 
carrying many of the negotiating and representational responsibilities 
of Embassies. Also, our offices in the field act as bases for the operation 
of the various economic, technical co-operation, and military assistance 
programs, as well as in information and educational programs. 


How are all these activities directed and co-ordinated within the 
Department of State? The broad functions of the Bureau of African 
Affairs is similar to those performed by the other regional Bureaus in 
the Department; and its organization is patterned closely to those 
Bureaus, although geographic and other particularities of the area may 
cause some variations with the organization of the other Bureaus. The 
Bureau of African Affairs is headed by the Assistant Secretary of State 
for African Affairs, Joseph C. Satterthwaite. He is seconded by a 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for African Affairs, James K. Penfield; 
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both are career Foreign Service Officers. Laterally, the Assistant 
Secretary has five Advisers on Labor Affairs, Military Affairs, United 
Nations Affairs, Economic and Public Affairs. Vertically, the Bureau 
is divided into three main parts: the Office of the Executive Director 
which handles administrative and budget matters of the Bureau and 
field posts, the Office of Northern African Affairs, and the Office of 
Middle and Southern African Affairs. Each of the Bureaus is headed by 
a Director who is seconded by a Deputy, and, in the case of the two 
geographic offices, by a number of “‘desk’’ officers each of whom is re- 
sponsible for one or more countries or areas. Problems affecting A‘frica 
whether originated in the field or in the United States are passed on 
to the Bureau’s appropriate Office and are handled in close co-ordi- 
nation with other areas of the Department or through them with field 
offices in other areas of the world in order to insure integrated policies. 


An interesting illustration of the Bureau’s activities is the problem 
involved in the opening of a new consular or diplomatic post in Africa. 
This example seems the more appropriate since the Bureau of African 
Affairs in the last year or two was responsible for the opening of more 
diplomatic or consular posts abroad than all the Bureaus of the Depart- 
ment combined. 


The initial determination of the need to open a new post in Africa 
is made by the Bureau on the basis of a review of political and economic 
events throughout the area. This initial determination usually takes 
place eighteen to twenty-six months before the actual opening of the 
post and is conducted on an informal basis between the various com- 
ponents of the Bureau; i.e., the geographic office of the area con- 
cerned, the economic advisor to the Assistant Secretary, the United 
Nations Advisor in case the new post is located in a United Nations 
Trust Territory, and the Bureau’s Executive Director. Generally, sev- 
eral posts are considered, and a priority list is made on the basis of 
need and expected budgetary possibilities. When general agreement is 
arrived at, the interested desk officers in the geographic offices con- 
cerned prepare an initial proposal for opening a new post. This proposal 
includes information on the area to be covered by the post and the 
political, economic, and other reasons for establishing official American 
representation there. This initial proposal is then thoroughly analyzed 
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in the Office of the Executive Director from an administrative and 
budgetary point of view. On the basis of this preparatory work, a de- 
tailed recommendation is submitted to the Deputy Undersecretary for 
Administration and the Department’s New Post Committee. The New 
Post Committee is responsible to make a Departmental determination 
on the advisability of opening new posts on a world-wide basis. It re- 
views all the recommendations made to it by the various geographic 
Bureaus and hears the representatives of these Bureaus. This Committee 
is composed of the Assistant Secretary for Administration, the Director 
General of the Foreign Service, and the Inspector General of the 
Foreign Service. The recommendation takes the form of a detailed 
study of all aspects calling for the opening of the new post in question. 
The recommendation is returned to the Bureau either approved or dis- 
approved. 

In the case of an approved recommendation, the Bureau of African 
Affairs includes the financial needs for the new post in its budgetary 
estimate which is included in the Department’s budgetary request to 
Congress. If the Department's budgetary request is approved by the 
Congress, the Bureau can go ahead with the actual planning for estab- 
lishing this new post. As a first step, a tentative date for the opening of 
the post is determined between the Bureau’s Administrative and geo- 
graphic offices. Under ideal conditions, this date is set at six months 
from the time the determination is made. Approval of the host country 
has then to be sought. This is done by way of an instruction from the 
Department prepared in the Bureau and sent to the nearest post to the 
one to be opened, in the case of an independent country, requesting this 
post to obtain permission of the host country by means of a formal 
diplomatic note. In the case of a dependent area or an area under UN 
Trusteeship, the American Embassy accredited to the government ad- 
ministering this area is instructed to obtain this approval. In the latter 
case, the instruction to the Embassy is issued in co-ordination with the 
geographic Bureau administering the Embassy. At approximately the 
same time the Office of Personnel is requested by the Bureau to search 
for suitable personnel to staff the post to be opened. The specific re- 
quirements for the staffing of the new post is outlined (language and 
technical specialties) and a search for such personnel is conducted in 
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the Department and in the field. This is one of the most delicate aspects 


of the problem of opening a new post, especially in Africa where cli- 
mate, living conditions, and language must be carefully considered in 
the selection of available personnel. 

The next step is a formal request from the Bureau's Executive 
Office to the Department's Office of the Budget for the allocation of 
necessary funds to open and operate the new post during the appropri- 
ate fiscal year. Also, the Bureau prepares a draft of a detailed instruc- 
tion concerning the mechanics of the opening of the new post. This 
instruction is sent either to the post already existing in the area (as 
was the case of the opening of the American Consulate in Abidjan, 
Ivory Coast—the American Consulate General in Dakar, Senegal, 
was designated as a supervisory post and assumed responsibility for the 
preparations of opening the Consulate at Abidjan), or to a post located 
in the vicinity which will assume permanent or temporary adminis- 
trative support of the post to be opened. This very detailed instruction 
provides first all for an on-the-spot survey of the city where the new 
post is to be established, usually to be effected by the administrative of- 
ficer of the supporting post. This survey includes all possible aspects 
surrounding the establishment of a consular or diplomatic post such as 
availability of quarters, local customs, communication facilities, etc. 
The instruction further describes in detail the responsibilities of the new 
post in political and economic reporting, consular duties (including 
delineation of the consular district to be covered by the post), the 
number of American and locally recruited personnel which will staff 
the post, budget and fiscal procedures, communications (pouch and 
courier), the number of official vehicles to be assigned to the post, 
supplies and equipment etc. This instruction, drafted approximately 
five months before the scheduled date of opening the new post, has to 
be approved by every interested component in the Department of State. 
A detailed list of them would be tedious to enumerate here; suffice it to 
say that approximately thirty different sections within the Department 
are consulted. They are given ten days in which to express their approval 
or comments which are then consolidated in the Bureau of African 


Affairs. The instruction resulting from this consultation is then sent 
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to the interested post in the field approximately four and one-half 
months before the scheduled date of the opening of the new post. 

The surveying officer is scheduled to arrive in the city where the 
new post is to be opened approximately three months ahead of time. 
On the basis of his report and recommendations a number of further 
administrative measures are taken in the Department culminating in the 
departure of the Principal Officer (Consul General or Consul in the 
case of a consular post, Charge d’Affaires in the case of an Embassy). 
An Ambassador usually arrives at a new post only after the last details. 
connected with the opening of the Embassy have been completed. Upon 
arrival, the new Principal Officer advises the Department and sets out 
to ready his post for opening to the public. This last step may take up 
to one month. As a final act, the Department issues a press release on 
the opening of the new post upon receipt of the first telegram of advice 
from the Principal Officer. 

The steps preceding the opening of a new American consular or 
diplomatic post are, as can be seen, necessary, numerous, and time 
consuming. The outline given above depicts what may be termed 
ideal conditions which rarely prevail. The necessity for opening a 
new post during a fiscal year when all the Department's budget re- 
quirements have been carefully allocated make such an operation ex- 
tremely difficult, since it may mean making a decision to forego open- 
ing a post for which all the preparatory studies and budgetary pro- 
visions have been made. A typical example of this situation was the 
opening of the American Embassy in Conakry, Guinea. Guinea be- 
came an independent country on October 28, 1958 when it voted ne- 
gatively in the French Constitutional Referendum. The new country 
was recognized by the United States on November 2, 1958, but the 
opening of an Embassy in its capital city, Conakry, became a very diffi- 
cult problem from an administrative and budgetary point of view. 
The Department's budget for the fiscal year 1959 beginning July 1, 
1958, had made no provision for the opening of an Embassy at Conakry. 
This was understandable because at the time the Department’s budget 
was prepared there were no indications that a Constitutional Re- 
ferendum was going to be held throughout the French Union and con- 
sequently that an independent country could emerge in that part of 
Africa during the fiscal year to come. Therefore, the opening of an 
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Embassy at Conakry could only be effected by foregoing the scheduled 
opening of another post in Africa and the normal elaborate prepara- 
tions had to be considerably accelerated. This example illustrates 
some of the problems encountered by the new Bureau of African 
Affairs in combining its political and administrative prognosis of 
events in Africa. Although political events can often be foreseen with 
accuracy a number of months ahead of time, budgetary time limita- 
tions often impede the establishment of American representation in an 
area where political evolution is rapid and often unexpected. 

The Department of State at present is planning for the opening 
of a number of new posts in Africa and the strengthening of existing 
establishments. This planning is in response to the ever-increasing 
pace of social and political change on the newly awakened continent 
and indicates the importance which our government attaches to these 
changes. 

To the foregoing description of the State Department's set-up 
for administering the diplomatic relationships between the United 
States and Africa, we should add a brief exposition, of the attitude of 
our government in its recognition of the needs and problems of “emerg- 
ing Africa,” especially of those countries currently coming into in- 
dependence or seeking self-determination. This can well be done by 
quoting from an address by Joseph C. Satterthwaite, Assistant Secretary 
for African Affairs at Tulane University, January 17, 1959: 

“The philosophy which motivates the basic American approach 
to the problem of African social and economic development was well 
expressed by Walter M. Kotsching at the inaugural session of the 
Economic Commission on Africa: “The United States defines eco- 
nomic and social development as an investment in human beings. 
... This means better education, better health, a greater volume of 
consumer goods, and the right to enjoy all these benefits without 
dictation or regimentation from above.’ 

“As the old Africa refashions its visages and the new, vibrant, and 
politically articulate Africa evolves, the United States recognizes the 
challenge of the hour—the challenge to contribute to the stability and 
evolution of this giant continent, to be responsive to its needs and sym- 


pathetic to its legitimate aspirations. .. . 
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“The African peoples themselves in their conferences of delibera- 
tion reflect the basic problems that beset them. Chief among these 
loom (1) imperialism and colonialism; (2) a just racial policy in 
multiracial areas of settlement; (3) self-determination; (4) socio- 
economic development; and (5) predatory international communism— 
the new imperialism of the USSR.... 

“The United States by attitude and action reflects concern for the 
peoples of the new Africa in all of these problems. Through contri- 
butions to the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, the United Nations Expanded Technical Assistance program, 
the United States Export-Import Bank, and the new Development 
Loan Fund as well as through private investments, the United States 
is active in promoting the interests of the new Africa....” 
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RESEARCH CENTERS AND SOURCES FOR THE 
STUDY OF AFRICAN HISTORY 
DOROTHY B. PORTER 


In a recent article “Research on Africa in European Centers,” 
James R. Coleman describes the types of research being pursued by 
social scientists connected with European research centers in the United 
Kingdom, France, Belgium, Portugal, the Netherlands, Germany, Italy, 
and the Soviet Republic. The vast amount of research on Africa being 
conducted in and published by centers in these countries is indicated in 
the long list of titles of continuing research and research recently pub- 
lished that is appended to Dr. Coleman's report.’ In Africa as in 
Europe, research centers devoted primarily to African studies have been 
showing hardy growth for many years. Most notable among these are 
the Institut Francais d'Afrique Noire at Dakar, which has branches in 
all the French territories in West Africa, the East African Institute of 
Social Research at Makerere College, Uganda, the Centro de Estudios 
da Guine Portuguese in Bisau, the Institut des Estudes Centrafricaines 
in Brazzaville, the Institute of Social and Economic Research at Rhodes 
University, the Institute for Scientific Research in Central Africa, and 
the West African Institute of Social and Economic Research at Ibadan. 

Most significant as a resource for the study of African history are 
the various conferences of African social, economic, and historical re- 
search, which meet annually in various parts of Africa and the frequent 
meetings of historical societies, old and new; many of which are con- 
nected with university and college centers. The organized historical 
societies are devoted to the encouragement of interest in history, litera- 
ture, culture, and scientific progress of the African peoples. The Kenya 
Historical Society founded in July 1955, collects and preserves not only 
books, pamphlets, manuscripts, and deeds, but also engravings, coins, 
antiquities, and any objects relating to the history of Kenya. In addi- 
tion to the transcription and publication of documentary papers of 
historical and antiquarian interest and the collection of biographies and 
genealogies of the peoples of Kenya, the Society is engaged in the col- 
lecting of materials for a history of Kenya.? The Uganda Society at 
Kampala, founded in 1923, publishes the Uganda Journal featuring 
scientific papers relating to the peoples of Uganda and neighboring 
territories. 
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Important for the future of West African historical writing has 
been the founding of university colleges in the Gold Coast and Nigeria. 
Both colleges have departments of history where provision is made for 
research and writing on the history of West Africa. At Ibadan 
greatest emphasis on African history is now being laid. At present, 
there are five trained historians and one anthropologist working on 
subjects of West African history. The Historical Society of Ghana, 
founded in Accra in 1955, and the Historical Society of Nigeria, founded 
in Ibadan in 1956, both administratively connected with university 
centers, are now publishing the results of sound research in the field of 
West African history. 

Transactions, the organ of the Gold Coast and Togoland Histori- 
cal Society has carried research articles by the African historians Dan- 
quah, Oketa, and de Graft Johnson. Articles published in The Journal 
of the Historical Society of Nigeria reveal an emerging class of African 
historians trained in European universities who are able to interpret 
their traditional background through European languages. This is a 
new departure in West African historiography. The Nigerian Histori- 
cal Society's Bulletin of News, in addition to general news notes, in- 
cludes titles of works in progress and studies recently completed—one 
of the most important sources for African historical studies. 

At the First Annual Conference of the West African Institute of 
Social and Economic Research held at the University College, Ibadan, 
in April 1952, Dr. Kenneth Onwuka Dike, Principal of the University 
College of Nigeria, said that many “statements on Africa rest, not on 
the evidence of history nor of ascertained fact, but on preconceived 
notions” of African incapacity. It is not “that Africans have no history 
but that there is profound ignorance concerning it.” West African 
history is not so entirely devoid of written records as some writers sug- 
gest, but since no complete survey of the literature is available it remains 
unknown.’ As though to anticipate this statement by Dr. Dike, Pro- 
fessor J. W. Blake, in an address to the Royal Historical Society in 
1949, declared: “A harvest of information awaits the student who sets 
out to try to recover the story of the African peoples.” He urged a 
survey of the records of West Africa housed in the archives of Western 
and Northwestern Europe and appealed for an integrated study of Afri- 
can history from the point of view of the African. 
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The appointment of Dr. Dike by the Nigerian government in 
1951, as Supervisor of Public Records has proved one of the most im- 
portant developments for Nigerian history. Dr. Dike’s first report 
as Supervisor of Public Records lists large quantities of early Nigerian 
documents which he had collected and prepared for the use of scholars. 
Many of these documents had previously been stored for many years 
in government offices or in trunks in missionary stations.* In addition 
to the archival materials collected and being preserved at University 
College in Ibadan, the University has recently collected Arabic manu- 
scripts from Northern Nigeria, probably the best source for the study 
of Islam in Nigeria and the history of the Northern Emirates during 
the 19th Century.’ In a valuable catalogue, Dr. W. E. Kensdale has 
described this material, as well as other manuscripts in Hausa and Fu- 
lani which relate to the history of Nigeria.® 

To make use of many African sources, American Negro scholars 
interested in African history and civilization must learn Hausa, Yoruba, 
Swahili, and Arabic. Colleges are increasingly adding courses in 
African vernaculars to their curriculums: Hausa, Yoruba, and Swa- 
hili. For the benefit of those who cannot journey to Africa by their 
own means and for those who are not sponsored by foundations, the 
day may soon come when masses of African source materia! will be 
photocopied and made available in American libraries. “mportant 
bibliographical tools, such as bibliographical surveys, bibliog aphies of 
special collections, national bibliographies, union catalogues if books, 
periodicals, and theses, inventories, and guides to manusci ‘pt collec- 
tions are gradually developing throughout Africa. Especially is this 
true in South Africa where there has been much bibliographical activity. 

It is, of course, a welcome realization that today many African 
historians are reinterpreting and rewriting African history, as is evi- 
denced by the topics of their papers read at the various conferences on 
African history and research already referred to.’ Scholars like Akpan, 
Dike, Reindorf, Kagame, Elias, Danquah, de Graft Johnson, Busia, Aji- 
safe, Nketia, and many others are working not only in history, but in 
other disciplines—archeology, linguistics, sociology, and the related 
fields of folklore and oral traditions. Materials gathered from almost all 
of the disciplines will create a new African history which in turn will re- 
vise our understanding of African history. Two plans for historical 
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research have been initiated at the University College, Ibadan. One, 
under the supervision of Dr. Kenneth O. Dike, is concerned with the 
history of Benin; the other, under the direction of Dr. S$. O. Biobaka, 
is a historical study of the Yoruba people, and is sponsored by the 
Western Regional government. Both projects will cost about £40,000.° 
If such support for well-organized attack on the mystery and miscon- 
ceptions which have obscured African history heretofore will bring re- 
sults more quickly than individual independent research, we can expect 
further government and philanthropic advance into this field in the 
future. 

In this country rapid progress is being made in African Studies. 
Presently, there are about ten Programs of African Studies and Re- 
search. More than thirty universities and colleges are now offering 
courses on Africa, and the number of organizations interested in Africa 
is rapidly increasing. Further interest is seen in the numerous con- 
ferences which have been held from time to time throughout the 
United States. A successful annual conference was held in September 
1959 by the African Studies Association whose present membership has 
more than doubled since its organization. The American Society of 
African Culture comprises a group of about 200 scholars, artists, and 
writers of Negro ancestry who have joined together “to study African 
culture in terms of the arts and the social sciences and to broaden 
knowledge of this culture and its contribution to Western and Ameri- 
can civilization.” The organization is affiliated with the Society of 
African Culture, an international movement launched by Negro intel- 
lectuals in France. It is important to note that this young organization 
has not only sponsored two annual conferences, conducted regional 
programs and seminars, but has sent a number of American Negroes 
to Africa; it has also brought Africans to this country. A growing 
collection of books and recorded African music located in the Society’s 
New York office is significant. The organization initiated a News- 
letter in October 1958 and a supplement to the Newsletter of January 
1959. The Society's first printed volume, Africa Seen by American 
Negroes, is an analysis of African societies, African art, the dance, and 
literature, as well as American relations with Africa. Twenty-two 
American Negro writers contributed articles to this volume which ap- 
peared last year. 
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Perhaps the most valuable source in this country to which the 
Africanists may turn is our growing library collections. European 
and African book dealers have struck a gold mine in the United States 
as they seek to establish collections. Moreover in our universities and 
colleges sales catalogues of many dealers can be considered a helpful 
bibliographical too!. The appointment this year of curators of African 
Collections at Stanford, Northwestern, and Boston Universities indi- 
cates the need of professional supervision of these expanding collec- 
tions. Descriptions of several library sources of African material have 
recently appeared.® 

A published survey of the African Collections in the Library of 
Congress reveals the extensive work done there over more than 150 
years to build in this area by means of copyright, purchase, gift, ex- 
change, and transfer. In order to build a strong section of govern- 
ment documents on national and lower governmental levels, exchange 
agreements are currently in force between the Library and nearly 1,000 
government agencies, scientific, and learned institutions in Africa; as 
well as with Britain, France, Belgium, Portugal, Spain, and noncolonial 
powers whose publications include African interests. Current and 
noncurrent acquisitions of African materials literally pour into the 
Library through standing “blanket orders” and arrangements with com- 
mercial book dealers who select and send materials of significance to 
the Library. These are added to its collections of retrospective ma- 
terials. At present, the Library of Congress receives 75 African news- 
papers, exclusive of Arabia, and it anticipates 15 more or a total of 
90 from 32 countries. Thirteen are microfilmed; some are in verna- 
cular languages. About 400 African songs and song collections may 
be found in the Music Division. Perhaps, a most important service is 
the issuance from time to time of special bibliographies relating to 
Africa, the most recent of which is the bibliography on Nigerian gov- 
ernmental publications.”® 

Large grants from the Carnegie Corporation and the Ford Founda- 
tion have enabled the Northwestern University Library to expand its 
book resources considerably in the field of Africana. It will be re- 
called, that in 1948 the transfer of a collection of African newspapers, 
periodicals, pamphlets, and monographs from the University of Penn- 
sylvania to Northwestern University was effected. Furthermore, the 
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acceptance by Northwestern of the Farmington Plan assignment for 
Africa South of the Sahara and North of the Union of South Africa, 
whereby an effort is made to obtain at least one copy of every book, 
monograph, periodical, or serial of research value from these areas 
vastly increased the African holdings of the University. Northwestern 
University’s collection of 15,000 volumes is being increased at the rate 
of 1,500 volumes a year. More than 300 current periodicals, 20 news- 
papers, and more than 800 government serials are currently received. 

Lesser, but important collections of African materials are being 
assembled in other colleges and universities. The growing collection 
of the Boston University Program has as its “major objective’’ the de- 
velopment of “‘a first-class documentation center which would provide 
the materials essential for teaching and research.’ For a study of 
African tribes, languages, and literature the book and periodival collec- 
tions of the New York Public Library are especially strong: ‘vhile The 
American Geographical Society in New York has an extensive collection 
of works on African exploration. Harvard University’s collection of 
Afrikaans literature and the Congo languages, along with the manu- 
script collection of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions comprising over 500,000 pieces, deposited in the Houghton 
Library at Harvard, is a remarkable reservoir of primary and related 
sources in many aspects of colonial Africa.” Important collections 
of African missions and related topics may be found at Drew Univer- 
sity, The Hartford Seminary Foundation, Yale Divinity School, and the 
Missionary Research Library in New York City which has just issued 
an excellent bibliography.” 

The African Collection, a subject aspect of the Collection of Negro 
Life and History, also known as the Moorland Foundation, at Howard 
University Library, had its beginning more than likely as a background 
for the study of the American Negro. Today its rapid growth reflects 
the effort to meet the needs of the curricular offerings in the Depart- 
ments of Anthropology, Sociology, Geography, and Government, in 
addition to the Program of African Studies. Since the publication of 
a catalogue in 1958" of its African holdings—listing more than 4,800 
books and pamphlets, over 250 periodical titles and 64 newspaper 
titles—approximately 2,000 other items have been added to the collec- 
tion. African newspapers, of which there are some 36,000 pages, are 
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being microfilmed. A collection of newspaper clippings on all areas 
of Africa is being maintained. A geographically arranged card file 
of 15,000 titles on Africa, begun during W.P.A. days, forms a retro- 
spective catalogue which might prove helpful to any student of African 
subject matter. Howard University also houses (though not available 
at present for use) the file of some 100,000 titles which is the basis 
of Monroe Work's Bibliography of European Colonization and the Re- 
sulting Contacts of Peoples, Races, Nations, and Cultures, compiled 
before his death. The section on “Peoples and Races in Africa,” if pub- 
lished, would comprise the most extensive bibliography on Africa. This 
excellent source for the study of Africa should some day be made 
available to Africanists throughout the world. 

While classical and representative works of white chroniclers, 
travelers, linguists, anthropologists, sociologists, missionaries, his- 
torians, literary writers, and others have been acquired by Howard 
University, it has not seemed unwise to emphasize the African cultural 
heritage by acquiring as many works as possible written by black Afri- 
cans whether they appear in European, English, or African vernacular 
languages. Special effort is made to collect works which especially 
treat of tribal life. A source collection of this kind would not have 
been possible at Howard University, or at any other institution, but for 
the labour and knowledge of Arthur Barnett Spingarn. In the collec- 
tion of books by Negro authors, acquired by Howard University from 
Arthur Spingarn in 1946, were many works written by Africans from all 
parts of Africa, in many languages and on many subjects. The two 
earliest published and most precious books in the collection were written 
by African authors. The first of these is of Latin verse written by 
Juan Latino and published in 1573 in Granada, Spain, where Latino 
was brought as a slave from Ethiopia and educated; the second is the 
proslavery dissertation by Jacobus Elisa Joannes Capitein, written in 
Dutch and published in Leyden in 1742. The published writings of 
a number of 18th century “new world” Africans are represented in the 
collection; among these are Gustavus Vassa, James Albert Ukasaw 
Gronniosaw, Phillis Wheatley, Ignatius Sancho, Ottobah Cugoana, and 
Job Ben Solomon. When Mr. Spingarn acquired copies of both the 
Arabic text and the French translations by Houdas of the Tarikh-es- 
Sudan of Es-Sadi (1652) and Tarik el-Feltach and Tedzkeret en-Nisien 
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of Mahmoud Kati (d. 1593), he perhaps knew these were excellent 
sources for the trained scholar interested in the history of the Sudan. 

Published materials in the collection—books, pamphlets, periodi- 
cal articles written by Africans—cover a wide range of interest, includ- 
ing folk tales, proverbs, songs, histories of peoples, biography, the 
teaching of Christianity or religion, literature (embracing poetry, 
drama, literary criticism, and the novel), linguistic studies, travelogues, 
works on tribal and administrative matters, treatises on economics and 
politics, adult education manuals, and even cookbooks. Some manuscript 
material is to be found in the collection, such as the correspondence of 
Thomas Narven Lewis, a Liberian physician, with friends in this coun- 
try, in which he relates his attempts to produce printed works in the 
Bassa Language. Letters written by Agbebi, Aggrey, Armattoe, Cele, 
and others, as well as, letters written by American Negroes who have 
lived in Africa, are coming to light as manuscripts are being processed. 
In the recently acquired private library of Alain LeRoy Locke, the col- 
lection has both a rich source of books and catalogues on African art, 
hundreds of photographic reproductions of African sculpture and art. 
Dr. Locke’s collection of almost 400 art objects of wood, ivory, and 
brass added to the Howard University Art Gallery is on permanent 
exhibition. The Art Department's collection of 500 photographs of 
African art and handicrafts, its set of photographic reproductions of 
artifacts and historical monuments of ancient Egyptian and Arabic 
civilizations, along with hundreds of slides of African art, forms an 
excellent supplementary source to the library collection. 

Finally, it should be of interest to remark upon a few contem- 
porary African historians who are represented in the Collection by 
works which reveal the significance of their research. African court 
life produced many chroniclers and collections of oral traditions, which 
today are one of the most important sources for authentic African his- 
tory. African historians know the importance of the utterances of their 
bards, the genealogies of their chiefs, their legends and proverbs, and 
the traditional accounts of incidents in the lives of their peoples, which 
in many tribes have been handed down orally from generation to gen- 
eration.” | Armattoe, Reindorf, de Graft Johnson of Ghana, and 
Chief Jocab U. Egharevba, the official historian of the Oba of Benin, 
are a few of the writers who have made use of oral traditions and 
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whose works are represented in the Collection. Other historians of 
importance are Sir Apolo Kagwa who has written on Buganda history, 
J. M. Sarbah, J. B. Danquah, and Casely Hayford of Ghana, Samuel 
Johnson of Nigeria whose history of the Yorubas is a classic, and the 
Abbe Alexis Kagame of Ruanda-Urundi whose scholarly treatises of 
the social life and history of his people are most important.’* James 
Africanus B. Horton of Sierra Leone, historian, physician and scientist, 
should be better known. In his West African Countries and Peoples, 
British and Native, published in London in 1868, he says that he wrote 
to disprove fallacious doctrines and statements of anthropologists 
detrimental to the interests of the African race. The author of Funeral 
Dirges of the Akan People, J. H. Nketia, is now writing a history of 
music in Ghana. A. A. Dim Delobsom in his L’Empire du Mogho 
Naba, has written of the Mossi people. Among the South African 
historians are John L. Dube, John Henderson Soga, Azariele Sekese, 
Silas Molema, and John Tengo Jabava. In Uganda, Aloysius Gonzaga 
Katate writes and publishes in the Runyankore language on the history 
of the Ankole people. There are other writers whose contributions 
should be mentioned if space permitted. 

It is encouraging that as studies relating to Africa progress, it ap- 
pears more and more certain that a professional future, not only for 
historians, but for bibliographers and librarians as well, is assured. 
It should be apparent to every student of Africa that an awakening and 
expanding consciousness of world destiny must be as thoroughly doc- 
umented in its progress as colonialism is in its decadence. 
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THE WEST’S CALL TO AFRICA 


O AFRICA, MY AFRICA 


O Africa, my Africa! 

We turn to you at last: 

We stripped you of all you possessed, 
Your gold, your diamonds, 

Your brawn, your dignity, womanly purity. 
Never before did we seek you out, 

We did not know what need we had 

Nor your supernal worth. 


Blindly now we reach for you; 

All our research, searching, yearning 

For something we know we do not have 

Yet vaguely wondering what it is we have not, which we need; 
Once thinking we had all, yet never satisfied, 

All seek you out at last 

For what you are. 


How little moved outside our greed, 

How little knowing, caring who you were; 
We raped your country’s golden hoard 
And raped your trembling flesh 

To pour it all into the ashes 

That is our past’s treasury— 

Our dung-heap of the world. 
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O AFRICA, MY AFRICA 


We left you there, 

Remnant of the earth’s chosen; 

Else scattered you in all the earth— 

Salt of the earth, 

Yeast of humanity’s lump of incarnate flesh; 

Your flesh trembling from the beginning 

Before the incarnate Word. We left you there 

Not knowing it was you we were needing in our abject poverty 
All that time. 


O Africa, my Africa! 

You will not fail us now. 

We come the slaves of all the West: 

Slaves of our own slavery. 

Hitlers of right and left are heavy upon our necks; 
Freedom, our forgotten lore, no longer do we know 
Of purse, or pride, or privacy. 


We regiment ourselves rapidly toward the inevitable end— 
End of our erstwhile chosen destiny, 

The abyss from which none will ever recall. 

We enslave ourselves even into space— 

Strange anomolous symbol of our golden age, 

Wizened human form in its metallic chrysalis! 

SLAVERY IS IN ACCEPTANCE: FREEDOM IN ASSERTION. 


Having accepted everything up to now, 

We come to you the free— 

Those who now assert what is within 

Because there still is that within— 

Fraternal, paternal, maternal, diurnal—all that is supernal, 
Eternal. 

So creeping to your feet, heavy in our chains 

We come finding you at last. 


—RALPH TEMPLIN 
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